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Lives of the Presidents of the United States. 



RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES. 

NINETEENTH PRESIDENT. 



BY WILLIAM 0. STODDARD. 



CHAPTER I. 



Tlie Hayes Family — Colonial Times — From Vermont to 
Ohio — Birth of Rutherford Bir chard Hayes — A Merry 
Boyhood — Fur, Fin and Feather — At School in Ohio 
and in Connecticut — A College Valedictorian — Studying 
Law — Admitted to the Bar, 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century there 
was a very irregular line of scattered settlements along* 
the northern shore of Long Island Sound. Together 
they made up the British Connecticut Colony, but it 
was said that each of the infant communities had 
already developed stubborn peculiarities of its own. 
One tendency was common to them all, for it had led 
the great majority of them across the sea. It was 
almost a mania for rigid self-government in matters of 
morals, politics and religion. It laid its hard hand upon 
dress and upon amusements ; it regulated speech and 
tried to regulate thought ; and it made of every man or 
woman a vigilant inspector of his or her neighborhood. 
There was an appearance of democracy, in the absence 
of wealth and in the prohibition of vain display, but 
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there was nevertheless a keen perception of even 
shadowy gradations of social caste. 

The land along the coast was not fertile, except in 
patches, and the colonists derived more of their profits 
and a very large part of their food from the sea. 
Nearly all of their cultivated fields were, as yet, within 
easy reach of tide water, upon some cove or inlet, or 
along the shore of some navigable stream. Just beyond 
this narrow margin of clearings lay the unbroken wil- 
derness, peopled by fierce and powerful tribes of savages. 
The fur trade carried on with the red hunters formed a 
very important part of the business of the colony, and a 
state of intermittent war with them constituted by far 
the most exciting element of its politics. 

Such a young commonwealth repelled many classes 
of immigrants, and those who came to it were in a man- 
ner self-selected as being adapted to the kind of life and 
liberty here provided for them. Succeeding generations, 
in the swift development of a great republican empire 
then undreamed of, were to discover how tough and 
valuable a stock was thus obtained, and that its deep- 
thinking, hard-fighting, self-governing qualities were 
capable of transmission by descent 

About the year 1680, a Scotchman named George 
Hayes left his native land and came to the Connecticut 
colony. He made a home for himself at Windsor, and 
became a man of substance. He did not attain any re- 
corded prominence in the affairs of the commonwealth, 
but he married Abigail Dibble, of Long Island, and left 
behind him five sons and six daughters, all of whom 
married in due season. His eldest son and second 
child, Daniel, when about twenty-two years of age, in 
what was known as Queen Anne's war, was taken 
prisoner by three Indians, almost within sight of his 
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own home. Extreme toughness of body and of courage 
enabled him to endure the fatigue and suffering imposed 
upon him during a march of thirty days through the 
forest On reaching the town of the tribe, on the 
Canada border, he was doomed to run the gauntlet and 
did so, but escaped its last consequences by taking 
refuge in the wigwam of an aged squaw, who protected 
and adopted him. By the intervention, it is said, of a 
Roman Catholic missionary, he was afterwards sold to 
a Montreal Frenchman, who treated him kindly. Hayes 
was a weaver by trade, and his owner set him up in 
business and enabled him to earn money to pay for him- 
self. The Christian priest had done his duty, and now 
the Christian Frenchman did his, excellently well, for 
he did all in his power, or that was necessary, to secure 
the safe return of his captive to his Connecticut home. 
Daniel reached it in 171 3, after an absence of five years, 
and the General Court of the colony appropriated and 
paid seven pounds sterling for the reimbursement to 
him of his ransom. 

In the year 1690 George Hayes had removed from 
Windsor to Salmon Brook, and here Daniel now began 
life again. He became a prosperous farmer, a pillar in 
the church, and was often employed in public affairs. 
During four years, ending in 1743, the first Congrega- 
tional church of Salmon Brook held its meetings in the 
dwelling which he built for himself in 1720, and the 
General Court paid him thi-rty shillings yearly for that 
use of it. His first wife, Martha Holcombe, of Louis- 
burg, died within a year of her marriage, leaving one 
son, Daniel. His second wife, Sarah Lee, of Westfield, 
married in 1721, brought him five sons and six daugh- 
ters, of whom several died in infancy. He married 
again after her death, which occurred in 1738. His 
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third son, Ezekiel, became a blacksmith of merit and an 
extensive maker of scythes. He prospered in business, 
owned real estate, and built for himself a large brick 
house at Bramford. He held the rank of Captain in the 
Connecticut militia during the war for Independence. 
His first wife, who brought him ten children, was 
Rebecca Russell, daughter of Judge John Russell, of 
Bramford, a direct descendent of that Rev. John Russell 
who risked his head by concealing the regicides who 
brought the head of Charles First to the block. There 
were no children by a second marriage. His third 
child and second son, Rutherford, born July 29th, 1756, 
removed to Brattleboro, Vermont, at the age of twenty- 
two. The Green Mountain region was then claimed as 
part of New York, and the patriotic services of Ruther- 
ford Hayes were performed as a member of the South 
Regiment of New York troops, in which he attained 
the rank of Ensign, July 24th, 1782. He afterwards re- 
ceived a grant of land, in Chenango county, for losses 
and services. He had learned in his father's shop the 
blacksmith's trade and was considered an expert work- 
man. He is described as having been *'an honest, 
kindly, religious man ; a good blacksmith, who ex- 
tolled his trade as * a black business which brought 
white money' ; a consistent and active (Congregational) 
church member, maintaining for many years family 
worship, and dying as a Christian." When, however, 
his trade had brought him * ' white money " enough, he 
became an innkeeper and then a farmer, and his later 
views of religious duty made him a total abstinence 
man. 

He married, at Brattleboro, early in 1779, Chloe 
Smith, daughter of Col. Israel Smith, of Thetford, de- 
scended from the oldest families of the Connecticnt 
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Colony. They had nine children, of whom the fourth 
child and second son was named Rutherford, after his 
father. He was bom in Brattleboro, January 4th, 1787, 
received a common school education, entered a coun- 
try store as a clerk, and in due time became a member 
of the prosperous firm of Messrs. Mann & Hayes, at 
Dummerston, Vermont. 

He had inherited military tastes and was made Cap- 
tain of the local militia company. On the 19th of 
September, 1813, he was married, at Wilmington, to 
Miss Sophia Birchard, daughter of Roger and Drusilla 
Birchard, of Suffield, Connecticut. The founders of her 
family had come over from England in the year 1635. 
The fourth generation of the Hayes family was thus again 
united to a stock like its own. In tracing back each of 
these its successive representatives through the several 
female lines, to their origins, the record is found to con- 
tain the names of an uncommon number of soldiers 
and of public-spirited and energetic men. The children 
of this marriage were, therefore, entitled to a rarely 
good inheritance. The first child, a son, born at Dum- 
merston, August 14th, 1 8 14, died in infancy. The 
second, Lorenzo, was born at Dummerston, June 9th, 
18 1 5. The third, Sarah Sophia, was born at Dummer- 
ston, July loth, 1 81 7. 

Wonderful stories were going around among the 
homes of New England, concerning the prospects 
offered to settlers by the broad young State of Ohio. 
The military operations before and during the war of 
18 1 2-1 5 had aided greatly in advertising the region from 
whose western and northern borders the allied warriors 
of Tecumseh were forever banished before the war was 
over. All the rich wilderness of forest and prairie was 
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at last the secure possession of white men in the year 
1816. 

Rutherford Hayes had exhibited marked business 
ability and had already accumulated sufficient capital 
for a wider field of enterprise than seemed to be before 
him in Vermont He determined upon an exploring 
expedition. Leaving Brattleboro on horseback, he 
passed through the State of New York, by way of 
Albany and Buffalo, and went on as far as Cleveland, 
Ohio, with a half purpose of settling at that point 
There, however, he was told of a place called Delaware, 
in the very centre of the State, healthier than Cleveland, 
having a fine farming country around it, with a rapidly 
increasing population of New England people. He was 
invited to pay it a visit before making his decision, and 
he did so. The hearty warmth of the welcome he 
received had much to do, it is said, with his determina- 
tion to make his new home among that people, for the 
Hayes family had been noted, since an early day, for 
the social qualities which won for them the warm good- 
will of their neighbors. He at once purchased a farm 
near the village, with other property, including a dwell- 
ing, investing over five thousand dollars, perhaps 
nearly eight thousand dollars. He was plainly a valu- 
able acquisition for such a community. 

The return of the explorer to Brattleboro, with his 
report of what he had done, was followed by busy pre- 
parations for a journey which was to be performed 
without the assistance of any of the inventions which at 
this day would render it easy, swift and comfortable. 
He set out from his Vermont home early in September, 
18 1 7, his household goods being stored in two large 
wagons. With him were his wife and his two children, 
Lorenzo, two years old, and Sarah Sophia, a baby of 
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two months. They were also accompanied by Sardis 
Birchard, a brother of Mrs. Hayes, then about sixteen 
years of age, and a young New England woman named 
Asenath Smith, who remained as a member of the 
family rather than in any other capacity until she 
became Mrs. Wasson, of Delaware. 

Such a journey was well worth making for its own 
sake. Through the valleys of the Vermont hills ; down 
the Hudson river, to be ferried across it at Kingston ; 
steadily on to the Delaware, crossed at the Trenton 
ferry ; through Pennsylvania to Wheeling, where the 
wagons and teams were boated over the Ohio ; thence 
on by way of Zanesville and Granville, over such roads 
as were to be found in so very new a country, until, at 
last, the teams were halted in the village of Delaware. 
The journey had required about forty-seven days but 
had contained very little of real hardship. 

It was a fine October evening when the Hayes party 
arrived. Their coming had been expected and prepared 
for by their new neighbors, glad of such an addition to 
their number, and the hospitably warm reception given 
was a fitting climax to so uncommonly comfortable and 
successful a migration. Delaware was an ambitious 
young town, proud of its white sulphur springs and of 
its fertile farming lands, but it was never to become a 
great city. Places then apparently less promising 
afterwards went ahead of it. It never lost, however, 
the high moral and social tone with which it began. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hayes were staunch Presbyterians, while 
their new home was in a very centre of Method- 
ism. In due time it became the seat of the Ohio Wes- 
l^yan University. From its beginning, the place was 
something like a prosperous piece of New England, cut 
off and transferred to the once wild region through 
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which young Major George Washington scouted so 
adventurously and from which Wayne and Harrison 
and their riflemen drove the Iroquois, the Hurons and 
the Shawn ees. 

The dwelling in the village, bought by Mr. Hayes 
in 1816, a small frame house, was occupied by the 
family at once. He had made preparations for mercan- 
tile as well as farming operations, and he pushed both 
with energy and with a fair degree of success. The 
future promised well, but there were shadows as well 
as sunshine. On the loth of January, 1820, a daughter 
was born, to whom the name of Fanny Arabella was 
given. On the 9th of October, 182 1, however, little 
Sarah Sophia was taken away by death. So profitable 
were the crops and the merchandise that when the 
year 1822 arrived, Mr. Hayes found that he could 
afford to build for himself a better dwelling. It was to 
be of brick, two-storied, commodious, and so planned 
that the original wooden house became the kitchen 
addition to the new structure. All was designed for 
comfort, for it was expected to be, and did indeed be- 
come, the home of the Hayes family during many 
years. While it was building, however, its builder 
ceased to have any need for an earthly habitation. A 
house nearby had been hired as a temporary residence, 
and here, in July, 1822, Rutherford Hayes was seized 
with one of the malarial fevers which are the scourge 
of new countries. His death left his widow in comfort- 
able circumstances, although by no means rich, and 
the building of the house was interrupted for a few 
months only. Before it was ready for occupation, how- 
ever, another boy was born, October 4th, 1822, to 
whom his mother gave his father's name and her own, 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes. It is also a faniily tradi- 
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tion that the middle name remembered Sardis Birchard, 
now a young man of twenty-one, who became one of 
the guardians of the children and continued to take, 
throughout his life, a deep interest in their welfare. 

The family entered the new brick house in the course 
of the following year. They were to have no struggle 
with poverty ; only such a state of pecuniary affairs as 
enabled Mrs. Hayes to win among her neighbors the 
reputation of being a **good manager." Her trials 
had seemed to be pretty severe already, nevertheless, 
and another, very bitter, was coming. Her eldest son, 
Lorenzo, was a fine, robust little fellow, full of promise, 
and he was drowned, breaking through the treacherous 
ice of the mill-pond, one sad winter's day in 1825. 
There were still two children remaining, and their 
mother gave herself devotedly to their training and 
education. She was a woman of much refinement and 
elevation of character, of well defined Christian princi- 
ple and doctrine, admirably qualified for the sacred 
duties imposed upon her. It was well for all the use- 
fulness in store for her very bright little boy that his 
first preparation for it began under the care of such a 
mother. She survived her husband forty-four years, 
dying in 1866. 

Never was a household nickname more appropriate 
than was that of Ruddy, given to the healthy, rosy- 
cheeked little boy who shortly began to disturb all the 
proprieties of the Hayes household. At a very early 
day, his mother undertook the serious task of teaching 
him to read and spell, and all the while she taught him 
other lessons, by precept and example. He was taught, 
for instance, how to command himself, and so was the 
better prepared for the future command of others. It 
is evident, moreover, that the moral and intellectual 
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atmosphere of that little household was vigorous and 
bracing, as well as pure, warm and healthy. The 
brother and sister were almost inseparable, at home 
and elsewhere, the latter often wishing that she were a 
boy and not to be separated at all. 

When Ruddy was between five and six years of age, 
he was declared to be ready to attend the school for 
small boys and girls kept by Mrs. Joan Murray, in a 
cottage not far from his home. Fanny went with him 
and they were students in that institution of learning 
during an entire year. Twelve months following were 
spent under the tuition of a Mr. Campbell, and then 
Ruddy was prepared for the district school, presided 
over by Mr. Daniel Granger. Fanny was still to be his 
companion, and she was likely to have many occasions 
for especial commiseration for him and his boy asso- 
ciates. Mr. Granger, a thin, wiry little Yankee, was 
even distinguished for the enthusiasm with which he 
advocated and practised the use of the rod as an agent 
of education. It is probable that his successors in the 
management of the school were disposed to milder 
methods, but he left a very deep impression. 

There were readings at home as well as at school. 
Sardis Birchard was now in business for himself and 
doing well, and he was both thoughtful and liberal in 
supplying the eager demands of his young favorites for 
more books. Mrs. Hayes continued her intelligent 
supervision of the mental and moral development of 
her children, by no means surrendering all responsi- 
bility to the schoolmaster. Her task was not so diffi- 
cult with Fanny, but all the world out of doors was full 
of attractions for Ruddy. All the game in the woods 
had charms for him and so, even more powerfully, had 
all the fish in the Olentangy river, along the banks of 
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which the village of Delaware is so picturesquely situ- 
ated. He was exceedingly popular with the other 
boys, and he fully reciprocated the feeling which made 
them call for him to join them in every sport they 
knew, in summer or in winter. Even the Hayes farm 
itself, from which much of the family support now 
came — well managed as it was by others under the 
watchful eyes of Mrs. Hayes — had its frequent fascina- 
tions, at haying times, at harvest, at apple time, and in 
the maple-sugar season. It is vastly to the credit of 
Ruddy's mother that she somehow made out to effect 
in his mind a permanent reconciliation between book 
and ball-club, pen and gun, slate and fishing-tackle. 

When he was about twelve years of age and Fanny 
fourteen, they were treated to a surpassingly interesting 
and exciting summer tour. On the 4th of July, 1834, 
Mrs. Hayes, accompanied by her two children, set 
out upon a visit to her relatives in Vermont. Such a 
journey was still a considerable undertaking, although 
times and ways and methods of conveyance had greatly 
changed since her forty- seven days' ride to Ohio in the 
year 181 7. She and her two eager young charges now 
went by stage as far as Lower Sandusky, a place which 
in later years, under the name of Fremont, was to be- 
come the home of Ruddy. They went down the San- 
dusky river in the steamer ''Water Witch" to Sandusky 
City, which, twenty years earlier, had been the right of 
the famous lines which Harrison held against the Brit- 
ish under Proctor and the Indians under Tecumseh. 
The steamer *' Henry Clay" carried them to Buffalo, 
and from thence a line-boat bore them along the Erie 
canal as far as Schenectady. Railway cars took them 
to Saratoga, and a stage carried them the rest of the 
way to Brattleboro. It was a grand tour for a boy of 
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twelve to make, and it was repeated, homeward, in the 
autumn. There was one very important result of the 
consultations of Mrs. Hayes and her New England 
relatives. Before she had set out on her return it had 
been decided that Ruddy should have a college educa- 
tion and that special preparations for it were to begin 
immediately. 

Mr. Sherman Finch, a practising lawyer of Delaware, 
had been a tutor in Yale College, and was well qualified 
to give Rutherford his introduction to Latin and after- 
wards to Greek. The home readings with Fanny and 
his mother at this time included Hume's and Smollett's 
histories of England and other standard works, and the 
poems of Scott and Moore. The days of the modern 
novel, of the fiction weekly and the magazine, had not 
yet come, but Shakespeare was permitted, although the 
religious circle to which the family belonged was un- 
alterably opposed to theatrical performances. Dramatic 
tastes were awakened, nevertheless; and the boy and 
girl students of the great master proceeded to the some- 
what remarkable performance of dramatizing Sir Walter 
Scott's * ' Lady of the Lake. " 

In his fourteenth year, in the summer of 1836, on the 
recommendation of Mr. Finch, Rutherford was sent to 
the academy at Norwalk, Ohio, an institution conducted 
then by the Rev. Mr. Chaplin, under the patronage of 
the Methodist denomination. Here he remained until the 
end of the school year in 1837. In the autumn, accom- 
panied by his uncle, Sardis Birchard, he once more made 
the journey to Brattleboro and visited his Vermont rela- 
tives. Then there followed a stage-ride along the Con- 
necticut river to Middletown, Connecticut, and Ruther- 
ford became a pupil of Mr. Isaac Webb, a graduate and 
ex-tutor of Yale College, who very zealously desired 
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that his school should serve as a stepping-stone to that 
honored seminary. He pursued his studies at the Webb 
school during a full year, to the warmly-expressed sat- 
isfaction of his preceptor, but Connecticut was a long 
distance from Ohio, and Mrs. Hayes determined that 
her only son should not pass the years of his college life 
so far away from her. Kenyon College, at Gambier, 
Ohio, owed its existence to the enlightened energy of 
Bishop Chase and to the liberality, mainly, of two 
English noblemen, Lord Kenyon and Lord Gambier, to 
whose names the institution and its village are as a 
monument Letters either way between Gambier and 
Delaware village would have short trips to make. 
There could be visits home, which would be impossible 
if Yale or any other of the old colleges in the Atlantic 
States were chosen, and so the decision was made. 

Rutherford lacked a few weeks of being sixteen years 
of age when, in the autumn of 1838, he presented him- 
self as a candidate for the freshman class of Kenyon 
College, but his preparation had been exceptionally 
thorough, and he passed his examination. Already, 
while at Middletown, he had shown the good results of 
his earlier training in Greek and Latin. He had found 
Homer a pleasure, rather than a task, and had trans- 
lated the old poet with enthusiasm. He had exhibited 
more than ordinary capacity in English composition, 
prose and verse, with an especial leaning towards fun, 
humor, satire and the burlesque. At the same time he 
may have indicated a taste for his chosen profession by 
delighting in the preparation of mock law-pleas. On 
entering college, therefore, he was doubly prepared for 
success ; his love of fun and his capacity for manufac- 
turing an abundance of it, insured his popularity among 
the boys, while his trained readiness to master his text- 
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books and to make excellent work in class-rooms, 
assured him the good opinion of the college faculty. It 
was true, as he afterward recorded in a diary which he 
carefully kept, that his turn for satire, for ''taking off" 
people, gave some of his fun a pretty sharp edge, but 
this was soon corrected by his natural kindliness of 
heart forbidding him to wound the feelings of others. 
He was overflowing with animal spirits, and there was 
no danger whatever lest he should become a book- 
worm. There was yet much game in the Ohio woods, 
although it was diminishing rapidly over the greater 
part of the State. Good fishing was to be had in almost 
any direction. Even as a small boy, Rutherford had 
developed much capacity as a sportsman, and it grew 
with his growth. He was an expert with rod and 
gun and excelled in athletic exercises, keeping in 
first-rate fighting order the uncommonly vigorous 
body that was to endure the vast amount of hard 
work before him. He was a good swimmer, when- 
ever the water was in fit condition for that kind 
of enjoyment, and as soon as winter hardened its 
face he was a capital skater. The distance between 
Gambler and Delaware was forty miles, measured over 
rough country roads, but Rutherford walked home in 
twelve hours at the beginning of one Christmas vaca- 
tion. When the time for return to college came the snow 
lay four inches deep, but he walked all the way back 
to Gambler. He was growing up to be the very man 
to march at the head of other men through the roughest 
kind of country and under the most unpleasant circum- 
stances. He walked on at the head of his class during 
his four years at Kenyon College, winning first prizes in 
Greek and Latin and mathematics, while excelling in 
logic and in mental and moral philosophy, and taking 
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rank as the best debater in the college societies. It was 
a matter of course that at the end he should be named 
valedictorian, and that his oration on graduating should 
be declared an uncommon production for a boy not yet 
twenty years of age. In spite of all his athletic and 
intellectual performances, however, it was discovered 
that young Hayes was as yet a painfully bashful youth, 
whenever he was dragged out from among the boys 
and compelled to appear in society. He was forced to 
declare a sort of rebellion against his bashfulness, and, 
after a long and hard-fought campaign, he succeeded in 
gaining a victory, which enabled him to feel at home 
in any sort of social gathering. 

Shortly after graduating so brilliantly at Gambier, in 
1842, young Hayes began the study of the law, in the 
office of Sparrow & Matthews, at Columbus, Ohio. 
Ten months later, August 22nd, 1843, he entered the 
Law School of Harvard University, but with a purpose 
of pursuing other branches of education, in connection 
with its regular course. 

Preparation for the Bar, which had begun in a coun- 
try law office, was now continued under the instructions 
of Justice Story, whose personal friendship, and that of 
Professor Greenleaf, was attracted to their vigorous 
young pupil from the West. The literary tastes which 
had manifested themselves in the fireside readings at 
Delaware and afterwards at school and at college, 
received now a higher development and a better direc- 
tion through the lectures of Professor Longfellow. All 
that Rutherford had ever learned of fish and flesh and 
fowl among the woods and waters of Ohio became of 
new and higher importance while he listened to lectures 
on natural sciences from Professor Agassiz. 

As a student of oratory and elocution, he had the 
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advantage of listening to Daniel Webster and John 
Quincy Adams. He pursued a regular course in French 
and German and took a noteworthy part in the '* moot 
courts" of the Law School, taking careful notes for 
future reference. Classical studies were not neglected. 
His boyish liking for the drama at last broke through 
the barrier which had hitherto prevented the only son 
of good Mrs. Hayes from witnessing a theatrical per- 
formance, for he went to see Macready in Hamlet, and 
for the first time in his life had Shakespeare interpreted 
to him by a master. It was impossible that a mind so 
active should not already have taken some interest in 
political questions, but these had been a sort of outside 
affair, belonging to other men and to the future, until 
he was led to attend a Democratic political meeting in 
Boston, and hear George Bancroft 

No doubt it was an able address, but it was the be- 
ginning of a serious investigation which did not result 
in leading young Hayes to agree with Mr. Bancroft 
Better success attended a lecture upon American loyalty 
by Mr. Dana, junior, yet both were altogether success- 
ful in affording a wholesome stimulus. Student life at 
Cambridge ended in January, 1845, although the nomi- 
nal date of graduation was the 8th of July. Admission 
to the Ohio Bar, as an attorney and counsellor at law, 
was accorded on the loth of May, 1845. 

A vast amount of preparatory work had been com- 
pleted, and it is every way interesting to inquire how it 
could have been done by a young fellow whose organi- 
zation seemed so little in accord with the received idea 
of a perfect student How could all the shooting, 
fishing, swimming, skating, pedestrianism, the fun, the 
bubbling animal spirits, get along in company with so 
much Greek and Latin, modem languages, literature 
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and science? An examination of the personal diary 
kept, the note-books and the attained results gives a 
ready answer. A strong will, guided by high moral 
principles, subdued all to order, enforced method and 
defeated every enemy. Four rules at one time laid 
down by young Hayes at Cambridge may be quoted as 
suggesting the general outline of the discipline which 
he forced upon himself. They were, * ' First : Read no 
newspapers. Second, rise at seven and retire at ten. 
Third, study law six hours, German two, and chemistry 
two. Fourth, in reading Blacks tone, record my diffi- 
culties." 

So he strove to make the best use of all the good 
things given him. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A Beginning at the Law — A Health Tour in the North and 

at the South — Removal to Cincinnati — Marriage — Pro^ 

/essio7ial Success — City Solicitor — Captain o/ the Burnett 

Rifles — Major and Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2jd Ohio 

Volunteers — Under Fire, 

Any active interest taken by Rutherford B. Hayes in 
politics began with the great campaign of 1844, when 
the Whig and Democratic parties, headed by Henry 
Clay and James K. Polk, were so closely matched over 
the great question of Texan annexation which con- 
tained, like a Pandora's box, so many other questions 
affecting the future of the United States. That of the 
territorial extension of slavery was made more or less 
prominent by Whig orators in the northern States; 
according to the supposed characters of the audiences 
they addressed, but the great coming tide of public 
opinion moved very slowly, at first 

Soon after being admitted to the Bar, Mr. Hayes 
opened an office in Lower Sandusky, Ohio. In April, 
1846, he formed a law partnership with Ralph P. Buck- 
land, afterwards prominent both as a lawyer and poli- 
tician, but it was not to be of long duration. His diary, 
read in connection with his rules for the division of his 
time and with an inspection of the aggregate of work 
accomplished, shows that during several years he had 
neglected the wholesome tastes and practices which 
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had helped him to endure his earlier studies without in- 
jury. He now pushed into the law with feverish 
energy, and little more than a year of such wastefulness 
was required to bring him to a compulsory halt He 
found his strength failing fast and that he was even 
threatened with pulmonary difficulties. One attack of 
actual bleeding at the throat and lungs told him how 
serious the result might be, and the law courts were 
abandoned for an effort to regain his health. 

The war with Mexico was raging. The brilliant 
Buena Vista campaign of General Taylor was over, but 
General Scott was on his way to the city of Mexico. In 
June, 1847, the invalided young lawyer was half deter- 
mined to join the army in some capacity or other ; per- 
haps as a volunteer aide-de-camp. He held and 
declared the Whig view of the injustice of the war, but 
Whig generals and politicians were making it a point 
of honor to sustain their country, right or wrong. He 
wrote, "I have no views about war other than those 
of the best Christians," and he evidently was not think- 
ing of the Quakers, just then, but rather of his own 
pious and pugnacious ancestry. He was about to con- 
nect himself with a company of volunteers going from 
Fremont, when a Cincinnati physician whom he was 
induced to consult, positively forbade the undertaking. 
He gave it up and obeyed the advice which sent him to" 
the woods and mountains of New England and Canada, 
to spend the summer months in better air than he would 
have found among the heat-smitten camps of the army 
in Mexico. Undoubtedly the physician advised well, 
but a cure was not speedily accomplished, and, when 
cold weather again drew near, there seemed a manifest 
peril in exposure to it 

Among the special friendships formed by Rutherford 
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while at college had been one with a wealthy young 
Texan planter named Guy M. Bryan, of whom he wrote 
in his diary : **A real gentleman, holds his honor dear, 
respects the wishes and feelings of others, is a warm 
and constant friend. Has good talents." 

The college friendship had not been sundered, and a 
winter in Texas was arranged for, the journey begin- 
ning early in November. There was a warm welcome 
to the liberal hospitalities of the Bryan plantation, and 
the six months following were spent in an exceedingly 
pleasant and profitable manner. That is, they were 
spent out of doors, mainly on horseback, riding for the 
fun of it, hunting, visiting ; and the last traces of ex- 
haustion disappeared from the invigorated frame of 
young Hayes. At the same time, so acute an observer 
did not fail to acquire a fund of useful information con- 
cerning the Southern people, their institutions, and their 
character. 

It was a half-year's experience which bore good fruit 
of moderation and forbearance at a later day, when the 
young lawyer from the North who then rode around so 
companionably with his friends, the Texas planters, 
was entrusted by the nation with a policy of concilia- 
tion. Late in the following spring he was at home 
again, but his friends advised him not to resume his law 
practice at Lower Sandusky. The marked ability which 
he had already displayed, they said, warranted him in 
venturing into a wider field, such, for instance, as was 
offered by the swift growth and future promise of Cin- 
cinnati. He began to lay his plans accordingly, but 
made a long visit at his mother's home in Delaware. 
Except as being hers, it had hardly been his home since 
he first went away from it to boarding-school. The vil- 
lage had grown in population and in wealth, and the 
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Ohio Wesleyan University had become an established 
institution, adding greatly to the reputation of the place 
and attracting to it many desirable residents. 

Among those who had found temporary homes in 
Delaware on this account was a widow lady named 
Mrs. Maria Webb, whose husband, Dr. James Webb, 
had been a leading physician of Chilicothe, Ohio. She 
was in easy circumstances, pecuniaril)'', and her imme- 
diate purpose there was the education of her two sons at 
the University. 

This being accomplished, she pursued a similar aim 
in changing her residence to Cincinnati, where her only 
daughter, Lucy Ware Webb, was a student in the Wes- 
leyan Female College. Lucy was in Delaware village 
during the summer vacation of 1849, when Rutherford 
came home to visit his mother. Perhaps there is nothing 
to be said concerning the corresponding vacation of 
1848, when Lucy was not yet sixteen, or of anything 
which may then have occurred among the young people. 
There is, however, a very distinctly traceable course of 
events, beginning with that season following the health 
trip to Texas. Lucy went back to the school in Cincin- 
nati and, a few months later, in December, 1849, hav- 
ing closed up affairs at Lower Sandusky, Mr. Hayes 
arrived in the same city, to make a new beginning in 
the law. Practice came slowly, at first, and he had 
abundant leisure for studies belonging to his profession 
and for a wide range of general reading. His Friday 
evenings were altogether his own, and these were the 
regular reception evenings at the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege The entrance of this institution, on Vine street, 
was barred by a great iron gate, and before long it was 
noticed that no other hand lifted the latch of that gate 
more punctually, of a Friday evening, than did that of 
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the very haiulsomc youngs lawyer who came because oi 
the deep interest which he took in the general subject of 
female education. He was also interested, somewhat, 
in the progress making by one of his mother's former 
young lady neighbors. 

Mrs. Dr. Webb was herself a lady of uncommon in- 
tellectual endowments and accomplishments, and she 
had been vigilantly wise in the home training given to 
her daughter, and in the selection of other preceptors. 
The Wesley an P'emalc College held a deservedly high 
rank, and its faculty were intensely devoted to the idea 
and the work of developing the highest possible type of 
American womanhood. Here, as well as in her home, 
was trained and strengthened a female character which 
in after days commanded and received a rare degree of 
respect and admiration from a great people. 

Lucy Ware Webb was born in Chilicothe, Ohio, 
August 28th, 1 83 1. She was graduated from the Wes- 
leyan Female College in the summer of 1850. It was 
not until two years later, however, on the 30th of 
December, 1852, that she became Mrs. Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes. 

The law practice sought for at the beginning of 1850, 
led to a business partnership with Mr. J. W. Herron. 
Perhaps its advancement owed as much to the social 
qualities of Mr. Hayes as to any legal ability which he 
had at once an opportunity for displaying. He became 
a member cf one society after another, notably the 
Literary Club of Cincinnati, which then counted upon 
its muster roll the names of Salmon P. Chase, Thomas 
Ewing, Thomas Corwin, Stanley Matthews, Moncure 
D. Conway, and many others of wide reputation. The 
first celebrity attained by the young practitioner was as 
counsel for the defence in criminal cases, especial 
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attention being drawn not only to the ability displayed 
in management, but to the obstinate persistence with 
which even a hopeless client was fought for against all 
adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Hayes consistently maintained his relations with 
the Whig party. In 1848 he supported Taylor and Fill- 
more, although debarred from active service in the cam- 
paign by the condition of his health. The party was 
visibly fading away in 1852, but he worked and voted 
for Scott and Graham, as did other Whigs, in face of 
the almost obvious impossibility of securing their elec- 
tion. The anti-slavery element was increasing rapidly, 
and the Whig party was disintegrated earlier than was 
its antagonist because of its half declared opposition to 
the extension of slavery. The Free Soil wing of the 
Democratic party, however, was daily assuming an at- 
titude and proportions prophetic of the part it was soon 
to play in political affairs. 

In January, 1854, Mr. Hayes formed a law partner- 
ship with H. W. Corwin and William K. Rogers. Two 
years later, in 1856, he was nominated for the office of 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, but declined the 
proffered honor. He could 'not afford to give up his 
practice. 

The Republican party was organizing, in 1856, and 
the great Fremont campaign was going on. Extreme 
Abolitionists were still shunned and dreaded by the 
great mass of the new party. Not all of its membership 
could repeat, readily, after William H. Seward, ** Irre- 
pressible conflict between freedom and slavery." Two 
years later, the entire body shuddered before it was able 
to rally its courage and shout its assent to the radical 
daring with which Abraham Lincoln declared that **a 
house divided against itself cannot stand." 
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The year 1856 witnessed one sad event in the Hayes 
family. Fanny Arabella, her brother's playmate, 
schoolmate, counsellor, in early years, continued to be 
his correspondent and confidential friend to the end of 
her life. On the 2nd of September, 1839, she was mar- 
ried, at Delaware, to Mr. William Augustus Piatt, a 
])r()mincnt citizen and business man of Columbus, Ohio. 
Their family contained two sons and three daughters, 
in course of time. The deatli of Mrs. Piatt took place 
at Columbus, on the i6th of July, 1856. 

Mr. Hayes took an active interest in the Fremont 
campaign, and ])rovcd himself a capital i)olitical speaker, 
but was not a candidate for any office. His wife was 
in full sympathy with him, for the Webb family had 
been Kentucky slaveholders and had proved the sin- 
cerity of their anti-slavery principles by giving freedom 
to their slaves. 

In 1858, the Cincinnati Common Council was called 
upon to choose a City Solicitor, to fill a vacancy caused 
by death. There were several candidates, among them 
Caleb B. Smith, afterwards Secretary of the Interior 
under President Lincoln. After a sharp contest, the 
prize was awarded to Mr. Hayes, and the same position 
was given him at the popular election held in 1859, ^7 
a majority of over twenty-five hundred votes. He per- 
formed his official duties with characteristic energy and 
ability, but a great revolution was even then preparing, 
and the entire course and field of his usefulness was 
about to undergo an unexpected change. 

The Kansas-Nebraska bill and its consequences were 
before the country for judgment, and as the verdict of 
the North became more and more plainly pronounced, 
from day to day, in utterances of every form, a corre- 
lated resentment and excitement took feverish posses* 
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sion of the minds of the people of the South. The idea 
of forcible! secession was by no means generally 
accepted, at once, but its advocates were the most 
zealous, fearless and vigorous of all political workers, 
during the protracted and turbulent campaign which 
terminated with the election of Abraham Lincoln. It 
was not at all understood until long afterwards that on 
that same election day the civil war actually began, 
although the Secessionists had vehemently asserted that 
a Republican victory would be regarded by the South 
as an act of open hostility. 

Mr. Hayes advocated the election of Mr. Lincoln, in 
many public addresses during the campaign, but was 
regarded as altogether more of a lawyer than a poli- 
tician, sincere and fervid as was his advocacy. His 
term of office as City Solicitor of Cincinnati was to ex- 
pire in April, 1861, and he was a candidate for re-elec- 
tion. Under ordinary circumstances his success would 
have been assured, but a heavy cloud was settling 
down over the country, bringing with it a temporary 
political reaction. All through the long winter of 
1 860-1 the prospects of national affairs grew darker, 
and when, March 4th, 1861, President Lincoln delivered 
his inaugural address from the east front of the Capitol, 
it seemed to most men that the prophets of evil had 
been literally correct and that the triumph of the Re- 
publican party was to be the ruin of the nation. State 
after State had already declared its secession from the 
Union. Military posts, forts, navy yards, arsenals and 
custom houses, at the South, were seized for the Con- 
federacy. The United States troops in Texas were 
forced to surrender, and the siege of Fort Sumter was 
pressed as closely as it could be without actual bom* 
barding. 
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As the gloomy weeks went by, the political reaction 
grew very strong in Cincinnati, for that city contained 
a large number of avowed sympathizers with the seces- 
sion movement, and its large business relations with the 
South were harassingly interrupted The April election 
went against the Republican party, its entire municipal 
ticket being defeated, Mr. Hayes among the rest He 
was not to need the office of City Solicitor. The votes 
were counted and he knew that he had lost it, at a time 
when his own thoughts concerning his future duties 
were turning in an entirely different direction. He had 
never been a student of the science of war, but he knew 
something of tactics and of drill, and there had been 
much in his bodily and mental training which had pre- 
pared him to acquire with facility the technical know- 
ledge required by the soldier. 

The sound of the Sumter gun was heard throughout 
the North on the nth of April, and, on the 15th, the 
people of Cincinnati read the telegraphic proclamation 
of President Lincoln, calling for seventy-five thousand 
men and appealing to the patriotism of the entire nation. 
A great mass meeting was held, as soon as possible 
after the news of the bombardment came, and Mr. 
Hayes was made chairman of the committee appointed 
to draw up resolutions expressing the intense feeling 
aroused. 

The members of the Cincinnati Literary Club almost 
immediately organized a military company, of which 
Mr. Hayes was chosen captain. It was a company of 
notables, of whom no less than forty afterward became 
officers of the army, several attaining the rank of 
general. So much fearless and outspoken patriotism, 
such prompt and vigorous action at a critical moment, 
no less than the prominence assigned to Captain Hayes 
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by his own fellow-citizens, led President Lincoln to send 
him a commission as colonel of volunteers, but it was 
declined. He was not ready, he said, and wrote, for so 
much responsibility for the services and the lives of 
other men. He preferred to remain the captain of the 
Burnett Rifles, as his company was called, and to de- 
vote himself, for a time, to the work of raising and 
organizing the volunteer regiments of his immediate 
locality. He at the same time entered upon a method- 
ical course of drill and study to fit himself for his new 
profession. He had no doubt whatever that a military 
career was before him. He wrote concerning his pur- 
poses : * * I have agreed to go into service for the war. 
* * * This is a just and necessary war, and it de- 
mands the whole power of the country. I would pre- 
fer to go into it if I knew I was to be killed in the 
course of it, rather than live through and after it with- 
out taking any part in it." Few other men made any 
greater sacrifice than he did, in coming to such a deci- 
sion. 

On the ist of June, 1861, he received and accepted, 
from the Governor of the State, a commission as major 
of the 23rd regiment of Ohio volunteers. It was a fine 
body of over nine hundred men, recruited in forty-two 
counties of the State. It was well officered, its first 
commander being Colonel W. S. Rosecrans, soon pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General. 

It was speedily brought into thoroughly good cam- 
paigning condition. Its first major, afterwards its 
colonel, had much to do with the development of the 
strong feeling of regimental pride and kindly comrade- 
ship by which it was distinguished to the end of its hon- 
orable history. In July, 1861, it was ordered to duty in 
Western Virginia, to take part in the operations under 
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McClellan for the rescue from the Confederacy of the 
forty counties which were even at that early day prepar- 
ing for permanent separation from the Old Dominion. 

The field duties of Major Hayes were interrupted by 
an order from General Rosecrans, September 19th, 1861, 
appointing him Judge Advocate of the Department of 
the Ohio. He discharged the duties of this position only 
about two months and then returned to his regiment, 
having already, on the 24th of October, been promoted 
to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. There had been 
other changes, and more were soon to come. 

The disorderly but very successful skirmish known 
for a time as ** the battle " of Carnifex Ferry, September 
loth, 1861, had given Major Hayes his first experience 
of actual war. In command of four companies of his 
own regiment, ha was left without orders as to what he 
should do with them. The safest plan seemed to him 
to be a rapid advance upon the enemy, through brush 
and briar. He succeeded in getting into the fight and 
under fire ; some of his men were wounded but none 
were killed, and it was noted that their leader had all 
the while charged on well in advance of his brave 
volunteers. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Camp and Home — Antieiam and E^nancipaiion — Wounded 
at South Mountain — Mrs. Hayes Vt'siihig the Winter 
Quarters — Capture of Morga7i — Battle of Cloyd Moun-- 
tain — Hard Marching — Winchester^ Berryville and 
Opequan — Fisher's Hill — Cedar Creek — Promotion to 
Brigadier-General — Major-General by Brevet — 27ie Tes- 
timony of General Grant. 

The winter of 186 1-2 was spent by the Twenty-third 
Ohio Volunteers in successive camps along the lines 
held by the national forces in West Virginia, most 
of the time under the immediate command of its 
Lieutenant-Colonel. He was practically the Colonel 
of the regiment, and proved himself a thoroughly cap- 
able camp supervisor, a kind of officer by no means too 
common in the earlier days of the war. Many a good 
regiment was compelled to suffer needless privations, 
loss of health, of courage, of life, because its accidental 
commander lacked the energy and capacity, the keen 
sense of duty and responsibility, and with these, the 
warm devotion to his men, which distinguished the 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Twenty-third Ohio. 

There was much sickness in the camps, and the 
numerical force was seriously diminished, but this was 
inevitable. As to supplies, Colonel Hayes wrote home : 
'*I am satisfied that our army is better fed, better clad, 
and better sheltered than any other army in the world. 
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* * I am now dressed as a private, and I am well 
dressed. I live habitually on soldier's rations, and I 
live well/' He gave special attention to the mental as 
well as to the bodily needs of his men, securing for 
them such supplies as he could obtain of current litera- 
ture of all sorts. At the same time he toiled systemati- 
cally to increase their efficiency in matters of drill, dis- 
cipline and the use of arms. 

That he might perform these duties, in this cheerful, 
robust and conscientious way, he had exchanged a 
profitable and growing law practice for the pay and 
rations of a Lieutenant-Colonel, including a very strong 
probability of being killed in action or dying of disease 
in hospital. He had left behind him, in Cincinnati, a 
home of comfort and refinement, a loving and lovely 
wife, and four bright boys, the eldest of whom was but 
eight years of age. They were named Birchard Austin, 
born November 4th, 1853 ; Webb Cook, born March 
20th, 1856; Rutherford Piatt, born June 28th, 1858; 
and Joseph Thompson, bom December 21st, 1861, 
while his father was in the West Virginia camp. Little 
Joseph died June 24th, 1863, and another boy, George 
Crook, came to take his place, September 24th, 1864, 
only to pass away May 24th, 1866. Three more chil- 
dren were born in later years : Fanny, September 2nd, 
1867 ; Scott Russell, February 8th, 1871 ; and Manning 
Force, August ist, 1873. The last named died on the 
28th of August, 1874. 

Active service began again for the Twenty-third about 
the middle of the spring of 1862, and before the end of 
the summer it had joined the Army of the Potomac, un- 
der General George B. McClellan. The long and ter- 
rible "peninsular campaign" of that noble army had 
ended at last, and so had the hot and bloody summer 
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campaign fought by a large part of it under General 
Pope. The first days of the autumn of 1862 were lurid 
enough. The nation was sick at heart over its losses 
and its suspense, and now it was known that General 
Lee, with the Army of Northern Virginia, was coming 
over the Potomac to strike a blow for Maryland, for 
Baltimore and for Washington. It was a wild plan, im- 
possible of accomplishment, but the first crash of its 
coming battles was listened for with breathless interest 
The country did not know that the greatest moral, 
political and social victory of the war awaited also, 
written, decided upon and ready for the signature of 
Abraham Lincoln. The Proclamation of Emancipation 
was held back only until news should come that Lee 
had been beaten. With that proclamation Colonel 
Hayes was in full accord before it was penned, for he 
had said and written that *'the deadliest enemy the 
Union has is slavery — in fact, its only enemy — and to 
strike at slavery is to strike at the life of the rebellion. " 

The first important collision came at South Mountain, 
on Sunday, September 14th, 1862. The Confederate 
troops were well posted along a ridge over which the 
old National road found its way. The Twenty-third 
Ohio had been assigned to a brigade in General Cox's 
division of General Burnside's corps, and this was in 
the advance that pleasant Sunday morning. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hayes, with his own regiment and the Twelfth 
Ohio, was ordered to push forward along a rugged pass 
at the left of the National road, to ascertain the position 
of the enemy, known to be close at hand, and to strike 
whatever he might find. 

He was given the high and perilous honor of opening 
the battle of South Mountain, and he did it splendidly. 
The Confederate pickets fired and fell back upon their 
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supports, which advanced at once» to be charged 
fiercely by the Twenty-third, led by its Lieutenant- 
Colonel The first charge carried the enemy, the 
Twelfth South Carolina and Twenty-third North Caro- 
liiKi regiments, throiij^h the woods in which it begun, 
and a second drove them across an open field. A thiril 
was ordered, althouj^h the men were fallinjj fast, and 
just at that moment C\>lonel Hayes felt a stunninj^ 
shoek in his left arm. A bullet had shattered the bone, 
just above the elbow. A comrade bandaj.;;ed it tightly, 
above the hurt, to ])revent arterial bUvding, and in a 
moment more the wounded leader fell faintinj«f upon the 
gnunid. When he attain opene<l his eyes, he saw tha; 
his men were fallinj^ back towards the shelter of the 
woods, un<ler a severe lire, and the sii^ht brought him 
to his feet once more, shouting furious orders for 
another a<lvance. It was the rallying cry they needed^ 
an<l they obeyed it. He .'ittemi)te(l to take his place at 
their head and, although eom])elled by exhaustion to lie 
down ujion the ground, did not give up the direction of 
affairs until his next in comman<l, Major J. M. Comly, 
assumed the responsibility of having him carried from 
the field for surgical attention. When his wound was 
dressed, he walked half a mile to lind an ambulance, 
was taken to a hou.se in Middletown, and lay, all that 
night and the next day, listening to the sound of the 
men marching by to the bloody field of the Antictam. 
Then came the sounds of the battle itself, and he hired 
two boys to watch at his window and describe to him 
the riders that came and went, that he might perhaps 
gather a hint of how the great day was going. How 
sharp his own fight had been, ai)pears from the fact 
that the Twenty-third lost, in killed and wounded, very 
nearly half the number with which it began the day. 
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Just after the battle, Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes made 
this entry in his diary : 

" While I was down, I had considerable talk with a wounded Con- 
federate lying near me. I gave him messages for my wife aiid friends, 
in case I should not get up. We were right jolly and friendly. It 
was by no means an mipleasant experience. * ' 

Prior to the battle, an order issued by Gen. Jacob D. 
Cox had mustered Lieutenant-Colonel Hayes out of the 
Twenty-third, that he might take the Colonelcy of the 
Seventy-Ninth Ohio regiment It was, of course, con- 
ditional upon acceptance and service by Hayes, and the 
latter, preferring to remain with his own men, had re- 
quested to have the order revoked. This was afterwards 
done, but he was out of the army, nevertheless, when 
he led his men at South Mountain. 

The wounded soldier received the best of care in the 
family of Mr. Jacob Rudy, at Middletown, but he was 
soon to have, if possible, better than the best, for Mrs. 
Hayes came with eager haste, from Cincinnati, to take 
charge of her hero-husband. The hurts of a healthy 
body heal fast, and on his fortieth birthday, three weeks 
after the battle of South Mountain, he and his wife 
walked together over the field upon which it had been 
fought. On the ist of October a twenty days' leave of 
absence was granted him, and not many days later he 
and his wife were at their home in Ohio. The boys 
were there to welcome their father, of whose uniform, 
and wounded arm they were so proud, and Uncle 
Sardis Birchard, now an elderly gentleman of wealth 
and standing, came to tell his nephew that he had done 
his part and ought now to resign and remain with his 
family while other men took up the burden of the war 
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for the Union. Other friends said the same, but their 
arguments fell upon a deaf ear. The war was not over 
and the Twenty-third was calling for its old commander. 
The promotion of Colonel Scammon to the rank of 
Hrigadier-General left a vacancy, and on the 24th of 
October a commission as its Colonel was issued to 
Rutherford W. Hayes. Karly in October the regiment 
had been again sent into West Virginia, and it had gone 
into camp near the falls of the Great Kanawha river, 
where C'olonel Hayes rejoined it on the 30th of Novem- 
ber. He was warmly welcomed by his officers and 
men. Major Comly was now Lieutenant-Colonel and 
he and the rest decided to relieve the Colonel of drill 
duty, on account of the wounded arm, which was still 
very weak, although not affecting its owner's general 
health. One consequence was an exceptionally good 
winter camp, built of logs and planks, under the skilful 
direction of the Colonel, and another was the zeal with 
which they in turn put up for him the headquarters 
cabin in which he was to receive his wife when she 
should come to visit him. The strong personal attach- 
ment between him and his fellow-soldiers of every 
grade, forms one of the most interesting features of his 
war record. 

Late in January, 1863, Mrs. Hayes arrived in camp, 
bringing three of her boys with her, and the whole regi- 
ment made it an especial occasion. Other wives came 
to visit their husbands, and camp life was easier for all 
with so many representatives of home life daily visible 
among the cabins. 

The little boys were a great acquisition to the sol- 
diers and were made pets of by all who could get hold 
of them, while Mrs. Hayes won the hearts of all around 
her. No doubt the other ladies did what they could, 
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but their visits were all shorter than her own. A 
soldier wrote about her ; ** His wife is a noble woman ; 
there was not a morning that she omitted going through 
the hospital, and she did everything that she could for 
the sick and wounded." Another soldier wrote : '*Into 
our midst, sitting at our camp fires, putting new heart 
into many a homesick boy, banishing the fever from 
many a bronzed cheek with her gentle touch, came 
this fair lady and her boys. We named our camp, in 
her honor, *Camp Lucy Hayes,' and not a man in all 
those thousands but would have risked his life for her." 

The visit of Mrs. Hayes ended in March, 1863. She 
came again in June, when the Twenty-third was en- 
camped at Charlestown, Virginia, bringing with her the 
youngest of the boys, Joseph Thompson, only to lose 
him, for he died on the 24th of the month. She shortly 
returned home alone, leaving her husband on the eve 
of taking an important part in the capture of the famous 
Confederate raider, John Morgan, and the hard riding 
cavalry with which he had frightened and plundered 
southern Ohio. It was a sort of hunt, participated in 
by militia, gunboats, cavalry and artillery, besides the 
two veteran volunteer regiments under Colonel Hayes, 
without whose dash and generalship Morgan might 
have broken through the net. As it was, the raider be- 
gan his raid with twenty-five hundred men and ended 
it alone, in jail. 

Colonel Hayes received great credit for his share in 
the capture of Morgan, while frankly acknowledging 
the merits and services of others. He led his men back 
to their camp, and it was a long time before they were 
called upon for any more perilous duty than that of 
holding an important position in the extended national 
lines. He was almost continually hi command of 
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other regiments besides his own, and this had become 
seriously reduced in numbers by the casualties of war, 
in spite of about a hundred and fifty recruits sent to it 
during 1 86 1-2. There was even a fairly distinct prospect 
that it might in time be so reduced as to require consoli- 
dation with some other regiment in similar circum- 
stances. In such a case he might or might not lose his 
colonelcy, and the remedy, to be applied in advance, 
was a promotion to brigadier-general. This was his 
due, other men said, but he refused to take any steps 
toward obtaining the required star, continuing to do, as 
a very capable colonel, the duties of a brigade com- 
mander. 

During the autumn of 1S63-4, enough men of the old 
regiment re-enlisted to retain the organization of the 
regiment after its original term of service had expired. 
During the following winter about three hundred and 
fifty fresh recruits were added, and on the nth of June, 
1864, it was reorganized, at Staunton, Virginia, as the 
Twenty-third Ohio Veteran Volunteers, under its old 
colonel. At about the same time the original term of 
service of the Twelfth Ohio Regiment expired, and its 
remaining veterans and recruits were consolidated with 
the Twenty-third. During the more than four years of 
service of this organization, over twenty-two hundred 
men were members of it, and it came back, at last, with 
six hundred and eighty-two men, of whom about one 
hundred and fifty were original members. Its pecu- 
liarly honorable history is of especial value in any 
study of the character of a man who won the reputation 
of being one of the best colonels in the service. All ex- 
perienced military men know how much is contained in 
that ascription, and precisely how much its solid worth 
is increased when it is added that the same trustworthi- 
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ness and capacity were steadily displayed by Colonel 
Hayes as a brigade and division commander, in camp 
and field. It is entirely legitimate to search for the 
causes of regularly produced effects, and these should 
be the more carefully examined, perhaps, by the flip- 
pant people who have persisted in calling the colonel of 
the Twenty-third Ohio a "lucky man." 

In April, 1864, the camp was left behind, and the 
force under Colonel Hayes joined the expedition under 
General Crook for the destruction of the Virginia and 
Tennessee Railroad, culminating. May 9th, 1864, in the 
sharply-fought battle of Cloyd Mountain. The Confed- 
erate leader, General Jenkins, was induced by a strata- 
gem to abandon his best stronghold. Fort Brcckenridge, 
but made a stand at last in a good position, upon a 
steep ridge protected by earthworks. A first attack by 
the Union troops having been repulsed, General Crook 
ordered Colonel Hayes, with two brigades, to storm 
these works. The order was obeyed in gallant style, 
the men climbing and charging through a fire so mur- 
derous that it was said, **the whole line seemed to be 
going down at once." A ten minutes' hand-to-hand 
fight within the fortifications cleared them of the enemy, 
who retreated to a second ridge and formed again, only 
to be once more charged and driven. They were rein- 
forced and made another stand, but were finally shat- 
tered by a third charge of the national troops. It was a 
hard fight, won by desperate determination. It was 
followed by long and toilsome marches, under heavy 
rains, over almost impassably muddy roads, and on the 
8th of June, with all the first part of his work accom- 
plished, General Crook joined General Hunter, at Staun- 
ton, Virginia. Another perilous march was made, with 
the brigade of Colonel Hayes in the advance. There 
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was sharp fighting at Lexington, and a brush near 
Lynchburg, with something resembling a famine all the 
time, for the army was encumbered by a mob of 
escaped slaves, and it was beyond the reach of supply 
trains. It escaped disaster by the prudence and per- 
severing activity of its commander and the great endu- 
rance of its men. Charleston, Virginiei, was regained on 
the ist of July, and Colonel Hayes wrote to his wife: 

"We have had altogether the severest work I hare yet known in 
the war. We have marched almost continually for two months, 
fighting often, with insufficient food and sleep ; crossed the ranges of 
the AUeghanics four times, the ranges of the Blue Ridge twice; 
marched several times all day and all night without sleeping." 

On the loth of July, General Crook's command was 
ordered to strike that of General Karly, threatening the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania frontier. Near Harpers 
Ferry, on the i8th, Colonel Hayes and his brigade, 
sent out to feel the enemy, narrowly escaped capture, 
but cut its way through superior forces and rejoined the 
main body, on the 22nd, to take part in the disastrous 
battle of Winchester, on the 24th. In this light. Colonel 
Hayes commanded a division, composed of his own 
brigade and that of Colonel Mulligan, brought together 
by the emergencies of the field. They moved forward un- 
der orders to meet what seemed a strong reconnoissance 
of the enemy, but which proved to be Early's army. 
Colonel Mulligan fell in the first shock, and the force un- 
der Hayes was steadily driven back by overwhelming 
numbers. Its commander had his horse killed under 
him, but seemed to be everywhere present, directing 
and encouraging his men. It was a victory for him 
that he managed to rescue them from destruction or 
captivity. Weeks of almost continuous skirmishing fol- 
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lowed, up and down the Shenandoah Valley, and 
Colonel Hayes obtained special praise for his part in it. 
One of the fiercest fights of the war was the battle of 
Berryville, fought on the 3rd of September, between a 
division of South Carolina and Mississippi troops, under 
General Kershaw, and six regiments of the Kanawha 
division under General Crook. The battle began about 
an hour before sunset and lasted until ten o'clock that 
night Much of it was fought at pretty close quarters, 
with bloody results. There was a continued storm of 
artillery work, and the spectacle presented was terribly 
grand. The brunt was borne by the brigade under 
Hayes, who was personally exposed from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

The battle of Opequan was fought, near Winchester, 
on the 19th of September, 1864. Its hard fighting, its 
fluctuations between defeat and victory, its general 
military features, belong to history rather than to biog- 
raphy. The part taken in it by Colonel Hayes can 
perhaps be best indicated by the following extract from 
the diary of Colonel Comly, commanding the Twenty- 
third Ohio, written in camp, near Strasburg, Va. : 



"Wednesday, 2 1st. As I write, about 12 m., there is considerable 
artillery firing. Orders expressing the thanks of the President, War 
Department and General Grant, read to troops. Great cheering. 
The Twenty -third also called for three cheers for General Crook, in 
addition, which were given with a will. As there is furious shelling 
going on and we have nothing to do at present, I have concluded to 
employ myself in writing the doings of Hayes' brigade at Winchester, 
for the benefit of *my wife and other posterity,* as Paddy would say. 
«**«*« Moving forward double-quick under this fire, we 
soon reached a thick fringe of underbrush, dashing through which 
we came upon a deep slough, forty or fifty yards wide, and nearly 
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waist deep, with deep, soft mud at the bottom, and the siuiace over* 
grown with a thick bed of moss, nearly strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man. It seemed impossible to get through it, and the 
whole line was staggered for a moment. Just then I saw Colonel 
Hayes plunge in with his horse, and under a shower of bullets and 
shells, with his horse somclimcs down, sometimes up, he rode, waded 
and dragged his way through — the first man over. I immediately 
ordered the regiment by the right flank and over at the same place. 
It was a work of almost incredible difficulty to cross the slough, even 
without opposition. It is not possible to give one an idea of the 
labor, who has never seen a morass of this description. Men were 
drowned or suffocated in the slimy mud, or tangled in the moss, 
woimded, and could not get out, but still the men plunged through. 
I was the first one over on foot. I had to leave my horse with my 
orderly on account of the fences we passed, in order to keep with the 
regiment. After a pause, only long enough to partially reform, the 
line charged forward again, yelling and driving the enemy. • * * 
* * * Colonel J. H. Duvall, our division commander, is wounded, 
and we see him carried off the field, leaving our brigade commander, 
Colonel Hayes, in command of the division. He is everywhere, ex- 
posing himself recklessly, as usual. He was the first over the slough, 
he has been in advance of the line half the time since ; his adjutant- 
general has been severely wounded ; men are dropping all around 
him like leaves in an October storm, but he rides through it all as if 
he had a charmed life. Others of the bravest of the brave are on 
that line, a short distance from the enemy's works, lying under the 
terrific cross-fire and waiting for a demonstration from the left which 
shall enable us to charge forward — ** 

The remaining description given by the brave soldier 
himself is intensely interesting, but he seems to have 
seen no more striking figure in all that hot engagement, 
than the one presented by Colonel Hayes on horseback 
in front of the charging lines. 
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The battle of Fisher's Hill was fought on the day fol- 
lowing the battle of Opequan, and again the assault 
upon the Confederate position was led by Colonel 
Hayes in person, acting as a division commander. 

The battle of Cedar Creek, the battle of Sheridan's 
ride from Winchester, famous forever in prose and 
verse, was fought on the 19th of October. The Con- 
federates moved in the night, attacked with the dawn, 
and gained a well-earned victory. In the confused and 
frantic struggle, Colonel Hayes, while trying to rally a 
broken part of his division, had a horse killed under 
him and fell heavily, dislocating an ankle and receiving 
severe bruises. He escaped capture, however, held his 
remaining force well in hand and was ready to take his 
part in the second battle andbrilliant victory with which 
the day ended. He was wounded again, slightly, by a 
spent ball hitting him in the head. That night, General 
Sheridan said to Colonel Hayes, **You will be a brig- 
adier-general from this time," and the commission 
came on from Washington a few days later — " For gal- 
lant and meritorious services in the battles of Win- 
chester, Fisher's Hill, and Cedar Creek. To take rank 
from the date of the last-named battle." A more accu- 
rate expression of the truth might have been, '* In recog- 
nition of the fact that lie is and long has been a 
brigadier-general in fact, the rank and pay are now 
awarded him," He himself wrote to his wife about it : 

** General Crook gave mc a very agreeable present this afternoon 
— a pair of his old brigadier-general straps. The stars arc somewhat 
dimmed with hard service, but will correspond very well with my 
rusty old blouse. Of course I am much gratified with the promotion, 
I know perfectly well that the rank has been conferred upon all sorts 
of small people, and so cheapened shamefully, but I can't help feel- 
ing that getting it at the end of a most bloody campaign, on the re< 
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commendation of fighting generals, like Crook and Sheridan, is a rcry 
diflcrcnt thing from the same rank conferred-* well, as it has been in 
some instances.'' 



That letter was not intended for the public eye, but it 
expressed a feeling that was every way righteous and 
honorable in the mind of a man who wiis actually under 
fire in one hundred several d«'iys before the war ended, 
and whose services and endurances in camp and on the 
march were hardly of less honor and value than were his 
achievements on fields of battle. 

The brevet rank of Major-Cicneral was conferrctl upon 
General Ilaycs, March 13th, 1865, but his war record 
ended with the memorable campaign of the Shenandoah 
Valley. The brevet was given **forgalhint and dis- 
tinguished services during the campaign in West Vir- 
ginia, and particularly at the battles of Fisher's Ilill and 
Cedar Creek, Va." 

Ex-President Grant, in the second volume of his per- 
sonal memoirs, has given the following emi)hatic tes- 
timony, of double value as coming from a man who 
was somewhat careful and critical in his praise of 
others : 

** On more than one occasion in these engagements, General R, B, 
Hayes, who succeeded me as President of tlic United States, bore a 
very honorable part. His conduct on the field was marked by con- 
spicuous gallantry, as well as by the display of qualities of a higher 
order than mere personal daring. Having entered the army as a 
major of volunteers at the l)eginning of the war, (Jen. Hayes attained, 
by his meritorious services, the rank of brevet major-general before 
its close," 

No other man was a better judge than was General 
Grant of those *' qualities of a higher order " for which 
he selected his own lieutenants. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

General Hayes Elected to Congress — Last Days with the 
Army in the field — End of the War — Two terms in Con- 
gress — Governor of Ohio — Reform Measures — Retire- 
ment at Fremont — Death of Sardis Birchard — Third 
term as Governor of Ohio, 

The soldiers of the civil war were almost compelled 
to become political students, but the lessons in states- 
manship acquired varied with each man's individual 
intelligence, character and previous education. Very 
deeply rooted among them became the idea that the 
men who fought for and saved the nation were entitled 
to a controlling voice, afterwards, in the direction of its 
affairs. There was a strictly corresponding reaction, 
in the minds of many who did not serve, opposing this 
idea, and this reaction became of great importance and 
effect, but in 1864 even the Democratic opposition to 
Lincoln and to Republican radicalism was compelled 
to select for its standard bearer a Union General, 
George B. McClellan. 

Returned volunteers had thrilling and often pathetic 
stories to tell, concerning the men who had cared for 
them in camps and on marches, or who had led and 
rallied them on fields of battle. These stories went the 
rounds of rural homes and city coteries, got into news- 
papers now and then, and made their way into the 
nominating conventions, — particularly, of the Repub- 
lican party in Ohio. In the part of the State known as 
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tlic Western Reserve, a convention so influenced se- 
lected and nominated for Congress James Abram Gar- 
field, while another, held in Cincinnati, Augxist 6th, 1864, 
named Rutherford Birchard Hayes. Neither of these 
two men did anything but military duty at his post 
during the canvass, and when a friend of General Hayes 
wrote to him, informing him of his nomination, and 
urged that he should get a leave of absence to come 
home and stump his district to ensure his election, the 
General's answer said : * * Your suggestion about getting 
a furlough to ttike the stump was certainly made with- 
out reflection. An oflicer fit for duty, who at this crisis 
would abandon his post to electioneer for a seat in 
Congress, ought to be scalped." 

He frankly confessed that, having been nominated, 
he desired an election, but turned from looking at the 
civil prize to lead the men of his division in the valley 
of the Shenandoah. I'he battles of Berry ville, Win- 
chester and Fisher's Hill were fought while the canvass 
went on in the Second District of Ohio, and the battle 
of Cedar Creek in a manner crowned its result Sher- 
idan's sense of justice procured for Hayes the star of a 
general officer, and the voters £it home made him a 
Member of Congress by a majority of over twenty-four 
hundred. At the same time. General Grant was asking 
President Lincoln to mark off and discharge about a 
hundred generals because the army had no use for 
them. 

They were not of the kind of military hero, more- 
over, that the party conventions were in search of as 
candidates, and so they soon ceased to draw public paj^'. . 
and rations in any capacity. 

The soldier votes polled in General Hayes' division 
testified to the kind of political education the men were 
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acquiring : — all but fifty-five were given for Republican 
tickets. The men in the field took, and vociferously 
expressed, a strong interest in the election of their com- 
mander, while a number of returned veterans of the 
Kanawha division were only prevented from making a 
riot in a Cincinnati street by the removal from a Demo- 
cratic procession of a transparency which pictured the 
General dodging Confederate bullets. 

The forces left in the Shenandoah Valley went into 
winter quarters. The war was not over, for Richmond 
was yet to fall, but all men knew that the end must 
shortly come. During several months General Hayes 
devoted himself with his accustomed fidelity to the 
duties of his post, and then asked for his first leave of 
absence, excepting the one given him as a wounded 
man. It was readily granted and he went home to 
make a brief visit with his family and friends. Proud 
and glad were they, and it seemed as if honors and hap- 
piness had been heaped upon him. Another boy was 
in the house, born two days after the battle of Fishers 
Hill. 

Abraham Lincoln was to be inaugurated, on the 4th 
of March, 1865, and General Hayes went to Washington 
to be present on that occasion and to listen to the ad- 
dress which was also the farewell of the man he loved 
and honored. His own duties in Congress were not to 
begin until the following December, and he returned to 
his West Virginia camp. Tidings came thick and fast, 
concerning the events which attended the mournful 
^death struggle of the Confederacy. There were shout- 
ings and rejoicings on parade and around the camp-fires, 
until they were turned suddenly to wrath and grief by 
the telegram announcing the murder of the President 
The letter which the General wrote to Mrs. Hayes, a 
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few hours after the dark news came to him, offieans the 
best possible keynote for any student of his subsequent 
course as a politician and statesman. It is dated at 
New Creek, West Virginia, i6th April (Sunday), 1865. 



^^WTien I heard first, yesterday morning, of the awful tragedy at 
Washington, I was pained and shocked to a degree I have never be- 
fore experienced. I got on to the cars, then just starting, and rode 
down to Cumberland. The probable consequences, or rather the 
possible results, in their worst imaginable form, were presented to my 
mind, one after the other, until I really began to feel that here was a 
calamity so extensive that in no direction could be found any, tlie 
slightest glimmer, of consolation. The nation's great joy turned 
suddenly to a greater sorrow ! A ruler, tested and proved in every 
way, and in every way found equal to the occasion, to be exchanged 
for a new man whose ill-omened beginning made the nation hai^ its 
head ! Lincoln for Johnson 1 The work of reconstruction, requii^ 
in^; so much statesmanship, yjisX Iwgun ! The calamity to Mr. Lin- 
coln in a personal point of view, — so uncalled-for a (ate ! So un- 
dcserve<l ! So unprovoked ! The pi-obable effect upon the future of 
public men in this country, the necessity for guards ; our ways to be 
as>iiiiilated to those of the despotisms of the Old World — and so I 
would find my mind filled only with images of evil and calamity, un- 
til I felt a sinking of heart hardly equaled by that which oppi 



us all when the <lefeat of our army at Manassas almost crushed the 
natitm. But slowly, as in all cases of great affliction, one comes to 
feel that it is not all darkness ; the catastrophe is so much less, happen- 
iiii( now, than it would have been at any time U-fore, since Mr. Lin- 
ci)hrs election. At the period after his first inauguration ; at any of 
the peritKls of great public confusion ; during the pendency of the 
last Presidential election ; at any time before the defeat of Lee, 
such a calamity might have si»aled the nation's doom. Now, the 
march of events can't be stayed, probably can't be changed. It is 
possible that a greater degree of severity in dealing with the rebellioQ 
may be ordered, and that may be for the best. As to Mr. lincoln't 
name and fame and memory, — all is safe. His firmness, moderation, 
goodness of heart ; his quaint humor, his perfect honesty and di- 
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rcctness of purpose, his logic, his modesty, his sound judgment, and 
great wisdom ; the contrast between his obscure beginnings and the 
greatness of his subsequent position and achievements ; his tragic 
death, giving him ahnost the crown of martyrdom, elevate him to a 
place in history second to none others in ancient or modem times. 
His success in his great office, his hold upon the confidence and 
affections of his countrymen, we shall all say are only second to 
Washington's ; we shall probably feel and think that they are not 
second^ even to his.** 



He was to be a member of two successive Con- 
gresses, in which the views of Lincoln were to be 
brought into stormy collision with those of Johnson. 

A military movement towards Lynchburg had been 
ordered, in April, 1865, to be commanded by General 
Hancock. The course of events rendered it unneces- 
sary, and it was not made, but in preparing for it Gen- 
eral Hayes was transferred to a new command, form- 
ing part of the proposed expedition. That he should be 
selected by Grant and Sheridan for swift work under 
Hancock, was every way equivalent to a sword of 
honor, but he gave up his old division with extreme 
reluctance, fully reciprocated by the soldiers. They 
felt, as it was expressed for them by one of their own 
officers : **I think that by a just and equitable title, 
sealed with blood, dearly bought and fairly won, this is 
your brigade, " 

The farewell address of General Hayes to his own 
especial command is in itself a condensed chapter of 
war history. 



«* Comrades : It is with great regret that I have been compelled to 
part with the officers and men of the Second Brigade. (First Division, 
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Department of Virginia.) With many of you I have been associated 
in the service almost four years ; with three of the regiments of the 
brigade more than two years, and with all the regiments during the 
memorable campaign of 1864. The battle of Cloyd Mountain ; the 
burning of New River Bridge, and the night march over Salt Pond 
Mountain, under General Crook, in May ; the days and nights of 
marching, fighting and star\'ing on the Lynchburg raid, in June ; the . 
defeat at Winchester, and the retreat on the 24th and 25th of July ; 
the skirmishing, marching and countermarching in the Shenandoah 
Valley, in August ; the bloody and brilliant victories in September ; 
the night battle at Bcrryville, the turning of the enemy's left at 
Sheridan's battle of Winchester ; the avalanche which swept down 
North Mountain upon the rebel stronghold at Fisher's Hill ; the final 
conflict in October; the surprise and defeat of the morning, and 
the victory of the evening at Cedar Creek, — these and a thousand 
other events and scenes in the campaign of 1864 form part of our 
common recollections which we arc not likely ever to forget. As long 
as they are remembered, we shall be reminded of each other and of 
the friendly and agreeable relation which so long existed between us. 
*' It is very gratifying to me that I was allowed to serve with you 
until we received together the tidings of the great victory which ends 
the rebellion. WTiatevcr may be your fortune, I shall not cease to 
feel a lively interest in everything which concerns your welfare and 
reputation." 

A few weeks later, General Hayes felt that he was at 
last free to send in his resignation, and it was formally 
accepted, to take effect June 8th, 1865. 

The old life, including all law practice and business 
connections, had passed away at the sound of the Sum- 
ter gun. ]\Iore than four full years had been spent away 
from home. New arrangements were to be made for 
the future, but the first duty in hand was a long vaca- 
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tion, including visits with his mother and Uncle Sardis 
Birchard. It was not until October that the returned 
veteran was once more settled in his former residence 
in Cincinnati. 

The Thirty-ninth Congress organized on the 4th ot 
December, 1865, and Congressman Hayes was in his 
seat. He was appointed chairman of the Library Com- 
mittee, and took up the duties of his position very much 
as if he had been assigned to the command of a 
brigade. There was much need of precisely such a 
working chairman in charge of the business of that 
committee. He made no attempt to distinguish himself 
as an orator on the floor of the House. There was no 
need whatever that he should do so, for the old party 
leaders, distinguished parliamentarians, had nearly all 
been re-elected by their constituencies, and there was 
even a superabundance of oratorical capacity and 
readiness among them. General Hayes, moreover, 
although a good stump speaker and a convincing jury- 
lawyer, had imbibed strong prejudices against the pre- 
valent waste of time in Congressional debates. He was 
a new member, and he was quite contented that he suc- 
ceeded in greatly amending the copyright law and in 
trebling the area, contents and usefulness of the Con- 
gressional library, the additions including the invalu- 
able historical and scientific collections of the Force 
Library and that of the Smithsonian Institute. At the 
same time he was instrumental in fending off proposed 
purchases of numerous curiosities in paint and marble 
urged upon Congress as works of art. With reference 
to the several legislative acts providing for the recon- 
struction of the South, he was in entire accord with the 
Republican party and his recorded votes present no 
noteworthy deviation. He gave his first vote in Con- 
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grcss for a resolution affirming the sacredness of the 
public debt and denouncing every form of repudiation. 
Another vote, early in the session, was given in opposi- 
tion to a resolution increasing the pay of members of 
Congress. He introduced a resolution, which was 
agreed to, aiming at the discovery and prevention or 
punishment of frauds by pension agents. 

The most important legislation originating with Gen- 
eral Hayes, while in Congress, was the series of resolu- 
tions drafted by him in 1865 and submitted, after consul- 
tation with other Republican leaders, to the caucus of 
the party in the House. They embodied the ideas which 
became the policy of the Republican party. With ref- 
erence to the purposes of biography, however, they 
furnish a noteworthy expression of the fact that the 
successful student, lawyer and soldier, had also become 
a clear-headed statesman. They were as follows : 



** Resolved, That it is the sense of the caucus that the best if not the 
only mode of obtaining from the States lately in rebellion guarantees 
which will be irreversible, is by amendments of the national Constitu- 
tion. 

* ' Resolved, That such amendments to the national Constitution as 
may be deemed necessary ought to be submitted to the House for its 
action at as early a day as possible, in order to propose them to the 
several States during the present sessions of their legislatures. 

"Resolved, That an amendment, basing representation on voters 
instead of population, ought to be promptly acted upon, and the 
judiciary committee is requested to prepare resolutions for that 
purpose, and submit them to the House as soon as practicable." 

The resolutions were agreed to, in the caucus, and 
the subsequent recorded co-operation of General 
Hayes with other Republican statesmen sufficiently indi- 
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cates the position and rank accorded to him. He was 
not a talking member, but he was all the more a 
vigorous worker, watching vigilantly the course of 
events and exercising a perceptible influence in shap- 
ing Congressional action. Not so well known among 
newspaper readers as were the eloquent orators, his 
colleagues upon the floor understood his and their rela- 
tive value. As in the army, he actually commanded a 
brigade and then a division, although the shoulder straps 
and stars of popular recognition had not yet been ac- 
corded to him. 

In the autumn of 1865, General Hayes made a vigor- 
ous and effective canvass of Ohio on behalf of his old 
companion in arms, General Jacob D. Cox, the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor. He made speeches in 
about twenty counties, adding materially to his own 
reputation as an orator and politician. In August, 1 866, 
the Republican Convention of the Second District of 
Ohio gave him the high honor of a re-nomination by 
acclamation. It was a time of intense excitement, for 
the contest between President Andrew Johnson and 
the Republican majority in Congress was at its height. 
General Hayes had taken advanced ground with refer- 
ence to reconstruction measures already proposed and 
others understood to be in preparation, and he now de- 
fended himself before the people in a manner which won 
the warm admiration of his party and secured his return 
to Congress. There was a falling off in the majorities of 
other Republican members from Ohio, but the Second 
District indorsed its representative by a majority of 
twenty-five hundred and fifty-six over a very able and 
popular Democratic competitor. 

The Thirty-ninth Congress had taken action which 
enabled its successor to meet and organize without 
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waiting for the usual day in December, or for a Presi- 
dential summons. The Fortieth Congress therefore 
came together, for the tremendous business pressing 
upon it, on the nth of March, 1867, and General Hayes 
was in his seat Perhaps a military writer might have 
described that body as * ' The Thirty-ninth Congressional 
Veterans, re-enlisted for two years as the Fortieth," so 
few were the new recruits. 

It was the Congress of the reconstruction measures, 
including '* negro suffrage." It was the only Congress in 
the history of the nation in which any party held a suf- 
ficiently compact and disciplined two-thirds vote to 
systematically disregard and over-ride the veto power 
of the Executive. It became, at last, the over-balanc- 
ing and controlling power, and when its lower house 
resolved itself into the Grand Inquest of the nation, to 
l^rcsent grave charges against Andrew Johnson, Presi- 
dent, the upper house became a High Court of Impeach- 
ment for the trial of those charges. The course of Con- 
gressman Hayes, with reference to any part of these 
matters discussed or acted upon while he was in Congress 
was simply that of a firm and consistent but exception- 
ally cool and uncxcited member of the party in posses- 
sion and exercise of so much power. 

There is no reasonable doubt that General Hayes 
could have obtained a third election to Congress if he 
had so willed, but even when he accepted his second 
nomination, his thoughts were turning away from the 
unpleasant turmoil of political life. He preferred the 
practice of his profession, or else a rural life, such as 
was offered him upon the ample acres of Uncle Sardis 
Birchard, near Fremont, formerly Lower Sandusky, Ohio. 
Whatever may have been his personal wishes, however, 
he was not left to make the decision. The State of Ohio 
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was to hold an election for governor in the autumn of 
1867, and it was well understood that the result was 
doubtful. 

The old issue of State-rights was to be presented, in 
new forms as well as old, reinforced, many thought, by 
a widespread feeling of reaction against what was 
termed the usurpation by Congress, — or by the Repub- 
lican party usurping the place of Congress, — of powers 
not given to that body by the Constitution but reserved 
to the Executive. The Democratic party held its con- 
vention on the 8th of June, 1867, defined its position 
with much force and nominated one of its ablest and 
most respected leaders, Hon. Allen G. Thurman. The 
Republican State Convention was called to meet at 
Columbus, June 19th, 1867, and all its delegates felt, 
before leaving home, that it was a time for them to 
lay aside every other consideration and search for their 
best possible candidate. Almost a majority of them 
were at first satisfied with the knownpopularity of Hon. 
Samuel Galloway, but those who did so were all the 
while hearing voices which demanded a candidate with 
a bright civil-war record. Governor Cox was not to be 
a candidate for renomination, and by the time the con- 
vention was organized for business on the 19th of 
June, all other army names had been put aside for that 
of General Hayes. He was nominated, by a handsome 
majority, on the first ballot, and his acceptance was 
pledged for him by a personal friend. It is worthy of 
note, that he had been widely mentioned in connection 
with a similar honor, in 1865, but had peremptorily for- 
bidden the use of his name. The present action of the 
convention was taken altogether without the expression 
of any ambition on his part 

The platform adopted courageously accepted the 
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issues of the hour, including ''manhood sufiirage " and 
the entire record of the Republican party ; and General 
Hayes rcsig^ncd his seat in Congress to go home and 
fight the battle in which he had been so unexpectedly 
chosen to lead. 

As the canvass proceeded, it became evident that the 
righteousness of the war for the Union and of all the 
legislation involved by the policy of the war party was 
in a manner on trial before the people of Ohio. Besides 
the State ofiiccrs, a legislature, and, with that, a United 
States senator, depended upon the count of votes. The 
contest assumed national importance, and capable 
speakers from other States came to participate in it, 
while both General Hayes and Mr. Thurman became 
known to the country, as they otherwise might not 
have been, by reason of the vigor and ability with 
which they contended for the victory. Both of them 
won it General Hayes and the Republican State 
ticket with him, triumphed by a majority of somewhat 
less than three thousand, while the proposed manhood 
suffrage amendment to the State constitution was buried 
by an adverse majority of fifty thousand, a Democratic 
legislature was chosen and Mr. Thurman was sent to 
the United States Senate. It was sufficiently evident 
that the Republican party in Ohio had been saved from 
a ruinous defeat only by the personal popularity and 
tireless energy of its candidate for Governor. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was inaugurated Governor of 
Ohio in the rotunda of the State capitol, January 13th, 
1868. 

The address which he delivered offers an admi- 
rable illustration of the political truth that each of the 
States of the Union is, within its own limits of organism, 
a type of the nation. It was necessary to deal with 
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matters of taxation and finance, of the civil rights of 
citizens of Ohio, and also with the great questions upon 
which national parties were then divided In connec- 
tion with subsequent messages to the legislature and 
with the record of a very able and successful adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the commonwealth, it vividly 
presents the idea that the governorship of such a State 
as Ohio is an admirable school in which to prepare for 
undertaking the heavier responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency. Omitting from the list of American chief 
magistrates tlie Father of his Country and the *' military 
hero " names, nearly two-thirds of the remainder have 
served such an apprenticeship. An examination of the 
lists of candidates in later times suggests that the public 
mind recog^iizes something like a necessity. Samuel 
J. Tilden very nearly attained an election, and Grover 
Cleveland succeeded in doing so, by a display of com- 
petence as Governor of the State of New York. 

Among the subjects of general as well as local inter- 
est to which the earnest attention of Governor Hayes 
was given were those of crime and the reform of crimi- 
nals, the treatment of convicts in prison, the condition 
and management of paupers, and the deep humanities 
demanded by the insane. Prison reform, in all its rela- 
tions and branches, obtained a hold upon him which 
was never lost. It was a matter of course that he 
should do all in his power, zealously, for the widows 
and orphans of his fellow-soldiers, demanding for them 
the fulfilment of the covenant which the State had 
entered into with its dead riflemen. 

Governor Hayes increased his personal popularity 
steadily, duringhis first term, among intelligent men of 
both parties, in spite of the fact that he performed much 
active campaign work for his own in the stirring can- 
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vass of 1868. In the following year, 1869, the Repub- 
lican State Convention met at Columbus, June 29th, 
and gave him an enthusiastic re-nomination by accla- 
mation. It was a well-deserved honor, and it was 
something more, for a hard fight was at hand and a 
dashing leader was needed. The Democratic party 
nominated George H. Pendleton, after General Rose- 
crans had refused to become a candidate upon the issue 
proposed. This issue was a grave political blunder, 
but for a short time it seemed likely to carry a majority 
of the voters of Ohio. It was a platform which threat- 
ened the repudiation of the outstanding bonds of the 
United States unless they should be submitted to tax- 
ation, and which demanded that the national debt 
should be liquidated with paper money. The field was 
closely contested, for there were plausible forms in 
which to present the financial monstrosity which so 
evidently required killing, but Governor Hayes received 
at the polls a majority of seven thousand five hundred 
and six votes. He had fought for national honesty and 
had won, and once more there had been a national in- 
terest taken in the State canvass of Ohio. Not many 
other governors were becoming so well and so widely 
known. 

An important point in the first message of Governor 
Hayes in this second term is his advocacy of measures 
embodying the entire doctrine of civil service reform, as 
it is now understood. He was therefore one of its 
l)ioneers, leading, as usual, a brigade in the advance. 
He urged the same ideas in letters to members of.Con- 
gress, advocating also a steady reduction of the national 
debt and the abolition of the franking privilege. In the 
sound statesmanship of subsequent messages and in the 
performance of the routine duties of his office, the 
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Governor exhibited the same methodical and laborious 
care for all the interests committed to his supervision 
w^hich had distinguished him as a student, as a lawyer 
and as the hard-working Colonel of the Twenty-third 
Ohio Volunteers. 

It is not necessary here to present a detailed catalogue 
of an administration which was monotonous in its de- 
mand for honesty, economy and an enlightened care 
for the material interests and the natural resources of 
the commonwealth. 

On various occasions, many in number, the Governor 
was called upon to make public addresses, in addition 
to the other demands upon his time. Noteworthy 
among these was his speech at the opening of the great 
Exposition for Textile Fabrics, at Cincinnati, in 1869, 
and more so was his address at the mass meeting, 
April 13th, 1870, with which his colored fellow-citizens 
celebrated the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

As his second term drew near its end. Governor 
Hayes once more declared his wish to retire from public 
life. He wrote, half humorously, to one of his friends : 
** I, too, mean to be out of politics. The ratification of 
the Fifteenth Amendment gives me the boon of equality 
before the law, terminates my enlistment and discharges 
me cured." 

In January, 1872, the Ohio legislature was to choose 
a senator of the United States, in place of Hon. John 
Sherman, and there were several Republican members 
who were disposed to put aside that well-tried and 
honored statesman. The Democratic members were 
known to be personally well disposed toward the Gov- 
ernor, and they were in a minority strong enough to 
become a majority if reinforced by the anti-Sherman 
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Republicans. The seat in the Senate was therefore 
offered to Governor Hayes, and in rejecting it he prac- 
tically gave it to Mr. Sherman. The brightest feature 
of the transaction is the fact that nobody felt called 
upon to express any surprise. All men seemed to nod 
their heads and say : "It was the right tiling to do and 
you couldn't expect Hayes to do anything else." 

The political tide was setting against the Republican 
party in 1872. It had been long in power, and the 
Democratic opposition had an accumulated fund of 
criticisms with which to assail it effectively. It was 
needful to bring forward the best men, and the Republi- 
cans of the district formerly represented by Governor 
Hayes, nominated him for Congress, in defiance of his 
objections and protests. Having been nominated, in 
spite of himself, he made a spirited canvass and was 
defeated by an adverse majority of only about fifteen 
hundred, which was doing very well indeed, under the 
circumstances. The Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, Hon. William Allen, was elected. 

The post of Assistant United States Treasurer at Cin- 
cinnati was offered by President Grant to General 
Hayes, a few months after the expiration of his term of 
ofBce, but was declined, for the declaration in favor of 
retirement and rest had been sincere. 

More than threescore years and ten had now passed 
over the head of Sardis Birchard. He had increased in 
wealth as well as in days, and he now insisted that his 
Mephew, his only heir, should come and live with him 
at Fremont. He had ^\nq\\ much more than the 
ordinary affection of an uncle, and had watched with 
proud exultation the advancement of * Ruddy " through 
every grade of his successive promotions, from the 
school of good Mrs. Joan Murray to the Major-General's 
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double-starred shoulder-straps and the Governor's chair. 
So the • arrangement was made, and one of its first 
results was a modification of the old gentleman's will. 
His nephew induced him to make bequests of about 
seventy-five thousand dollars in amount, to the people 
of Fremont, for a public park and a free public library. 

The death of Sardis Birchard, wliich took place in 
January, 1874, left his heir in possession of a very good 
estate. All the earlier love of rural life came back to 
ask for indulgence, and the veteran General, who now 
declared himself also a veteran politician, on the retired 
list of statesmen, laid plans for a quiet future and be- 
gan with enthusiasm to put them in execution. He 
was only fifty-two years of age, he and his wife and 
their five children were in vigorous health, and the 
creation of a model home for such a family was a dream 
worth realizing. Over a thousand trees were planted 
on the spacious grounds around the homestead, with 
abundant vines and shrubbery, while the house itself 
was made ready for hospitality as well as for comfort 

The home was already occupied while its process of 
development went on, but the dream of retirement was 
doomed to interruption and to long postponement 

The Republican party in Ohio rallied stubbornly, after 
its temporary overthrow in 1873, ^'^^ prepared for an- 
other fight in 1875. Governor Allen had proved him- 
self a capable public servant ; he was sure of a renomi- 
nation by his party, and of calling out its utmost strength 
at the polls. He would certainly be re-elected, unless 
opposed by a man of corresponding strength, and the 
eyes of Ohio Republicans turned again toward General 
Hayes. He was strongly averse to becoming a candi- 
date, declared himself in favor of his friend, Judge Taft, 
of Cincinnati, and induced the delegates from his own 
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county to vote for that gentleman. They kept their 
promise, but the Convention, which met at Columbus, 
June 2(1, 1874, adhered to its own view of the situation. 
On the first ballot, three hundred and ninety-six votes 
were for Hayes, one hundred and fifty-one for Tafl, 
and then a son of the latter arose and moved to make 
the nomination of Hayes unanimous. A telegram set- 
ting forth this latter fact reached Fremont just in time to 
make General Hayes tear up the despatch he had writ- 
ten, declining the nomination, and to substitute for it 
another, accepting. 

Even a part of the Republican party was understood 
to be wavering upon the paper money question and 
the speedy rcsinnption of specie payments by the 
nation, and there were comi)romising counsellors who 
advised their candidate against too out-spoken a decla- 
ration of his own extreme financial views. He repudi- 
ated that counsel in utterances which concentrated upon 
him the opposition of all who favored even a moderate 
increase of the currency, but brought to his support, at 
the same time, many a clear-headed Democrat who 
had not forgotten his party traditions in favor of hard 
money. The account of losses and gains on that head 
was not precisely what the inflation advocates had cal- 
culated upon. Another issue was met as boldly : there 
had been an ill-advised movement in favor of a 
division of the State school fund between Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants, and it was said that a declaration 
for secular education and against sectarian recognition 
by the State would cost General Hayes the entire Cath- 
olic vote. He did not hesitate to advocate vehemently 
the thorough application of sound American doctrine 
in that respect, and again the ])rophets of evil were 
mistaken. They had left out of sight the intelligence 
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of the Catholic priests and laymen who refuse to con- 
centrate public opinion against their faith, on the one 
hand, and on the other they had under-estimated the 
reactionary force of Protestantism. As usual, the bold 
front and the well-led charge won the day and General 
Hayes was elected governor of Ohio for a third term, 
by a majority of fifty-live hundred, at the end of a can- 
vass which had once more drawn upon him the attention 
of the whole country. 

The administration of this third and last term as 
governor was like the others in all things relating to the 
action of Governor Hayes. He gave even a more de- 
voted attention, however, to prisons and their inmates, 
to the widows and orphans of soldiers, and to civil ser- 
vice reform. His view of the proper relations between 
party services and public offices was tlioroughly dclhied 
in his correspondence with leading men and in freciuent 
utterances, and requires but one illustration of the man- 
ner in which he practically applied it. An altogether 
suitable Republican was an applicant for the position of 
State Librarian, then held by a Democrat. The ai)plica- 
tion was favored by the Governor's best friends and most 
influential supporters, but he wrote to the candidate : 

** The present incumbent of the librarianship is a faithful, painstak- 
ing old gentleman, with a family of invalid ^irls depending on him. His 
courtesy and evident desire to accommodate all who visit the library 
have secured him the indorsement of almost all who are in the habit 
of using the books, and, under the circumstances, I cannot remove 
him. Old associations, your fitness and claims, draw me the other 
way, but you see, etc., etc. 

"Very sincerely, 

*»R. 13. Hayes." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Attitude of Parties — Governor Hayes Nominated for Presi- 
dent of the United States — National Conventions and 
their Work — A Heated Campaign — The Doubtful States 
and the Electoral Commission — Prolonged Conflict and 
Suspefise — The Decision, 

The political forces, personal and doctrinal, which 
control the action of voters, offer a perpetual enigma 
to the most acute and experienced students of American 
politics. The great tides of popular opinion ebb and 
flow, carrying with them, in ordinary times, less of 
good or evil to the affairs of the republic than many 
people suppose. The civil war was not occasioned 
by the action, failure or success, of any party, but rather 
by a long continued failure to act. It was a conse- 
quence of supineness arising from moral palsy on one 
part and a sort of insanity on another. The customary 
ebb and flow may be stormy but it is not destructive. 
It is exceedingly regular in all its seeming irregularity 
and can be estimated fairly well, within certain limits. 
It is within those limits only that the trained acuteness 
of the professional politician, journalist or habitual stu- 
dent can be of any service. It is within these limits 
only that personal character and popularity are of any 
avail, such as they have being all but neutralized by the 
certainty that each party will seek for nearly the same 
personal elements of success in making its nominations. 

The election returns prove that the great mass of each 
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party in every State is a factor to be safely depended 
upon in calculating beforehand the results of elections. 
It is the nature, even the intelligence of the fluctuating 
vote, which occasions so close and continual an inspec- 
tion of the long lists of names of already eminent or ris- 
ing statesmen with reference to this availability, and to 
what may well be termed their possibility. 

A general with a brilliant war record, twice a member 
of Congress and then three times a successful governor 
of one of the most important States of the Union, could 
not be omitted from any current catalogue of the men 
to be kept in mind by the leaders of his party. General 
Hayes was spoken of with reference to the Presidency 
at an early day. In October, 1871, at a large public 
meeting held in Cincinnati, the president of the Chamber 
of Commerce introduced him as *'the next Republican 
candidate for President of the United States." The idea 
took firm root among the people of Ohio, as time went 
on, and during the canvass of 1875, without any agency 
on his part, the people of many localities where he was 
to speak were invited to ''come out and hear the next 
President of the United States." His friends, near and 
far, not only talked about him in connection with the 
nomination, but many of them wrote to him. It was 
his own opinion that the known strength of other Re- 
publican leaders put him outside of the narrow circle 
within which a choice must be made. The truth was 
that each of a group of several men was too strong to be 
put aside alone, without harm, and so they all had to 
be put aside together. To one of his numerous corre- 
spondents he wrote, and the letter is a sufficiently good 
example of all : 

*'Iam not pushing, directly or indirectly. It is not likely that 1 
shall. If the sky falls we shall all catch larks. On the topics you 
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name, a busy seeker after truth would find my views in speeches and 
messages, but I shall not help him find them. I appreciate your 
motives and yoiu- friendship. But it is not the thing for you or me 
to enroll oiu-selves in the great army of office-seekers. Let the cur- 
rents alone.*' 

That was really all that was required, for they were 
flowing strongly. The Ohio Republican State Conven- 
tion met on the 29th of March, and unanimously adopted 
the following resolution : 

**The Republican party of Ohio, having full confidence in the 
honesty, ability and patriotism of Rutherford B. Hayes, cordially 
presents him to the Republican National Convention, for nomination 
for President of the United States, and our State delegates to that 
convention are instructed and the district delegates are requested to 
use their earnest efforts to seciu-e his nomination.'* 

One week later, April 6th, he wrote to a personal 
friend; ** Having done absolutely nothing to make 
myself the candidate of Ohio, I feel very little responsi- 
bility for future results — " that is, for the result at the 
national convention. 

The Sixth Republican National Convention met at 
Cincinnati, on the 14th of June, 1876. It was an exceed- 
ingly dignified body, composed of the representative 
men of a great party, deeply impressed with the fact 
that they w^ere manifestly menaced with political over- 
throw. The Democratic nominations had not yet been 
made, but there was little doubt in any man s mind as 
to who was to be the standard-bearer of the opposition. 
It was also understood that the platform it would pre- 
sent would favor a resumption of specie payments, a 
reduction of taxation and a general reform movement 

The situation was relieved rather than complicated 
by the fact that a distinctively greenback, or paper 
money party had held a convention, on the 17th of May, 
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and had named Peter Cooper and Samuel F. Gary as its 
candidates for President and Vice-President. 

The proposition to present the name of President 
Grant for a third time had met with such positive con- 
demnation that it was not brought before the Republican 
convention. 

The platform adopted set forth fully and clearly the 
well known doctrines and position of the party, advo- 
cated the resumption of specie payments and took 
advanced ground with reference to various reforms. It 
began with the following preamble : 

"When in the economy of Providence, this land was to be purged 
of human slavery, and when the strength of the government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, was to be demonstrated, 
the Repubhcan party came into power. Its deeds have passed into 
history, and we look back to them with pride. Incited by their 
memories to high aims for the good of mankind, and looking to the 
future with unfaltering courage, hope and purpose, we, the represent- 
atives of the party, in national convention assembled, make the fol- 
lowing declarations of principles.'' 

When all preliminary business had been accomplished 
on the 1 6th of June, the roll of States was called for 
nominations, and the names of James G. Blaine, Oliver 
P. Morton, Benjamin H. Bristow, Roscoe Conkling, 
Rutherford B. Hayes and John F. Hartranft were pre- 
sented. That of Governor Hayes was placed before 
the convention eloquently by ex-Governor Noyes, of 
Ohio. Several other names afterwards received a few 
ballots each. The first ballot stood as follows : Blaine, 
two hundred and eighty-five votes ; Conkling, one hun- 
dred and thirteen ; Bristow, ninety-nine ; Morton, one 
hundred and twenty-four ; Hayes, sixty-one; Hartranft, 
fifty-eight ; Jewell, eleven ; Wheeler, three. Five more 
ballots followed, with intervening consultations among 
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the delegates. A large number of them were even 
bitterly opposed to the nomination of Mr. Blaine;, and 
were watching the votes with reference to his defeat 
rather than to the success of any other candidate. 
They saw that in each successive ballot Mr. Blaine and 
Governor Hayes gained steadily, while others as stead- 
ily lost, and the two lower disappeared On the sixth 
ballot the Governor was second on the list, although with 
but one hundred and thirteen votes, two more than 
Mr. Conkling. Mr. Blaine had three hundred and eight, 
and seventy more would nominate him. 

The seventh ballot began under great but fairly well 
supressed excitement State after State with fractions of 
many discordant delegations, turned over their votes to 
Hayes, until he had received three hundred and eighty- 
four. Mr. Blaine had also advanced to three hundred 
and fifty-one, while twenty-one of Mr. Bristow's friends 
had refused to change. 

The result was a genuine relief to all the anxieties of 
the convention, and the nomination of Governor Hayes 
was declared unanimous with hearty enthusiasm. Nei- 
ther of the factions which had endangered the peace 
and success of the party had triumphed, and a name 
had been selected upon which all could unite. It had 
been from the beginning the second choice of those who 
had other favorites and there was less heart-burning, 
therefore, when it was made the first William A, 
Wheeler, of New York, was nominated for Vice President, 
and the convention adjourned. 

On the following day, June 17th, the chairman of the 
convention, Hon. Edward McPherson, with the com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, presented themselves 
in the Executive office, at Columbus. In reply to the 
address of Mr. McPherson, announcing the action of 
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the convention, the Governor cordially, though briefly, 
accepted the nomination, promising a more extended 
response, in writing, at an early day. 

It was felt by many that the success of the party 
might depend upon the terms and tone of that response, 
and it was waited for even with anxiety. To a very 
large part of the voting population of the country. 
Governor Hayes was a new man, known only by name, 
if known at all. There were other public men of in- 
ferior capacities, of minor services, and of questionable 
character, who had been incomparably better advertised. 
Moreover, the platform of the party had been under- 
stood and expected beforehand. It could not well con- 
tain any new features, and its hold upon popular faith 
required strengthening. Precisely the required strength 
was added by the letter to Mr. McPherson and the com- 
mittee, which was printed and read three weeks later, 
July 8th, 1876. 

It opened with an unexpectedly vigorous and pointed 
argument and declaration in favor of Civil Service 
reform. This was followed, as by a corollary, by a 
clause in which the Republican candidate for the Presi- 
dency said : '* I desire to perform what I regard as a 
duty, in stating now my inflexible purpose, if elected, 
not to be a candidate for election to a second term." 
Other candidates had been impressed with the reasons 
for making such a declaration but not one had recorded 
his convictions after this manner. Following this were 
forcible reiterations of the position of the party and his 
own determination with reference to the financial honor 
of the nation and the resumption of specie payments. 
Accepting the platform as a whole and in all its parts, 
he discussed the then condition of the Southern States 
in a spirit which furnished a needed rejoinder to the 
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most effective part of the platform of indictment of the 
Republican party already adopted by the Democratic 
National Convention. This body had met at St Louis 
on the 28th of June, and had nominated for President, 
Samuel J. Tilden, and for Vice-President, Thomas A. 
Hendricks. 

The canvass which followed was embittered by all 
that remained of the animosities of the civil war, and 
by the excitement of race antagonism at the North as 
well as at the South. For the first time since i860, all 
the States were to be represented in the electoral college, 
and this fact greatly increased the universal doubt and 
agitation. In no other Presidential year, since i860, 
had such vast and threatening financial questions been 
apparently involved in the electoral result. The busi- 
ness community looked forward to election day with a 
desire for relief from a suspense which was in itself a 
disaster, and whicli made patriotic men of either party 
ready to accept willingly the success of the other. The 
expected relief did not come. When the polls were 
closed on the 7th of November, 1876, both parties 
claimed the victory. Two days later, the Democratic 
claim seemed to be well founded, for the northern States 
of New York, New Jersey, Indiana and Connecticut, 
with all the Southern States except Louisiana, South Car- 
olina and Florida, had undoubtedly given their electors 
to Tilden and Hei>dricks. There was even a technical 
flaw in the Republican claim to the three votes of Ore- 
gon, although that State had unquestionably voted for 
Hayes. The Southern States named were also claimed 
by the Republicans, with charges of the gravest charac- 
ter concerning the fraud, intimidation and violence by 
which the freedom of the ballot had been assailed and 
even destroyed in a number of districts. 
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Without the States 111 dispute, the Democratic can- 
didates had received one hundred and eighty-four 
electoral votes, and the Republican candidates one 
hundred and sixty-three ; but if to the latter were to be 
added three from Oregon, seven from South Carohna, 
eight from Louisiana, and four from Florida, twenty- 
two in all, their success would he assured by a majority 
of one. The exasperating features of the situation were 
increased for the Democratic party by the fact that the 
Southern electors claimed by the Republicans repre- 
sented colored voters, and by the fact that the popular 
vote was apparently in favor of Mr. Tilden by a 
majority of about a quarter of a million ; and for their 
opponents by their own wrathful conviction that there 
had not been a fair election, a full expression of the will 
of the freedmen, in any of the Southern States. 

Each party charged upon the other not only frauds 
already committed, but an additional crime proposed in 
the counting and returning of the votes of the disputed 
States ; and each sent representatives, of their most emi- 
nent and trusted men, to personally watch the processes 
and prevent the consummation of any such plot against 
the elective franchise. This was every way a wise pre- 
caution, but the gentlemen accepting the duty were at 
once humorously described as *' the visiting statesmen." 
They were a conservative and pacifying agency, rein- 
forced by Governor Hayes himself, in a letter to John 
Sherman, at New Orleans, written at Columbus, Ohio, 
November 17th, 1876, in which he said : *' You feel, I 
am sure, as I do, about this whole business. A fair 
election would have given us about forty electoral votes 
at the South — at least that many. But we are not to 
allow our friends to defeat one outrage by another. 
There must be nothing crooked on our part. Let Mr. 
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Tilden have the place by violence, intimidation and 
fraud, rather than undertake to prevent it by means that 
will not bear the severest scrutiny. " 

The technical difficulties in the Oregon case were 
overcome, in due season, and at no time was there any 
doubt that the three votes of that State justly belonged 
to Hayes and Wheeler. With reference to the others, 
the doubt remained after the work of the visiting states- 
men was finished. In South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Florida, certificates of election, executed in due form by 
the several governors in favor of Republican electors, 
were sent to Congress, but at the same time came other 
certificates, variously verified, in favor of Democratic 
electors, and the conflict grew deeper and more threaten- 
ing. Hot-headed men talked loudly of another civil 
war, until it was understood that President Grant had 
made extensive military preparations, of a national po- 
lice nature, and had remarked that he " would have 
peace if he had to fight for it. '* It was eminently worthy 
of note that the disbanded armies of the North, and the 
best part of the disbanded armies of the Confederacy, 
were generally looked to as the overpowering conserva* 
tive force of the Republic. 

The Forty-fourth Congress assembled on the 5th of 
December, 1876, and was at once almost absorbed by 
the great question of the Presidential succession. There 
was a Republican majority in the Senate, and a Demo- 
cratic majority in the House. The Republicans claimed 
that the President of the Senate possessed sole authority 
to open the electoral returns, and that in this was in- 
cluded authority to discriminate and decide as to the 
character of the papers submitted to him. He could, 
they said, reject, refuse to open or to announce, one or 
a dozen or a hundred pretended returns which in his 
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judgment were irregular or illegal. The Democrats 
claimed that authority so grave rested only in the two 
Houses acting jointly as one body. There were a 
variety of conflicting views, but these were finally 
reconciled or overcome by a judicious compromise 
measure, known as the Electoral Commission Act. It 
was bitterly opposed by many Republicans as a sur- 
render of principle, and sixteen Republican Senators 
and a large body in the House voted against it. Only 
one Democratic Senator did so, at the end of prolonged 
and stormy debates, which the nation watched with in- 
tense feeling, from day to day. When adopted, it sub- 
mitted all the questions involved to a commission 
consisting of five Senators, five Representatives and five 
Judges of the Supreme Court It was an extraordinary 
court of appeal, t^yo-thirds of whose membership were 
known to have decided beforehand the great cases 
which they were appointed to try. A vast mass of 
conflicting evidence was brought before it, arguments 
on both sides were heard, and the painful suspense of 
the country continued. A decision was reached at last, 
by a vote of eight to seven, in each case, that the cer- 
tificates of the State governors, awarding the electoral 
votes to the Republican candidates, could not be set 
aside. The decision as to Florida, February 7th, 1877, 
sufficiently indicated the result, and all preparations 
for the inauguration of Hayes went forward, amidst 
bitter denunciations from the supporters of Tilden. 
It was not, however, until the 2nd of March, two days 
before the expiration of the term of President Grant, 
that the Electoral Commission declared Rutherford B. 
Hayes duly elected President of the United States. 
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CHAPTER M. 

A Gloomy S/a/e of National Affairs — Inaugural Address 
of President Hayes— The. Cabinet— The Policy of Con- 
ciliation — Civil'Scrvice Reform — Tlie Railway Strikes 
and the National Troops — The Presidents Tour in the 
South — Special Sessions of Congress — Presidents 
Messages — Tlie Silver Bill— Resumption of Specie Pay* 
ments — Tlie New Fork Custom House — The Chinese 
Bill — Appropriation Bill Vetoes — A Defeated Majoriiy. 

The inauguration of President Hayes took place on 
the 5th of March, 1877. All peril of disturbance had 
passed away, but a large part of the vast concourse which 
attended the ceremony avowed that it had come to Wash- 
ington to prevent any possible breach of the peace. The 
very heart of the nation was sore and weary with turmoil 
and distraction, and the time for a policy of pacification 
and conciliation had fully come. There were other 
causes producing general dejection. Beginning with the 
great financial panic and crash of 1873, there had been 
a prolonged disturbance and depression of business 
interests, of all kinds. The currency itself was unstable, 
rendering all values uncertain and seriously checking 
all enterprise. There were widespread distresses and 
discontents among important classes of laboring men, 
and loud murmurs of coming trouble were heard in 
several directions. Several of the Southern States pre- 
sented a condition of affairs bordering upon a war of 
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races and local chaos. The Presidential campaign it- 
self had been a long and severe struggle, marked by 
almost savage animosities. It had not terminated, as 
usual, on election day, but had continued afterwards 
during four full months, to fill the very air w^ith crim- 
inations and recriminations, with charges of bribery, 
fraud, perjury, intimidation, violence, outrage, and mur- 
der. Representative Republican institutions had really 
undergone, and were yet enduring, a strain even more 
severe than that which had been imposed by the civil 
war itself. The leading men and a large majority of the 
membership of the Democratic party were assuming a 
position of acquiescence honorable alike to their wisdom 
and their patriotism, but an important faction, North as 
well as South, had not ceased to question the lawful 
election of President Hayes and to denounce the Elec- 
toral Commission as corrupt and incompetent, forget- 
ting that both parties were responsible, their own more 
than the Republicans, for its creation and its mani- 
festly partisan character. 

The inaugural address presented, with calmness and 
moderation, a condensed statement of the political and 
financial evils under which the country was suffering, 
and held out a distinct promise of better things to come 
through channels of conciliatory administration, sound 
legislation and practical reforms. If one clause more 
than another expressed the manifest purpose of the 
speaker, it was this : 

" Let me assure my countrymen of the Southern States that it is 
my earnest desire to regard and promote their truest interests, the 
interests of the white and colored people both, and equally, and to 
put forth my best efforts in behalf of a civil policy which will forever 
wipe out in our political affairs the color line, and the distinction 
between the North and South, to the end that we may have not 
merely a united North or united South, but a united country." 
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The address was accepted as reassuring by the great 
mass of those who heard it or who afterwards read it, 
in this and other lands, but no great reaction could pos- 
sibly take place until the policy indicated should have 
time to bear and ripen its fruit 

The Cabinet selected was narrowly examined by 
political critics, and was declared to have avoided en- 
tirely the extreme, or what was called the * * Stalwart " 
wing of the Republican party. It was as follows: Wil- 
liam M. Evarts, Secretary of State ; John Sherman, 
Secretary of the Treasury ; George W. McCrary, 
Secretary of War ; Richard W. Thompson, Secretary of 
the Navy ; David M. Key, Postmaster-General ; and 
Carl Schurz, Secretary of the Interior. No fault could be 
found with the known capacity of either of these gentle- 
men, but it was regarded as a bold and long step 
toward conciliation to give a Cabinet office to a man 
who had been, like Key, an officer in the Confederate 
army, and who had even opposed, actively, the success 
of the Republican party in the Presidential election. 

The several sections of the Republican party, repre- 
sented by the leading candidates voted for at the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, had for a time been welded into a 
more complete apparent unity in the furnace of the long 
dispute over the electoral count, but the reasons for 
their existence had by no means disappeared They 
were now narrowly watching the course of events and 
were prepared to scrutinize with jealous care every 
feature of the administration. For the sake of party 
success they had united upon a man who did not be- 
long to either of them, and was not therefore distinctly 
unacceptable to either. For that very reason he was 
not now the idol of either. There were not wanting 
party chiefs who soon began to speak of his prospective 
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four years in office as a breathing spell, an interval of 
rest and preparation, at the end of which a man and a 
policy more to their own liking might be able to assume 
the reins of power. They were only half-prophets, for 
while the party so nearly ruined in 1876, recovered 
much of its lost strength during the Hayes Administra- 
tion and was able to elect his successor in 1880, it then 
was once more compelled to refuse identification with 
either of its factions and to nominate a man whose name 
was hardly perceptible on its list of candidates at the 
opening of its national convention. 

The position of President Hayes was beset with 
peculiar difficulties and annoyances at the outset. 

There were loud voices in the Press and in several 
State legislatures calling for a further judicial investiga- 
tion of the President's right to the office and power ac- 
corded to him by the decision of the Electoral Commis- 
sion. On the 22nd of April, 1877, the legislature of 
Maryland adopted a resolution which proposed addi- 
tional inquiry both by Congress and by the Supreme 
Court, and in a manner formulated the general feeling of 
uncertainty. 

Immediate attention was demanded by the condition 
of affairs in South Carolina and Louisiana. In both of 
these States there were two legislatures and two sets 
of State officers, each claiming to be legally elected, 
while only the presence of United States troops pre- 
vented a settlement of the dispute, in either case, by an 
armed collision between the contestants. The Repub- 
lican local governments had, in fact, been sustained 
only by the National forces, and the great mass of the 
party at the North demanded that this should be con- 
tinued. It was not denied that the Democratic local 
governments represented the majority of the white 
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voters and with thcni the wealth, the intelligence and the 
y^oveming capacity of the two commonwealths. Presi- 
dent Hayes firmly avowed his devotion to the funda- 
mental doctrine of local self-government by the people, 
and his strong repugnance to the employment of 
external military force for an hour longer than the pres- 
ervation of order might require. He therefore, at once, 
set on foot an inquiry as to what were the requirements 
of order, even more than as to the respective rights of 
the contesting parties. He invited the rival governors 
of South Carolina to a conference with him in Wash- 
ington, while he named a committee of five eminent 
gentlemen, Democrats and Republicans, to visit 
Louisiana, investigate existing difficulties, do all in their 
power to remove them, and to obtain a settlement be- 
tween the rival factions, and, if possible, *'to accom- 
plish the recognition of a single legislature as the 
depositary of the representative will of the people of 
Louisiana. " 

The action of the President was generally approved 
at the North and was met with hearty support by the 
leading men of the South. It was sharply condemned, 
however, by a strong faction in the Republican party. 
On the loth of April, 1877, the United States troops 
were withdrawn from the State-house of South Carolina, 
and the government of that State immediately passed 
into the hands of the Democratic contestant, Wade 
Hampton. 

Ten days later, April 20th, an order from the 
President to the Secretary of War said; *'In my opinion 
there docs not now exist in Louisiana such domestic vio- 
lence as is contemplated by the Constitution as the ground 
upon which the military power of the National Govern- 
ment may be invoked for the defence of the Stata" He 
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was, therefore, directed to withdraw the national 
forces from any appearance of interference with the 
local government of that commonwealth. The result 
was a new legislature, composed of the lawfully elected 
members to the rival bodies, and the speedy assumption 
of sole authority by the Democratic governor. 

These political results, although inevitable, in the 
untrammeled operation of republican institutions, gave 
extreme partisans at the North an apparent occasion for 
charging upon the President a lack of devotion to the 
interests of his party. He had indeed considered these 
as secondary to those of the nation, but he had at the 
same time relieved his party from a load under which it 
had well nigh broken down. 

The fact that the preceding administration had been 
Republican, prevented any expectation of extensive 
changes for political reasons among office-holders who 
had proved themselves capable public servants. It was 
soon discovered, nevertheless, that President Hayes 
proposed a practical application of his declared views 
concerning the Civil Service. This was most distinctly 
manifested, perhaps, in his refusal to recognize any 
right of Senators or Congressmen to control the ap- 
pointments to office in their respective States and dis- 
tricts. They might advise, and their advice would be 
estimated at its proper value, but they were not to be 
allowed to dictate, and there were many expressions 
of dissatisfaction at the withdrawal of what had been 
regarded as almost a prerogative. 

The Congress which adjourned upon the 4th of March, 
1877, had been absorbed by the electoral count and 
distracted by partisan debates, to the neglect of general 
legislation. Among other important matters which had 
suffered, was the bill providing for the pay and support 
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of the army. Existing appropriations would be ex- 
hausted by the 30th of June, and from that time for- 
ward the army would be as helpless as were the old 
Continentals, unless prompt action in its behalf should 
be taken. On the 5th of May, the President issued a 
proclamation convening Congress in special session, on 
the 15th of October, 1877, ^"^ temporary arrangements 
were made to meet the coming emergency. 

The first action in behalf of Civil Service reform was 
quickly followed by others equally energetic. 

On the 26th of May, the Secretary of the Treasury 
received the following letter : 

My Dear Sir : — I have read the partial report of the Commis- 
sion to examine the New York Custom-house. I concur with the 
Commission in their recommendations. It is my wish that the col- 
lection of the revenues should be free from partisan control, and 
organized on a strictly business basis, with the same guarantees for 
efficiency and fidelity in the selection of the chief and subordinate 
olTicers that would be required by a prudent merchant. Party 
kadiTs should have no more influence in appointments than other 
equally respectable citizens. No assessment for political purposes, on 
otViccrs or subordinates, should be allowed. No useless officer or 
employe should be retained. No officer should be required or per- 
mitted to take part in the management of political organizations, 
caucuses, conventions, or election campaigns. Their right to vote 
and to express their views on public questions, either orally or 
through the Press, is not denied, provided it does not interfere with 
the discharge of their official duties. 

Respectfully, 

R. B. Hayes. 

The substance of this letter was quoted in an Execu- 
tive order, issued to all the departments on the 22nd of 
June, 1877, with the very emphatic notification that: 
*' This rule is applicable to every department in the 
Civil Service. It should be understood by every officer 
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of the General Government that he is expected to con- 
form his conduct to its requirements." 

That perfect conformity should be obtained at once 
was manifestly impossible, but the keynote of reform 
had been sounded. It was at the same time regarded 
by an immense number of professional politicians very 
much as a declaration of war ; for the proposed rule, if 
enforced, would destroy their trade, reducing political 
campaigns to mere conflicts concerning principles, or 
public measures, or matters of right and wrong, with- 
out reference to the bread and butter of party managers 
and their subordinates. Among all this class of men, 
the President was rapidly becoming unpopular. 

During all the disorders at the South, subsequent to 
the civil war, the officers and men of the National 
forces stationed there earned universal commendation 
by the prudence and forbearance as well as firmness, 
displayed by them in performing the delicate duty en- 
trusted to them. In the summer of 1877 several de- 
tachments and their commanders entitled themselves to 
similar praise at the North. The distresses and dis- 
contents of laboring men culminated in a series of 
strikes among those employed on railroads. It began 
with the men of the Baltimore and Ohio road, spread 
rapidly westward, and threatened to include and disable 
the entire railway system. Other bodies of organized 
workmen were in sympathy with the strikers, aiding 
them in various ways, and the situation was threatening 
in the extreme. The governors of West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, formally notified the Presi- 
dent of the existence of domestic violence within the 
limits of those States, beyond the power of the local 
authorities to suppress, and appealed to him for federal 
military aid. It was said that a hundred thousand men 
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were out in support of the strike, they were by no 
means without arms, many of them were veteran 
soldiers, and the militia had failed to produce any im- 
port«'int impression upon them in a number of severe and 
bloody collisions. 

'I'he President issued proclamations, dated July i8th, 
2ist and 23rd, citing his duty and authority under the 
Constitution and commandinjj the rioters to disperse on 
or before days named. He sent, at the same time, de- 
tachments of United States troops, to the points where 
their services were required, including Chicago. In 
ovory instance, a moral as well as physical force, seemed 
to 1^0 with the federal authority and the national flag, 
and the further shedding of blood was rendered un- 
necessary. The rioters were rapidly dispersed and 
order was restored 

President Hayes had now matured his preparations 
for another important step in the policy of conciliation 
which he had so distinctly announced. In the first 
week of September, 1877, he and his family left Wash- 
ington for a visit to their home in Fremont, where they 
arrived on the 8th and remained for a week, extending 
hearty hospitality to old friends and neighbors. On the 
15th, accompanied by Mrs. Hayes, their three sons, two 
nieces, the Secretary of War and his wife, and a number 
of other gentlemen and ladies of distinction, the Pres- 
ident left Fremont, in a special car, for Cincinnati. It 
was announced that he was southward bound, on a 
tour which had for its objects peace and the restoration 
of good-will between the sections so recently at strife 
with one another, and at every point along the road 
there were marked demonstrations of popular approval. 
The public reception given him in Cincinnati was partic- 
ipated in by men of every shade of political opinion, 
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and was almost tumultuous in its enthusiasm. Perhaps 
the most dramatic feature of it was the gathering of the 
surviving members of the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer 
regiment, to welcome their old commander, friend and 
brother-in-arms. Sunday, the i6th, was passed as 
quietly as might be, and on Monday the southward 
route began with Louisville, Kentucky, as its immediate 
destination. The party was now increased by the 
Secretary of State, and several members of his family, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster-General, 
the Governors of Rhode Island, Ohio and West Virginia, 
a number of well-known representatives of the press, 
statesmen, generals, ladies, and was altogether as bril- 
liant a party of tourists as was ever gathered in America. 
Changes in its membership afterwards took place, from 
day to day, but it did not at any time lose the striking 
characteristics with which it began, and which were 
essential to tKe production of the intended effect. At 
all times the highly developed social qualities of General 
and Mrs. Hayes, had been accompanied by a keen per- 
ception of their value. Never before had they dis- 
covered so important a use for these qualities, and in no 
other part of the country were they more sure of a 
prompt recognition. American statesmanship has too 
often despised or neglected a power whose employ- 
ment has been regarded as a science rather than an 
art among historic nationalities. 

The welcome given by assembled thousands of the 
citizens of Louisville, was well described by the mayor 
of the city when he said : ' ' Irrespective of party, race, 
or sect, we welcome your Excellency gladly to our 
homes, and bid you godspeed in your labor of love, 
reconciliation and reform.'' There were many ad- 
dresses and responses, then and afterwards ; there 
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were festivities and there were visits to public institu- 
tions and to places of special interest Something like 
a pattern was set, which was copied with enthusiasm 
by the other cities of the South to which the President's 
tour extended. Passing through Kentucky to Tennessee, 
he assisted, at Nashville, in laying the comer-stone of 
the new Custom-house, and paid a visit to the widow 
of ex-President Polk. 

The next notable halting place was at Chattanooga, 
Georgia, so long fought for in battle after battle, as **the 
Key of the Confederacy." Murfreesboro, Knoxvilleand 
Atlanta followed, each a name forever memorable in the 
history of the civil war. At each reception by the people, 
in every speech by the President and in every respon- 
sive utterance, it could be read that this part of the 
policy of conciliation was attaining remarkable success. 
The next stage of the tour carried the party across the 
Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, among which Colonel 
Hayes and the Kanawha Brigade once marched and 
countermarched by night and day, without anything to 
eat 

There were pleasant receptions at Lynchburg and 
Charlottesville, Virginia, places well remembered by the 
Twenty-third Ohio regiment There was a visit to 
Jefferson's old home at Monticello, and then the home- 
ward trip was varied only by the hearty throng which 
gathered around General Grant's former headquarters 
at Culpeper Court House. 

The return to Washington was timed with reference 
to the assembling of the Thirty-fifth Congress, in special 
session, October 15th, 1877. Immediately upon the 
organization of that body, it received a message from 
the President, representing the requirements of the army 
and navy. Legislation was also asked for with reference 
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to appropriations for the judiciary, for public buildings, 
for proper representation of the United States at the 
Paris Exposition, and also, with especial earnestness, 
for effective participation by this country in the Inter- 
national Prison Congress, to be held at Stockholm, 
Sweden. ** The problem," said the message, ''which 
the congress proposes to study — how to diminish crime 
— is one in which all civilized nations have an interest 
in common," — and it was one which he had himself 
taken up almost as a life study. 

The business of the special session was rapidly 
attended to, but even while its legislation progressed, it 
was possible to discern something of antagonism be- 
tween the President and a section of the party which 
elected him, and a yet more noticeable spirit of approval 
among the representatives of the party which had 
opposed him. The latter feeling might have been better 
developed and more freely expressed but for the lin- 
gering doubt and bitterness of the contest over the 
election returns of 1876. 

The second session of the Forty-fifth Congress began 
on the 3rd of December, 1877, and the first annual mes- 
sage of President Hayes was at once submitted for con- 
sideration. It was marked by independence of thought 
and tone, and by confidence in defending the con- 
victions and policy previously declared and adopted. 

*'To complete and make permanent the pacification 
of the country," said the message, ** continues to be, 
and, until it is fully accomplished, must remain, the 

most important of all our national interests 

Opinions have differed widely as to the measures best 
calculated to secure this great end. This was to be 
expected. 
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*'Thc measures adopted by the Administration have been sub- 
jected to severe and varied criticism. Any course whatever which 
might have Ikth entered upon would certainly have encountered dis- 
trust and opposition. These measures were, in my judgment, such 
as were most in harmony with the Constitution, and with the genius 
of our ]>eoplc, and l>cst adapted, imder all the circumstances, to attain 
the end in view. IVneficent results, already apparent, prove that 
these endeavors arc not to he regarded as a mere experiment, and 
should sustain and epcourage our efforts.** 

Both the measures themselves and their effects, 
present and prospective, were dwelt upon with a force 
and fulness which once more declared them the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Administration. Secondary only 
to this were the reform of the civil service, the main- 
tenance of the public credit, and the resumption of 
specie payments. Otlier matters foreign and domestic, 
received due attention, and the President had frankly 
placed himself before the country for the criticism 
which he invited. It came at once, from various 
quarters, and by no means all of it was good tempered. 
Years of time and trial have passed since then, however, 
and it must be admitted and recorded, that the doctrines 
of that message stand approved and vindicated, while 
the adverse and angry criticisms have died away. 

A very old truth made itself manifest almost immedi- 
ately, in a form which has not yet entirely disappeared. 
Bt^th parties were ready to speak favorably of civil 
service reform in the abstract, but both were disposed to 
linger regretfully over every piece and parcel of public 
pay or patronage removed beyond their reach by 
reformatory advances. The appropriation for a civil 
service commission asked for by the President was not 
granted. A collector of customs at the port of New 
York, nominated by him, without the accord of the 
Senators from that State, was rejected, and other ap- 
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pointments made by him were sharply assailed. An 
anti-administration party, within the Republican party, 
took very definite form in both Senate and House of 
Representatives, but was held in check, somewhat, by 
the increasing popular favor which was accorded to 
the President's course of action. His financial views, 
set forth in his message, with reference to specie pay- 
ments and to silver coinage, were not those of a 
majority of either House. The first legislative step 
taken with reference to the former was backward rather 
than forward, and, on the 28th of February, 1878, he was 
compelled to return, disapproved, vetoed, *' An act to 
authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and 
to restore its legal tender character. '* The President's 
veto message presented a concise and vigorous state- 
ment of his objections, the nature of which were pithily 
summarized in the clause which said : **I cannot ap- 
prove a bill which, in my judgment, authorizes the 
violation of sacred obligations." 

The silver coinage bill was by no means a party 
measure, however, and its friends succeeded in ob- 
taining for it a two-thirds vote and passing it over the 
veto. The financial policy of the President had suffered 
a notable defeat upon its first field of battle. 

A minor veto message, on the 6th of March, returned 
a bill authorizing a special term of one of the Southern 
courts, but it had no political significance. 

A temporarily threatening and disquieting feature of 
the session was in the end productive of good. The 
action already taken by the legislators of Maryland led 
to the presentation of a resolution in the House of 
Representatives, calling for an investigation of frauds 
alleged to have been committed in Louisiana and 
Florida in the Presidential election of 1876. It was a 
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Democratic measure, and was resisted strenuously by 
Republicans, on the gpround that it proposed to assail 
the title of President Hayes. This was denied and the 
resolution was adopted after a prolonged and tedious 
contest It resulted in a thorough investigation, the 
collection of a large amount of conflicting evidence, 
and ,the presentation of conflicting reports by the 
Democratic majority and the Republican minority of 
the Committee. The majority report, with the resolu- 
tions of the Maryland legislature, and the bill proposing 
to give effect to them, were referred to the Committee 
on the judiciary. On the 14th of June, 1878, this com- 
mittee declared that it was its duty to ** report back 
said bill, with a recommendation that it do not pass." 
The legal and Constitutional points involved were 
forcibly presented, and the conclusions arrived at were 
that ; 

<' Your committee, therefore, recommend the adoption of the ac- 
companying resolution. * Resolved : that the two Houses of the 
Forty-fourth Congress having counted the votes cast for President 
and Vice-President of the United States, and having declared Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes to be elected President, and William A. Wheeler to be 
elected Vice President, there is no power in any subsequent Congress 
to reverse that declaration, nor can any such power be exercised by 
the courts of the United States, or by any other tribunal that 
Congress can create under the Constitution.** 

This resolution, removing forever all questions re- 
lating to the work of the Electoral Commission, was 
adopted by a vote of two hundred and thirty-five yeas 
to fourteen nays, with forty- two members not voting. 

Once more, as in 1877, the President made a somewhat 
extended tour at the end of his season of hard work. 
It began with a visit to his home at Fremont, but 
there were other objects in view than mere rest and 
recreation. On the 5th of September, 1878, he was at 
St Paul, Minnesota, to attend the State Fair . and ad- 
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dress the great concourse assembled upon the financial 
condition and prospects of the nation. He was also 
addressing, through the Press, the whole reading pop- 
ulation of the country. On September 19th he attended 
the Tri-State Fair, at Toledo, Ohio, and again dehv- 
ered a thoughtful analysis of the industrial and 'finan- 
cial questions of the hour. On the 26th of Octobpr, he 
was at the county fair held at Winchester, Virginia, in 
the heart of his old campaigning ground Here he 
made a speech, reviving the history of the national 
credit and presenting the policy which, in his opinion, 
its due protection demanded. Extended extracts from 
each of these three speeches were afterwards circulated 
by the managers of the Republican party and by its lead- 
ing journals, as Campaign documents of the first rank. 

During the year and a half immediately following the 
adoption of the policy of conciliation, its responsible 
author and his friends watched with keen interest and 
even with anxiety the drift of affairs at the South. The 
first apparent results were in a manner reported to 
Congress by the President, in his first annual message, 
and his opponents at once pronounced his view of the 
improved situation altogether too favorable, as they 
had declared his action altogether premature. He had 
indeed spoken of the better classes of the Southern peo- 
ple, law abiding, peace loving, intelligent, who had so 
heartily and hospitably accepted his proffer of good 
will, and these were by no means the entire population. 
In wide regions they were not capable of exercising 
control, and the consequences prophesied by both the 
President and his critics were produced by the causes 
each perceived. 

There was an increase of peace and prosperity, and an 
evident restoration of the lost feeling of patriotic citizen- 
ship, but there had not yet been time for an acceptance 
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in full of the idea that the tolored citizen was entitled 
to exercise the right of suffrage pn equal terms with the 
white man, who had formerly owned him. There were 
elections for members of Congress, as well as for State 
and local otlicers, throughout the South, in the autumn 
of the year 1878, and the manner in which they were 
conducted was indignantly reported by the President at 
the beginning of the third session of the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress, December 2nd, 1878. 

A proclamation, issued on the 7th of October, practi- 
cally declaring martial law in part of New Mexico, had 
not been called for by disturbances of a political char- 
acter but by the depredations of banditti. He was 
now compelled to give, in his message to Congress, a 
warning which was almost like another martial pro- 
clamation. The message began with thankful con- 
gratulations that the country was at peace with all the 
world, and that its credit, increasing steadily, was 
stronger than ever before. Following that, however, 
was a sad presentation of the ravages of the yellow 
fever in the South, the losses of life, and the vast injuries 
to industry and to commercial interests by that ter- 
rible interruption. It had been a national calamity, 
the treatment of which, by the Northern part of the 
nation, had accomplished much on behalf of the renewal 
of good-will between the sections. Recommendations 
for extended sanitary legislation were offered. The 
conciliatory policy of the administration, the need for it, 
and its acceptance by the people were reaffirmed, with 
a caustic declaration that ; 

** The recent Congressional elections have furnished a direct and 
trustworthy test of the advance thus far made in the practical estab- 
Hshment of the right of suffrage secured by the Constitution to the 
liberated race in the Southern States." 

The nature and effect of the three Constitutional 
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amendments, securing that right, having been rehearsed, 
it was added : 

" In the States of Louisiana and South Carolina at large, and in 
some particular congressional districts outside of those States, the 
records of the elections seem to compel the conclusion that the rights 
of the colored voters have been overridden, and their participation 
in the elections not permitted to be cither general or free. 

** It will be for the Congress, for which these elections were held, 
to make such examination into their conduct, as may be appropriate 
to determine the validity of the claims of members to their scats. In 
the meanwhile it becomes the duty of the Executive and Judicial De- 
partments of the Government, each in its province, to inquire into 
and punish violations of the laws of the United States which have 
occurred. I can but repeat what I said in this connection in my last 
message, that whatever authority rests with me to this end I shall not 
hesitate to put forth; and I am unwilling to forego a renewed appeal 
to the Legislatures, the Courts, the Executive authorities, and the 
people of the States where these wrongs have been perpetrated, to 
give their assistance towards bringing to justice the offenders, and 
preventing a repetition of the crimes. No means within my power 
will be spared to obtain a full and fair investigation of the alleged crimes, 
and to secure the conviction and just punishment of the guilty.*' 

This was in the nature of an official explanation of 
the position actually taken at the beginning but which 
had been widely misinterpreted. On his branch of his 
policy, the President was henceforward in better accord 
with the Republican party. Recommendations as to 
other matters of public interest were very full, but their 
rehearsal does not belong here. One important point 
was a request that there should be no additional legisla- 
tion concerning the resumption of specie payments, but 
that the existing laws and processes of preparation, 
should be permitted to work on healthfully without Con- 
gressional interference. The accumulation in the 
Treasury of the gold coin required and now on hand in 
readiness had actually begun with the first days of the 
Hayes Administration. 

The President's improved relations with a large section 
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of his party, did not cover their respective views of the 
practical reform of the Civil Service, and his position 
was further complicated by the fact that there was now 
a Democratic majority in the House, and that there 
would soon be one in the Senate. So far as national 
legislation was concerned, the power of the party had 
fallen to the lowest point touched by it during twenty 
years. There had been manifested, from time to time, a 
feverish disposition to obtain a modification of the terms of 
the resumption act, calling for a return to specie payments 
on the ist of January, 1 879. Even the prospect of such 
a change had been charged, and perhaps was charge- 
able, with financial convulsions which had already oc- 
curred, while the purchasing power of gold, and of the 
national greenback promises to pay, drew nearer and 
nearer to the same figure. The attitude assumed by the 
President in his message was therefore timely and 
effective, he having no party majority in Congress to 
depend upon. 

The feverish dread of the supposed shock to come 
did not take the shape of legislation, and on the ist of 
January, 1879, with all the gold in the Treasury offered 
to any holder of ** greenbacks," not any was called for 
and the honor of the nation arose dignifiedly to par. 

One peculiarly brilliant and distinguishing success of 
the Administration, was in this manner established 
beyond disturbance. It was true that the original act 
had been passed in 1875, ^^t it was also true that it 
would have been either void and a failure, or else per- 
niciously damaging to the business interests of the 
country, if the processes of its execution had not been 
so firmly and ably carried on by President Hayes, and 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, John Sherman. 

The next collision of the President was with the con- 
trolling element in his own party. His first nomination 
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to the Senate of a Collector of Customs in New York had 
been rejected by a majority which, for the time, deprived 
him of power over that appointment. On the 31st of 
January, 1879, ^^ sent to the Senate a message in which 
he gave reasons for suspending Chester A. Arthur, Col- 
lector, and Alonzo B. Cornell, Naval Officer of that port, 
and for the appointment of new men to those offices. 
They had, he said, entirely failed to comply with the 
Executive Civil Service order of June 22nd, 1877, they 
had made their public duties secondary to the supposed 
interests of their party, and they had * * made the Cus- 
tom-House a centre of partisan political management" 
Mr. Arthur and Mr. Cornell defended themselves vigor- 
ously and with peculiar and remarkable success. Their 
removal from office and the appointment of their suc- 
cessors, was confirmed by the Senate, by a majority 
made up largely of Democratic votes, and in that 
manner the President obtained also an important victory 
and established a valuable landmark of Civil Service 
Reform. On the other hand, so large a part of the 
Republican party took sides in that quarrel with the Col- 
lector and the Naval Officer, that Mr. Cornell was shortly 
afterwards elected Governor of the State of New York, 
while Mr. Arthur became Vice-President and then, by 
succession, President of the United States. President 
Hayes had charged them with excessive zeal in the ser- 
vice of their party — and the party forgave them for it 
with exuberant heartiness. 

To Gen. Edwin A. Merritt, the new Collector, the 
President addressed a letter, in which he said : ** Neither 
my recommendation, nor that of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, nor the recommendation of any member of 
Congress, or other influential person, should be specially 
regarded. Let appointments and removals be made on 
business principles and by fixed rules." 
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There were those who declared these ideas to be the 
height of absurdity, and that, if carried into effect, they 
would altogether ruin American politics. They were, 
nevertheless, in like manner urged upon other managers 
of public ofiices, throughout the Civil Service. An 
additional effect, so far as the President was concerned, 
was the universal perccjUion of his entire sincerity, even 
by those who condemned his course with reference to 
Mr. Arthur and Mr. Cornell. 

A very deep fcelhig had been aroused, especially 
among the ])C()ple of the Pacific coast, and the mining- 
States and Territories, upon the subject of the importa- 
tion of Chinese laborers. It led to the passage by Con- 
gress of t'l law pr()])osing to provide against the alleged 
evil, and entitled "An act to restrict the immigration of 
Chinese to the United States." 

This was returned, March ist, 1879, with a veto 
message setting forth various defects of the bill, but 
chiefly that it was an abroj^ation of existing treaties 
without notice and in violation of the national faith. 
The questions involved were dealt with in the spirit of 
a broad and liberal statesmanshij), without reference to 
the storm of abuse sure to be aroused by the veto. 

The Forty-fifth C'ongress adjourned on the 4th of 
March, 1879, without having made a very deep mark 
upon the history of the country. Among other unfin- 
ished legislation were the customary appropriation bills. 
Following the i)recedent i)rovided during the contest 
between Congress and President Johnson, the House 
undertook to make use of the appropriation bills for 
partisan purposes. To the army appropriation bill was 
added a clause which in effect repealed the existing 
law, adopted during the administration of President 
Lincoln, permitting the employment of United States 
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troops '*to keep the peace at the polls on election 
days." In the same manner additional clauses of the 
Legislative, Executive and Judicial appropriation bills, 
repealed the laws which provided for the presence of 
Federal Supervisors of Elections and for special Deputy 
Marshals at elections of members of Congress. It was 
a direct and pointed rejoinder to the declarations of 
the Republican party and of President Hayes, that all 
necessary force would be used to protect the freedom of 
the ballot in the disturbed districts of the Southern 
States. The national Executive was to be deprived of 
the authority and the force he threatened to employ. 

There was still a lingering Republican majority in the 
Senate, and the obnoxious clauses were thus struck out. 
The House refused to yield, and all the bills lay on the 
table when Congress finally adjourned. 

On the same day, therefore, March 4th, 1879, ^^ 
President issued a proclamation convening the Forty- 
sixth Congress in special session on March i8th, and 
the act was somewhat in the nature of a challenge, inas- 
much as the Republican majority in the Senate had now 
disappeared and the Opposition would have entire con- 
trol of both houses. 

They met and organized, and received, on the 19th, a 
very brief message, submitting the estimates for the ap- 
propriations required, and asking for the necessary legis- 
lation. 

The Republican minorities had assembled with a 
determination to give a compact and resolute support 
to the President, and the resistance made by them to 
the will of the majorities prevented immediate action. 
While the debates were going on, the President was 
dealing with another phase of the long and earnest 
effort which he had made for the protection of the rights 
of the Indians. 
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This time it required a special proclamation forbidding 
and preventing a forcible and illegal occupation, by 
armed and organized white settlers, of lands in the In- 
dian Territory. 

The Democratic majorities had their own way, at last, 
and passed an army appropriation bill containing the 
objectionable clauses. It was returned, on the 19th of 
April, 1879, accompanied by a message reviewing the 
entire subject, its political and constitutional relations, 
of such marked abihty and force that the critics of Pres- 
ident Hayes took refuge in a narrow-minded declaration 
that he had not himself prepared or written it No re- 
sponse was made to this insinuation, at the time, but 
nine years later, the original drafts of this and other veto 
messages, in the President's own handwriting, were 
still in the possession of a gentleman who was then a 
member of his Cabinet. It was all good work and it 
was all his own. It was read with deep interest by 
men of all parties, for now the Democratic leaders had 
done the very act for which they had so fiercely 
condemned their Republican opponents in the days of 
Andrew Johnson. The concluding paragraphs were : 

«*The enactment of this bill into a law will establish a precedent 
which will tend to destroy the equal independence of the several 
branches of the Government. Its principle places not merely the 
Senate and the Executive but the Judiciary also, under the coercive 
dictation of the House. The House alone will be the judge of what 
constitutes a grievance, and also of the means and measures of re- 
dress. An act of Congress to protect elections is now the grievance 
complained of. But the House may on the same principle determine 
that any other act of Congress, a treaty made by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, or that a decision or opinion of 
the Supreme Court is a grievance, and that the measure of redress is 
to withhold the appropriations required for the support of the offend- 
ing branch of the Government. 

"Believing that this bill is a dangerous violation of the spirit and 
meaning of the Constitution, I am compelled to return it to the 
House in which it originated, without my approval. The qualified 
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negative with which the Constitution invests the President is a trust 
which involves a duty which he cannot decline to perform. With a 
firm and conscientious purpose to do what I can to preserve, unim- 
paired, the constitutional powers and equal independence, not 
merely of the Executive, but of every branch of the Government, 
which will be imperilled by the adoption of this bill, I desire earnestly 
to urge upon the House of Representatives a return to the wise and 
wholesome usage of the earHer days of the Republic, which excluded 
from appropriation bills all irrelevant legislation,'* 

There was a very plain and general expression of 
popular approval, and Congress yielded, grudgingly. 
The army appropriation bill was amended and passed 
without the objectionable features, for which was sub- 
stituted a provision forbidding the use of the national 
troops as a police force, to keep the peace at any election 
held within any State. The amended bill was signed 
by the President, but he promptly vetoed. May 12th, 
1879, ^ separate bill containing the matter struck out of 
the first 

The Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropria- 
tion Bill came next. It was somewhat modified in 
form, now, but it was returned with another veto mes- 
sage, rehearsing doctrines and positions already de- 
clared, and presenting additional reasons why general 
legislation should not be tacked upon appropriation 
bills. 

**An act making appropriations for certain judicial 
expenses," returned with a veto message on the 23rd of 
June, 1879, ^^^ i^ot avowedly repeal anything, but it 
rendered sundry election laws impossible of enforce- 
ment by prohibiting the payment of salaries, fees or ex- 
penses under or in virtue of them, or the making of any 
contract or the incurring of any liability by the Govern- 
ment, under any of their provisions. 

The President pointed out that this method of dealing 
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left him with a duty to enforce these laws while depriv- 
ing him of the means of performing his duty, suggest- 
ing that he was quite ready to concur in any proper 
amendment of the laws in question. 

**An act making appropriations to pay fees of United 
States Marshals and their deputies," received a similar 
veto for like reasons. It failed of passing, altogether, 
although the needs of these oflicers were afterwards 
warmly urged by the President in a special message, 
June 30, 1879. It was as if Congress felt that in giving 
up in each of the other cases and passing the amended 
bills called for by the veto messages and by the people, 
it had done as much as could be expected of it at one 
very disagreeable special session, and that it was time 
for a defeated majority to adjourn and go home. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Vacation Work in i8yg — TJie Wm/er Session of Congress 
— The Party National Conventions — Visit of President 
Hayes to California — The Presidential Campaign — In- 
auguration of President Garfield — 21ie Home at Spiegel 
Grove — The Work of a Retired Statesman. 

President Hayes might well congratulate himself, at 
the close of the special session of 1879, upon the posi- 
tion which he occupied before the country and upon the 
solidly reunited attitude of the Republican party, result- 
ing from the firmness and ability which he had exhibited. 
Factions there still were, and many of the very men 
who had sustained his vetoes were unchanged in their 
opinions as to other parts of his administration. He 
was entitled once more to something resembling a vaca- 
tion, however, and the occasion for it was at hand. 

Immediately after the battle of South Mountain, in 
which the Twenty-third Ohio regiment had suffered so 
severely, he had suggested the propriety of erecting a 
monument, at some suitable place, commemorating the 
battle honors and the fallen heroes of the regiment. The 
officers and men accepted the idea, and definite action 
was taken during the following winter. The monument 
was erected, in due time, in Woodland Cemetery, near 
Cleveland, Ohio, and was dedicated on the 31st of July, 
1865, with impressive ceremonies, mcluding an address 
by General Hayes, who had continued to be instrumental 
in carrying out the purpose he had formed while suffer- 
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ing from his first severe wound Following that solemn 
reunion of the survivors of the regiment, there had been 
several others, annually, in most of which, but not all, 
its former leader had participated. Preparations for 
such an occasion were made in 1879, ^^ reunion to take 
place at Youngstown, Ohio, on September 17th, and 
the President was invited to be present 

He made a visit to his Ohio home, accordingly, at- 
tended the reunion, and delivered an address, not of 
great length, but containing an uncommon amount and 
pungency of political doctrine. It was a distinct claim 
and demand for all the political, moral, and social fruits 
for which the civil war had been waged, and it was en- 
titled to be regarded as a complete definition of the true 
meaning of the policy of conciliation — that it was not, 
and could not be a policy of weakness, vacillation or 
surrender. 

On the next day, September i8th, he delivered, by 
invitation, an' address at the Michigan State Fair, at De- 
troit, which was in effect a review of the financial con- 
dition of the country, and a forecast of the legislative 
action which, in his opinion, it seemed to require. 

After a brief rest and recreation, the President was 
once more in Washington, preparing for another meet- 
ing of the Forty-sixth Congress. 

This body assembled, in its second and regular annual 
session, on the ist of December, 1879, with Democratic 
majorities as before, but with diminished disposition 
towards dangerous experiments in legislation. There 
was a Presidential campaign at hand, and the autumnal 
elections in several of the States had presented figures 
suggestive of a Republican reaction. 

The message of the President congratulated Congress 
and the country upon the resumption of specie pay- 
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ments, upon the manifest increase of business, of pro- 
duction, and of commercial prosperity ; brought before 
the federal legislature a long list of important matters, do- 
mestic and foreign, and especially urged upon its atten- 
tion the subject of civil service reform. His own record 
with reference to all the questions involved, other than 
of routine administration, had been already made with 
sufficient clearness, and that which was afterwards made 
by Congress does not require rehearsal. 

His watchfulness of the rights of the Indians was 
witnessed by a second proclamation, February 13 th, 1880, 
in defence of the Indian Territory from the encroach- 
ments of the white settlers. 

On the 8th of March, 1880, he sent to Congress a mes- 
sage accompanied by copies of correspondence between 
the Government of the United States and foreign powers 
with reference to the Interoceanic Canal project then 
under general discussion. It was a full application of 
the Monroe doctrine to the Canal question, declaring 
that ** The policy of this country is a Canal under 
American control. The United States cannot consent to 
surrender this control to any European power or to 
any combination of European powers. " 

Congress made one more attempt to attach a modifi- 
cation of the election laws to an appropriation act, the 
** deficiency bill," received a veto message on the 4th of 
May, 1880, and once more receded, removed the ob- 
jectionable matter and passed the bill in such a form 
that the President could conscientiously sign it. 

The great parties were watching each other very 
narrowly, in 1880. The Republican National Conven- 
tion was held at Chicago, on the 5th of June. On the 
first ballot, as had been previously expected, the leading 
factions were represented by the names of General 
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Grant and Senator Blaine. There were four other can- 
didates, but the name of General Garfield did not ap- 
pear. It did so on the second ballot, with one vote, 
and there was also one vote for General Benjamin 
Harrison. There were but moderate changes in the 
relative strength of the foremost names through thirty- 
five excited ballotings. General Grant began with three 
hundred and four votes, at no time lost more than one 
or gained more than four, closing on the thirty-sixth 
ballot with three hundred and six, so densely compact 
was the trained support given him. On that ballot, 
however, three hundred and ninety-nine votes were 
given to General James A. Garfield, and he was nomi- 
nated. To the beaten but magnanimous minority was 
given the right of naming the Vice-President, and they 
requested and obtained the nomination of Chester A. 
Arthur. 

The Democratic National Convention was held at Cin- 
cinnati, on the 22nd of June, and nominated General 
Winfield S. Hancock, for President, with William H. 
English, for Vice-President. 

The noteworthy feature of the first ballot in the Re- 
publican National Convention was not so much the 
presence of any other name as the absence of that 
of Rutherford B. Hayes. He had absolutely refused 
to permit the mention of his name in connection 
with the nomination. President Polk had done the 
same, at the close of the Mexican War, but under 
different circumstances, for President Hayes was not 
worn out, not broken in health and spirits, in absolute 
need of rest Mr. Polk went home to die at the end of 
his term, but President Hayes was in the possession of 
exuberantly vigorous health, energy and confidence in 
the future. On principle, and in fulfilment of the pledge 
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he had made in accepting his first nomination, he re- 
fused to reach out his hand for a second, or to permit 
another to do it for him. 

While the Presidential campaign was progressing, 
President Hayes made his usual visit to his home in 
Ohio. Beyond that, however, he had planned a journey 
of extraordinary interest, for he was the first President 
of the United States who, during his term of office, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains or visited the Pacific 
coast He reached San Francisco, early in September, 
1880, and was received with enthusiastic hospitality, 
partisan politics being for the hour put aside. The 
popular feeling was well expressed by the San Francisco 
News Letter : 

*'Califomians rejoice in having among them at this moment, the 
first President of the United States who has ever visited them vjrhile in 
office. He is receiving everywhere, and from everybody, just that 
kind of whole-souled welcome that was to be expected at the hands of 
our people. He is receiving it, first, because of the respect due to 
his high office, and secondly, because of the esteem in which he and 
his family are personally held. He is not receiving it on any par- 
tisan or sectional grounds. In bidding him and his welcome among 
us, we do not believe there is one mind in a thousand that thinks of 
him as a party President. . . . 

"Though he took office at a trying time, by the aid of dangerous — 
because extreme partisan — supporters, yet he rose to the full height 
of his obligations to all sections. . . . He has purified the public 
service, cleansed the official atmosphere of Washington, set a sober, 
moral, and in every way noble example of public and private life. 
He has intrigued for no second term, but is content to hand over the 
Government, at the proper time, to his successor. 

"Take it altogether, his course has been admirable. It has been 
creditable to himself and worthy of the country. That all being true, 
we should have proved ourselves unworthy of California's fair fame 
if we had extended to our President and his family a less hearty 
welcome than he and they are now receiving.'* 

Garfield and Arthur secured, at the November polls, 
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two hundred and fourteen electoral votes, against one 
hundred and fifty-five gained for their opponents, but, 
while the Republican popular votes exceeded the Demo- 
cratic by less than a thousand, there were over three 
hundred thousand votes cast outside of the great parties 
and the political future was left in doubt 

The last annual message of President Hayes was sent 
to Congress on the 6th of December, 1880. His own 
responsibilities relating to national affairs were nearly 
at an end, but he again set forth very fully his views 
upon Civil Service reform and its required legislation ; 
the protection of Indian rights ; the advanced but im- 
perfect state of social order and civil rights in the South ; 
the treatment of the evil of polygamy in Utah ; popular 
education ; silver coinage, and a long catalogue of other 
matters at home and abroad. He recommended the 
creation of the grade of Captain-General of the Army, 
with proper pay, as a suitable reward for the services 
rendered to the country by General Grant 

Attention was once more attracted by the studious 
watchfulness of public affairs testified to by the message. 
Dull readers complained of its length, and Congress was 
by no means ready, in a short session preceding a change 
of administration and of party control, to take up so vast 
a mass of legislation as was indicated, but it was evident 
that the President had acquired a thorough acquaint- 
ance with and training for the duties of his office, which 
might even be referred to as an argument in favor of the 
accepted idea of a second term as being nothing more 
than practical public wisdom. 

The session passed without any event notably af- 
fecting the position of the President He had already 
obtained two important treaties with China, signed at 
Pekin, November 17th, 1880, one of which more com- 
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pletely adjusted commercial relations between that em- 
pire and the United States, while the other enabled our 
government to deal with the subject of Chinese immi- 
gration without committing the errors and injustices 
contained in the bill which President Hayes had vetoed 
His last important official acts were a proclamation con- 
vening the Senate in special session on the 4th of March, 
1 88 1, to receive communications from his successor, 
and the veto of the **act to facilitate the refunding of the 
public debt" 

There was no doubt that the debt was to be refunded, 
at lower rates of interest, but the bill contained pro- 
visions which, in the President's opinion, threatened in- 
justice and detriment to t»he national banking system. 
The veto message was sent in on the 2nd of March, 
1 88 1, and two days later, its author rode to the Capitol 
with his old friend and correspondent, General Garfield, 
to take part in the third successive inauguration of an 
Ohio soldier and statesman, as President of the United 
States. 

The administration of President Hayes had the 
peculiar fortune of being continuously and severely 
criticised by men of every shade of political opinion. 
No faction, not even that which contained his warmest 
friends and admirers, entirely agreed with him. All, 
however, who were working for the same end, the 
best good of the whole country, learned to respect his 
independence, as he did theirs, and differences of 
opinion as to methods no longer produced any other 
antagonism as the sought for results were successively 
attained. It was not easy, at the end of the four years 
of his term, nor is it now, to look back and indicate 
the point at which he could have served the country 
better by taking a course greatly differing from that 
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which he selected. The advancement of order and 
prosperity in the South ; the restoration of the national 
credit ; the reformation of abuses in the civil service ; 
tlie reguhition of Chinese immigration ; the protection 
of the public lands ; the moral war against polygamy ; 
and with these a wide variety of minor public interests ; 
all were in shape to be produced as witnesses that the 
administration of President Hayes had been a solid, 
enduring success. 

From the Republican party it had removed a large 
part of the political load under which that party had so 
nearly broken down. The very life of the organization 
required that is should undertake positive reform meas- 
ures and the pacification of the remaining animosities 
of the civil war. With reference to this truth however, 
it had yet to receive another lesson, equal in severity 
to its first loss of the control of Congress. 

Not by any means the least important use performed 
by the President and Mrs. Hayes during their residence 
in Washington, had been the deep impression they had 
made upon its society, habits and customs. Never be- 
fore had intoxicating liquors been entirely banished 
from the table of the Executive Mansion. The firm 
persistence with which home principles had been ad- 
hered to in official life, had been held up to unstinted 
ridicule by many, but it had been heartily sustained on 
the other hand by the best and purest men and women 
of the nation. In truth it had been an occasion of very 
general surprise to find that alcoholic stimulants were 
by no means essential to public hospitality or festivity. 
No less competent an authority than Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, declared that **The hospitality of 
the Executive Mansion during the Hayes administra- 
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tion surpassed any he had known during forty years 
of experience. " 

Ex-President Hayes returned to his home in 
Fremont. He was received by his friends and neigh- 
bors in the heartiest manner, and in his response to 
their address of welcome he said : 

"My family and I have none but the friendliest words and senti- 
ments for the cities of our late official residence — Columbus and 
Washington; but with local attachments, perhaps unusually strong, it is 
quite safe to say that never for one moment have any of us wavered in 
our desire and purpose to retiun and make our permanent residence in 
the pleasant old place in Spiegel Grove in this good town of Fremont. 
The question is often heard, ' What is to become of the man— i-what 
is he to do— who, having been Chief Magistrate ot the Republic, re- 
tires at the end of his official term to private life ? ' It seems to me 
the reply is near at hand and sufficient. Let him, like every other 
good American citizen, be willing and prompt to bear his part in 
every useful work that will promote the welfare, the happiness and 
the progress of his family, his town, his State, and his country. With 
this disposition he will have work enough to do, and that sort of work 
that yields more individual contentment and gratification than be- 
long to the more conspicuous employments of the life from which he 
has retired.** 

There were private affairs to be attended to, includ- 
ing the management and development of property, 
the beautifying of the home at Spiegel Grove, and the 
education and settlement of children. There was liberal 
hospitality to be exercised and there were all manner 
of local interests to be promoted. Old political friends 
and associates were to be corresponded with, who wrote 
to him asking the advice of ripe experience. The 
course of public events and the fluctuations of party 
strife had by no means lost their interest and were to 
be watched all the more closely because their drift and 
results bore a direct and inseparable relation to the acts 
and doctrines of the Hayes Administration. 
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Apart from these, there were three important fields 
of activity to which the ex-President has given his 
most thoughtful attention. One belongs to and is a 
continuation of his record as a soldier in the civil war 
and led him to participate in the work of the organiza- 
tions designed to preserve the personal associations of 
the old army, while seeking to promote the welfiare of 
its surviving members. In these, as a matter of course, 
honors of the first rank were continually heaped upon 
him, and his presence at all annual reunions and celebra- 
tions at which it could be obtained has been from year 
to year regarded as a more and more important feature, 
as other noted mifitary names and faces have been 
taken forever away. His interest in another subject, 
that of prison reform, the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of criminals, can be traced in his record as 
governor of Ohio, and continually afterwards. His 
activities in this direction are emphasized by his posi- 
tion as President of the National Prison Association and 
by numerous speeches and addresses at the meetings 
of that organization. During his entire public career he 
had taken and in many ways expressed an earnest 
interest in the subject of popular education. His own 
scholarly training and tastes, no less than his public 
services, were recognized by Ken yon College, Harvard 
University, Yale College and Johns Hopkins University, 
in conferring upon him the degree of LL. D. He also 
became trustee of the Wesleyan University at Delaware ; 
of the Western Reserve University at Cleveland ; of 
Mount Union College, at Alliance, Ohio ; and of other 
educational, as well as of several charitable institutions. 

One of the notable events of the life of the ex- 
President, is the reception accorded to him at Atlanta, 
Georgia, in November, 1886, on the occasion of the 
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assembling of the Congress of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation. In the address of welcome, by ex-Governor 
Bullock, of Georgia, in other utterances and in the 
comments made by the southern Press, there were 
marked expressions of the personal esteem and regard 
m. which ex-President Hayes is held by the best people 
of the South, and of their perception that his efforts for 
^e restoration of local self-government among them 
had been actuated by a spirit of patriotism rising above 
sectionalism and partisanship. 

Under a wide variety of circumstances and of indi- 
vidual character, the latter days of all of the ex-Presi- 
dents of the United States have been honorable to them- 
selves. It is true, nevertheless, that there is a better and 
pleasanter light around some of them than was accorded 
to the others. For instance, around Jefferson, at Mon- 
ticello ; Madison at Montpellier ; Jackson at the Her- 
mitage ; Van Buren at Kinderhook ; or John Quincy 
Adams, at his desk in the House of Representatives ; 
and the world itself as well as the nation watched with 
increasing respect and affection the closing scenes in 
the life of Grant. To these and to the other agreeable 
and honorable memories must in due time be added the 
table in the library at Spiegel Grove, strewn with letters 
from old soldiers asking for help or for advice ; with 
correspondence concerning criminals and prison cells 
and pardons and reforms ; with educational and agri- 
cultural reports, and with an hundred other evidences 
that a retired Chief Magistrate may still be both a pri- 
vate citizen and an exceedingly busy public servant 
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There are some family names which indicate origins 
and lines of ancestry almost beyond the possibility of 
error. Such a name as Garfield, for instance, points 
back through successive generations to Saxon freemen 
who may have stood among the archers of King 
Edward, at Crecy, or among the axemen of King 
Harold, at Hastings. They were the worthy pro- 
genitors of the stalwart Englishmen who followed Oliver 
Cromwell. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, there 
was a respectable yeomanry family, bearing the name 
of Garfield, settled in Northamptonshire, England. 

They were Puritans, and one of their number joined 
the Puritan exodus to New England. In the year 1635, 
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Edward Garfield became one of the founders of the 
village of Watertown, in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay. Forty-two years later, in 1672, he died and was 
buried there, at the age of ninety-seven, one of the pa- 
triarchs of the young colony which was beginning to 
push the Indian tribes more and more rapidly into the 
northern and western wilderness. 

Edward Garfield was already a married man when he 
crossed the Atlantic with Winthrop's colonists, and a son 
came with him. The peculiar characteristics of the 
sturdy stock from which they sprang were notably 
manifested in their descendants, for it is recorded that, 
of seven generations of the family, born in America, 
not one first saw the light of day in any other dwelling 
than the cabin of a frontiersman. There were seven 
Garfields who fought in the old-time Indian wars, and 
in five of the seven generations honorable military com- 
missions were won and worn by the soldiers of the 
house. 

At the outbreak of the struggle for American Inde- 
pendence, the line with which this narration is con- 
cerned was represented by two brothers. One of them 
named Abraham, stood, gun in hand, at Concord Bridge 
at sunrise of the morning of April 19th, 1775, and Solo- 
mon, the other, thirty miles distant, was on his way to 
the same spot before noon, as soon as the news reached 
him that the long fight for freedom had begun at 
Lexington. 

The latter patriot moved to New York in after years 
and settled in Orange County, in what afterwards 
became the town of Worcester. Here, he made in the 
woods a Clearing, but all that region was yet too new 
for the attainment of any great degree of prosperity. 
A son was born to him, whom he named Thomas, and 
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he too lived the Hfe of a hardworking frontiersman. 
Thomas married Asenath Hill, and to them, in Decem- 
ber, 1799, a son was born whom they named Abram, 
and who was left half an orphan, two years later, in 
1801, by the death of his father. 

Generation after generation, the Garfields had been 
noted for their personal strength, and many traditions 
of their feats were preserved in the family. It is related 
of Solomon Garfield, for instance, that he was once 
offered a present of a grindstone weighing five hundred 
pounds, on condition of carrying it home, a distance of 
a mile. He picked it up and carried it, without so much 
as leaning against tree or fence to rest himself. Thomas 
had been like his father, but now little Abram was left 
alone all too young to aid his mother in her wrestle 
with the difficulties which confronted her. After a 
while she married again, but she was compelled to 
**bind him out to service," at an early age, to a Mr. 
James Stone, who brought him up. His childhood was 
not altogether robbed of its brightness by hardship, nor 
was he without a moderate allowance of common 
school education. Whatever else may have come to 
him in his boyhood, the first chapter of a very sadly 
beautiful story came, the whole of which includes the 
romance in real life now written here. 

Among the Huguenots expelled from France by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 1685, were a man 
named Maturin Ballou and his family. They crossed 
the ocean and found a home in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island. Their descendants notably preserved the high 
moral and intellectual character of the original stock. 
Some were preachers and some wrote hymns, and one 
of them, named Hosea Ballou, was the founder of the 
Universalist denomination in America. Another settled 
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in the New Hampshire woods, just north of the Massa- 
chusetts line, at Richmond, in Qiester county, and a 
son of his, named Jamesi, grew up and married Mehitabel 
Ingalls, of the old New England family of that name. 
Four children came to the home of James Ballou and 
his wife, but when the youngest, Eliza, bom September 
2ist, 1 80 1, was eight years old, her mother was left a 
widow. She was a woman of energy and enterprise, 
and there were reasons why she believed she could do 
better elsewhere for herself and for her children. She 
removed to Woonsocket, Orange county, New York, 
and here, during five years that followed, one of Eliza 
Bailouts neighbors, playmates, schoolfellows, was a boy- 
named Abram Garfield, apprenticed to James Stone. 
He was nearly two years older them herself^ tall, strong, 
handsome, and he soon formed a loyal hearted attach- 
ment for the bright-eyed, vivacious little New HampK 
shire girl. Three years later, the war of 18 12 broke 
out, between the United States and Great Britain, and 
Eliza's older brother, James, became a soldier. When 
his term of service ended, in 18 14, he knew all about 
the wonderful Ohio wilderness, from which the American 
riflemen had driven Tecumseh and his warriors and 
Proctor and his redcoats, and he induced his mother to 
make yet another removal. The family went west and 
settled not far from Zanesville, in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, after a toilsome journey of six weeks. During 
three long years that followed, Mr. Stone's bound-boy 
grew in stature and strength, and in capacity for taking 
care of himself and others. He was eighteen years of 
age, but the time of his apprenticeship had not expired 
when he decided that he could not longer resist the 
power that was all the while drawing him westward. 
He had a very sturdy half-brother who was ready to go 
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with him, and the two boys had little difficulty in work- 
ing their way to Ohio. There was plenty of work to be 
had by strong and willing hands like theirs. They reached 
their destination and Abram found what he had come 
for. Whether or not his coming had been expected, 
Eliza Ballou was waiting for him, and he was only 
nineteen years of age when they were married. The 
very best stock of two great races, the Puritan Saxon 
and the Huguenot French, were thus united. 

Eliza's mother had been able to give her a very fair 
education, so that she had even been a school-teacher 
before her marriage, and she was not only of a refined, 
intellectual character, but intensely, devotedly religious. 
She was of less than the medium stature, but had in- 
herited a vast amount of toughness and courage and 
even a constant flow of cheerfulness, from a race who 
had dared and endured all things rather than surrender 
their convictions of faith and duty. 

Abram Garfield was young, but he was of even ex- 
traordinary bodily strength, clear-headed, industrious, 
and he began at once to prosper. The Ohio canal was 
in process of construction, and he shortly was entrusted 
with the superintendency of a section of the work. 

From that he became a contractor and did well until 
an advance in the prices of labor and materials wiped 
out his profits and compelled him to give up his con- 
tracts. He and his brother then went into the woods of 
Orange County, in what was then called *' the wilder- 
ness " and afterwards the Western Reserve. They put 
up a log house and lived in it while they built another, 
and Abram made part payments on an eighty -acre lot, 
of which a farm was to be made, after the forest should 
be cut away. The trees came down fast, acre after 
acre was added to the corn-patch, and child after child 
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came to the cabin. The first was named Mehitabel, 
after her grandmother Ingalls; the second was named 
Thomas, and the third Mary. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1 83 1, a son was born to whom was given the name 
of James Abram Garfield. The cabin he came to was 
about fifteen miles from the place which was afterwards 
associated with his memory as Mentor. He was the 
latest bom of seven American boys who made their 
way from log huts to the White House, leaving behind 
them well marked paths for other American boys to 
study. The first great shadow fell across his way be- 
fore he was two years old, for in 1833 a fire broke out 
in the woods and swept on until it threatened the Gar- 
field clearing and the standing wheat. 

James Garfield went out to save his crop and fought 
the fire with success, but with such desperate energy 
that his great, strong frame became over-heated, a chill 
followed, improper treatment by a quack doctor turned 
danger into certainty and the symptoms developed seem 
to have strikingly resembled those of diphtheria. Just 
before he died he walked out and took a look at his 
little realm. ** Eliza," he said, as he turned back into 
the house, ** I have brought you four young saplings 
into these woods. Take care of them. " 

So he passed away and she was left to fight the battle 
of life alone. She began, just after the funeral, by de- 
ciding to keep her family together and manage the little 
farm herself. There was a gap in the fence of the 
wheat field, and she, aided by little Thomas, rived the 
needful rails with her own hands from the chestnut 
logs lying cut and ready where her husband had left 
them. There was a debt on the farm, and fifty acres 
were sold to pay it, leaving her the partly improved 
thirty and the cabin. Her own sheep suppliedthe wool 
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which she and her children carded and spun and wove 
for their clothing, and her skill as a seamstress eked out 
the products of her farm. The children were all worthy 
of her and of their father, and became stout-hearted 
helpers at their earliest opportunity. 

The better things of life were not forgotten in 
the midst of toil and privation. There were not 
many printed books in the cabin, but there was 
an atmosphere of refinement which even many 
books could not have given. Mrs. Garfield be- 
came herself the first teacher of her children, giving 
them instructions which they could hardly have other- 
wise received. There were daily exercises of Bible- 
reading and of prayer, the effect of which was after- 
wards traceable in a very remarkable manner. Perhaps, 
moreover, the children were more interested in another 
of their mother's peculiar characteristics. She was full 
of old New England history and traditions and was a 
born narrator. She loved to gather them around her 
and tell them stories from a stock that seemed inex- 
haustible, or sing to them songs and hymns, such as 
she was almost continually singing while about her 
work, during the day. Deeply, lastingly, she was im- 
pressing upon them the stamp of her own high nature. 
She was sowing the seed of a harvest to the worth of 
which an entire nation was yet to bear witness. 

James Abram Garfield made his beginning with his 
alphabet at home, but he was not yet four years old 
when his mother sent him to school. It was kept in a 
log school house built upon a corner of Mrs. Garfield's 
farm by her free gift of the lot. He speedily learned 
to read, and from that hour to the end of his life he con- 
tinued to be an all but omnivorous reader. Among 
other books in the home library at this time, and read 
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with deep interest by the little student, were the Bible, 
a History of the United States, Plutarch's Lives, Robin* 
son Crusoe, the old English Reader, a life of Napoleon, 
Life of Marion, and sundry Tales of the Sea. Of all 
these volumes the Crusoe and the last named produced, 
apparently, the deepest effect upon the boy's imagina- 
tion. He read and he grew fast in mind as well as in 
body, and at ten years of age he began to perform 
regular work upon the farm. 

Mrs. Garfield was a member of the religious denomi- 
nation known as Disciples or Campbellite Baptists, and 
she labored conscientiously to imbue her children with 
the doctrines which she herself accepted with more than 
ordinary enthusiasm. She carried her religion into her 
daily life and its fruits testified to its genuineness. Her 
success as a farmer increased with the growth of her 
children and the development of her farm, but her 
means continued to be very narrow. Her youngest 
son was compelled to toil in summer that he might 
have a term at school in winter, and there did not ap- 
pear to be any prospect that he would ever acquire 
a liberal education. He had, in fact, no ambition 
whatever in that direction. He was growing up an 
unusually stalwart, vigorous young fellow, fond of 
all rough sport and manly exercises, of out-of-door life 
rather than of study, and full of dreams of enterprise 
and adventure rather than of scholarship. At the age of 
fourteen he was well advanced in grammar and arith- 
metic, and had dipped into other streams of learning, 
but had acquired an especial liking for all books of an 
historical character. Not a great number were to be 
obtained in that neighborhood, but he hunted for them 
zealously, as well as for all tales of adventure on land or 
sea. Of the latter he obtained enough to arouse in him 
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a strong '* sea-fever," and in later life he said that until 
he was sixteen years of age his highest ambition was to 
command a schooner on Lake Erie. He even deter- 
mined to search out for a prize so easily attainable. 
During two seasons he had already ** worked out," 
away from home in various ways of earning money for 
the family, and early in 1848 he went to Newburgh, now 
a part of Cleveland, with the purpose of shipping as a 
sailor on board of such a craft as he had read about but, 
as yet, had never investigated. His first work there 
was to chop a hundred cords of wood for his uncle 
Thomas, for twenty-five cents a cord and his board. 
All the boyish romance vanished when he made an ex- 
amination of the forecastle of a Lake Erie two-masted 
com carrier, got acquainted with her captain and crew 
and understood the dull monotony of such a life as could 
come to him on board of her. He turned away land- 
ward, entirely cured, but without at once perceiving any 
better way in life open to him. He had left home, how- 
ever, under circumstances which made his pride forbid 
him to return without having done something. He de- 
termined to go back to his mother with wages in his 
pocket, and so he hired himself to drive horses and 
mules on the tow-path of the Ohio Canal. The boat 
they pulled was owned by one of his cousins. He 
acquitted himself so well that before long he was pro- 
moted to be a deck-hand at ten dollars a month and 
board. He found that his somewhat over-grown mus- 
cular strength was of peculiar value among the rough 
and often viciously inclined set of men he had ventured 
to associate with. His own pugilistic tendencies had 
already been a source of disquiet to his mother, and now 
he could hold his own with the most of the canal boat- 
men, and he learned a great many things during the 
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months that he spent among them. He returned home 
with his carefully hoarded earnings, only to be pros- 
trated shortly, by a prolonged and disabling illness. 

Prevented from working with his hands, his brain 
was all the more active and its operations were lovingly 
guided by his mother, aided by a Campbellite preacher 
and school-teacher named Bates. A great change came 
over h^m, years afterwards he admirably described the 
nature of it, although not seeming to speak of him- 
self : 

•*To every man of great original power, there comes, in early 
youth, a moment of sudden discovery — of self-recognition — when his 
own nature is revealed to himself, when he catches for the first time 
a strain of that immortal song to which his own spirit answers and 
which becomes henceforth and forever the inspiration of his life — 

* Like noble music set to noble words.* *' 

That it came to him upon a sick bed may also have 
suggested a passage in an eloquent eulogy upon a fel- 
low-member of Congress : 

** I have sometimes thought that we cannot know any man perfectly 
well while he is in perfect health. As the ebb-tide discloses the real 
outlines of the shore and the bed of the sea, so feebleness, sickness 
and pain, bring out the real character of man.** 

It was his first long illness, the first ebb in the abun- 
dant tide of his health and animal spirits, and he became 
aware of the breadth and depth of the inner sea of his 
own character. He arose from that sick-bed determined 
upon having an education, but all his aroused ambition 
could hardly have suggested to him the startling rapidity 
of mental and moral development that was before him, 
or the swift succession of social elevations by which it 
was to be accompanied. There has been a curious 
misconception of him, frequently uttered and printed. 
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which has described the unfolding of his powers as slow 
and difficult, simply because there was so very much to 
unfold and to cultivate. It is true, also, that every 
narrowness or crudity at any time remaining, whether 
or not it might be in the process of removal, stood out 
more perceptibly before observing eyes than if it had 
belonged to the proportions of a smaller man. He was 
not great, indeed, but he was uncommonly large, and 
what was called his slowness outstripped the best speed 
of most other men. 

In March, 1849, in his eighteenth year, Garfield be- 
came a student at Geauga Seminary, at Chester, about 
ten miles from home. It was an institution founded by 
the Disciples and was yet in its infancy, but it possessed 
a library of more than a hundred and fifty volumes. 
Two cousins of his began with him and the three boys 
rented a very cheap room together. It was supplied 
with two beds ahd a cook-stove, and they were able to 
pay a poor widow, living in the same house, to cook 
and wash for them. During vacation, that summer, 
young Garfield worked in the hay and harvest fields 
and earned more money as a carpenter's helper. At the 
end of the fall term he received a certificate of fitness as 
a district school teacher and obtained employment as 
such, at twelve dollars a month and board, but found it 
needful to prove his fitness by a preliminary fight with 
his largest boy scholars. He won and they consented 
to receive farther tuition peaceably. 

All longing for the sea and for a life of adventure had 
not yet entirely vanished, but it was about to go, for 
James was very much like his father. There were girl 
students at the seminary and among them was a bright 
young lady, of a very respectable family, named 
Rudolph. Her own name was Lucretia, and it was 
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not long before he discovered that she seemed to pos- 
sess tastes and a character claiming kindred with his 
own. The acquaintanceship which was formed grew 
into friendship, then into companionship, with mutual re- 
spect and esteem, and she was even a pupil of his in sev- 
eral branches. Then it was the old, old story, and they be- 
came betrothed in 1854. That was just as he was about 
to leave her and set out for Massachusetts, to obtain a 
college education, and she promised to wait for that and 
until what must have seemed a far-away success should 
crown his now expanding ambition. 

Geauga Seminary seems to have been a specimen of 
the New England or New York rural academy, trans- 
planted to the Western Reserve. There was a strong, 
prevailing, moral and religious influence, but there were 
all sorts of individualities, the results of all manner of 
ancestors and varieties of home training. There was, of 
course the traditional bully of the school, with over con- 
fidence in his own muscles and a disposition to tyrannize 
over his weaker or less combative associates. He may 
have succeeded fairly well until his evil star brought him 
into collision with Jim Garfield, but when it did so 
there was a long, straight out, stand-up fight, in which 
the bully was badly worsted and the liberties of the 
other boys were secured to them. 

Broad shouldered, of large and shapely proportions, 
fond of all manner of manly exercises and sports and 
even fond of downright hard work, Garfield had devel- 
oped well the inherited physical vigor of which he was 
yet to make so good a use. The fact that he was left- 
handed was no advantage at all to any man who 
wrestled with him, for it did not imply any weakness 
in the other hand and arm. He had no vices whatever, 
to deteriorate his mind or body, and the religious tone 
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of the community was nowhere stronger than in the 
house where good Mrs. Garfield sung her hymns, and 
read the Bible to her children, praying that they might 
be governed by its precepts and be led to a belief in its 
truths. The religious experiences of her younger son 
led him, in due seaison, to ask for church membership. 
He was baptized on the 4th of March, 1850, little 
dreaming of what another Fourth of March was one day 
to bring to him. One week later he was formally ad- 
mitted into the Baptist church in Orange to which his 
mother belonged and these were to her the days of her 
rejoicing. It was not possible for him to be a silent or 
a useless member. He at once reached out into earnest 
work, speaking frequently in the local prayer meetings 
and, in so doing, developing rapidly a power which 
soon led him into the pulpits of rural meeting-houses. 

The rules of his sect permitted him to exercise his gift 
without restraint, whenever duly invited. He became 
popular as a preacher, in spite of his youth, drawing 
large audiences and acquiring a reputation which must 
be taken into account in order to understand the seem- 
ingly feverish rapidity of the following course of events. 

In the autumn of 1851, young Garfield entered the 
Western Reserve Eclectic Institute, now Hiram College, 
under the patronage of his own religious denomination 
at Hiram, Portage County, Ohio. He had accumulated 
a small sum of money to begin with, but was anxious 
that his course here should not be so fragmentary as that 
at Geauga Seminary had of necessity been. He there- 
fore applied for and obtained the position of janitor, and 
helped to pay his way by taking care of the fires, sweep- 
ing the floors, ringing the bell, and other duties of 
a similar nature. Nothing was permitted to interfere 
with his studies, however, and it was not long before 
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the foremost place which he held in his classes led to a 
promotion. One of the regular teachers was taken sick 
and it was not easy to obtain a substitute. Garfield 
was therefore employed, on trial, as a tutor in English 
Literature and other branches belonging to the invalid's 
department They had unexpectedly discovered a bom 
teacher and he succeeded so well that his services were 
no longer required as janitor. From three to six reci- 
tations daily were placed in his charge, as one of the 
regular workers of the Institute. 

By the close of the summer of the year 1854, careful 
economy and the industrious employment of every op- 
portunity had accumulated a little over three hundred 
and fifty dollars, and had prepared the owner of that 
handsome sum of money for entrance into the junior 
class of Williams College, at Williamstown, Mass., 
then under the charge of Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
He was strongly urged to go, instead, to Bethany Col- 
lege, in Western Virginia, an institution peculiarly be- 
longing to the Disciples. His reasons for not yielding 
to the persuasions of his religious friends were note- 
worthy in one so young. He had continued to preach 
for them, while a tutor in the Institute, but he was desi- 
rous of learning more concerning the views and reason- 
ings and doctrines of other sects. He wished to widen 
and deepen his religious culture, rather than to confirm 
and confine it within the narrow outlines of his pri- 
mary lessons. Moreover, he was dissatisfied with the 
educational facilities offered at Bethany, as compared 
with those of Williams College, and there were well 
understood pro-slavery tendencies and leanings, among 
the faculty of the former, which were extremely dis- 
tasteful to a man who had already declared his positive 
unbelief in the asserted right of one man to own another. 
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A preparation so very thorough, and habits of study so 
well formed, enabled Garfield to take at once a good 
position in his class. It was needful that he should 
husband his resources and add to them in any possible 
manner. Not all of his methods for earning money 
have been recorded, but their nature is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the fact that in the winter of 1 854 he was teacher 
of penmanship in the academy at North Pownall, Ver- 
mont, a school of which a young gentleman named Ches- 
ter A. Arthur had been principal two years before. In 
1856, the former canal-boat mule-driver was graduated 
from Williams College with one of the highest honors of 
his class and with the warm encomiums and friendship 
of the eminent scholars who constituted the college 
faculty. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Garfields Political Beginning — Marriage — President of 
Hiram College — Member of the Ohio State Seiiate — 
Colonel of Volunteers— The Battle of Middle Creek- 
Brigadier General — Shiloh and Corinth — Scfit Home 
on Sick Leave. 

So FAR as human eyes could see, a profession and a 
career of usefulness had opened before Garfield in the 
most encouraging manner, for he was at once offered 
the position of teacher of ancient languages at Hiram, 
and entered upon his duties with a sure expectation of 
advancement During his college life, however, there 
had been changes the effect of which was not yet ap~ 
parent His strong anti-slavery convictions had pre- 
vented him from taking any interest in either the 
Whig or the Democratic party. Both were avowed 
apologists of the evil he abhorred and he would not 
so much as vote, so long as the ballot offered him no 
means of expressing his opinions. About the time that 
he went to Williams, however, there were signs of a 
better state of things to come, and he returned to Ohio, 
m 1856, to take an active part in the Fremont and 
Dayton campaign which called into being the Repub- 
lican party. His political life began and its intense ac- 
tivities never afterward ceased. He was still a Bible 
student and a preacher, but any earlier idea of entering 
the ministry as a professional member of it had passed 
away. He had learned a wider theology without 
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departing from the leading; tenets of his original faith, 
and he felt that his calling was of another kind. 

Two years went by, in teaching, in preaching, and in 
political work which kept his name continually before 
the voters of his district. In 1858 he became principal 
of the Eclectic Institute, or president, as the title was 
otherwise accorded. The success for which he had 
waited was won, and on the nth of November, 1858, 
he and Lucretia Rudolph were married. Tastes, sym- 
pathies, studies, hopes, had drawn closer and closer, 
year by year, until now they were united. Yet another 
purpose was recorded at about this time, for he entered 
his name as a law student in a law office at Cleveland 
and began a regular course of legal studies under the 
immediate tutorship of one of his associate teachers in 
the Institute. 

The school prospered exceedingly under the supervi- 
sion of its enthusiastic principal. He possessed the 
rare faculty of arousing in others the thirst for knowl- 
edge which had taken possession of his own heart, and 
his pupils admiringly compared him to Arnold of 
Rugby. Even the dull and the lazy felt themselves 
spurred to unwonted exertion by the example of the 
athletic teacher, preacher, law student and politician 
constantly set before them. 

The boys talked of him at home, and their parents 
went to hear him speak on the stump or in the pulpit, 
and when, in 1859, ^^e Republican District Convention 
nominated him for State Senator for Summit and Portage 
counties, he was elected by a satisfactory majority. 

He accepted his nomination and election, but did not 
resign his position at the Institute. Interrupted as the 
performance of his duties there might be, his name was 
retained upon the records as president until 1856, when 
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he entered the army, afterwards as "advisory principal 
and lecturer " until 1866, and thenceforward only as a 
trustee. 

Under some circumstances, a man entering the 
Senate of Ohio at the early age of twenty-eight might be 
expected to assume a modestly retiring position for a 
time. During the heated session of 1859-60, however, 
there was an urgent demand for men of fire and courag^e 
and of strong convictions upon the vitally important 
questions under discussion. There were ominous mut- 
terings of trouble to come in the affairs of the nation. 
The great Presidential Campaign was at hand and those 
who proposed to take part in it as Republicans were 
denounced as abolitionists and incendiaries whose course 
of action was a sure road to the secession of the South 
and to civil war. There were anti-slavery men who 
shrank, for a while, from avowedly accepting all the 
possible consequences of agreeing with Abraham Lin- 
coln that **a house divided against itself cannot stand." 
There were three men in the Ohio Senate who were so 
very far from shrinking that they, J. D. Cox, James 
Monroe and James A. Garfield, acquired the name of 
** Radical Triumvirate," and with it a legislative in- 
fluence and position which, a few months later, gave 
them control of war-bills, the raising of troops, the pur- 
chase of arms and the appropriation of money for other 
military purposes. It was as if with an expectation of 
the coming uses of the State militia that Senator Gar- 
field began at once to take an interest in its affairs, its 
organization, arms, equipment and efficiency. There 
were other subjects, however, to which he gave special 
attention, and he distinguished himself by the ability of 
his reports upon geological surveys, weights and mea- 
sures, education and the finances of the State. 
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The Presidential campaign ended in the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, and he had no more vigorous 
and industrious advocate in Northern Ohio than was 
the stalwart principal of the Eclectic Institute. The 
mutterings of the coming storm grew louder, all through 
the winter of 1860-61, but there were strong conserva- 
tive or rather timid elements as well as a vigorous op- 
position in the Ohio legislature, and no definite measures 
were at once adopted for strengthening the national 
government. All that men like Cox and Garfield could 
do was to set the political house in order and to have 
all things ready for prompt action, so far as was pos- 
sible, when the right hour for striking should come. 
It was marked, in the middle of April, 1861, by the fir- 
ing of the Sumter gun and the President's call for men. 
Ohio shortly voted for a war loan of three millions of 
dollars and for a force of twenty thousand men ; not 
many of her legislators understanding that this was 
merely a very good beginning. Her troops went for- 
ward promptly, although her uniformed militia regi- 
ments were few and by no means in as effective condi- 
tion as were those of some of the Eastern States. Sen- 
ator Garfield gave enthusiastic attention to the military 
business next his hand, as well as to legislative work, 
but declined a commission as Colonel, setting forth his 
preference for a second place under some officer of ex- 
perience, a West Pointer, if possible. There was a 
tremendous demand, in 1 861, for men who really knew 
something about war. 

On the 14th of August, a commission was made out 
to James Abram Garfield, as Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Forty-second regiment of Ohio Volunteers, and he ac- 
cepted it on the i6th. No such regiment was yet in 
existence and there was some delay in the primary 
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processes leading to its organization. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, however, a commission as Colonel was given 
to Ciarfield and with it all the responsibility of finding 
the men he was to command. He at once sent his 
Lieutenant Colonel and Major to their own neighbor- 
hoods, on recruiting service, and went himself to Cuy- 
ahoga County. He made a speech at Hiram, and in forty- 
eight hours his first company was filled, mostly with 
students who left their books to follow their teacher to 
the battlefield. Many of them made great sacrifices in 
doing so, but these were not the men who were likely 
to run away. This company was mustered in at Camp 
Chase, September 20th ; six or seven more companies 
were added within a week, but the regimental numbers 
were not finally filled until November 27th, 1862, at the 
end of a year of brilliant service. 

Hardly any better illustration of the character of the 
man can be obtained than that which is offered by the 
fact that during all these long days and months of ex- 
citement he continued his law studies, and that he was 
admitted to the Ohio bar, in 1861, while raising volun- 
teers and preparing to command them. Nor were his 
studies cursory or superficial, but were found* a few 
years later to have laid broad and deep the basis of an 
exceptionally good legal education. Concerning these 
and all the other features of the life he was leaving be- 
hind him, he wrote, to a friend : 

**I have had a curious interest in watching the process in my own 
mind, by which the fabric of my life is being demolished and recon- 
structed, to meet the new condition of affairs. One by one my old 
plans and aims, modes of thought and feeling, are foimd to be incon- 
sistent with present duty, and are set aside to give place to the" new 
structure of military life. It is not without a regret almost tearful, at 
times, that I look upon the ruins. But if, as the result of the broken 
plans and shattered individual lives of thousands of American citizens, 
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we can see, on the ruins of our old national errors, a new and endur- 
ing fabric arise, based on larger freedom and higher justice, it will be 
a small sacrifice indeed. For myself, I am contented with such a 
prospect, and, regarding my life as given to the coimtry, am only 
anxious to make as much of it as possible before the mortgage upon 
it is foreclosed." 

The habit of introspection described in this letter is 
common to all deep-thinking men, and among its fruits 
is an increased capacity for reading the hearts and 
minds of others, so necessary to the political or military 
leader. 

The law studies and all others were put aside for a 
more intense devotion to the art of war. Colonel Gar- 
field had began his acquaintance with tactics in his 
own room, using sets of blocks to represent companies 
and battalions and their officers. He now organized his 
officers into a military school, using the wooden dum- 
mies as before, requiring daily recitations^ instilling in- 
to them his own patriotic enthusiasm, and acquiring a 
thorough personal acquaintance with their several 
capacities. Each day, also, the rank and file were 
drilled and exercised from six to eight hours. Every 
small item of equipment was subjected to rigid inspec- 
tion, and the Forty-second Ohio was speedily declared 
to be one of the best conditioned regiments of Ohio 
Volunteers. 

Four months went by in processes of preparation, 
Colonel Garfield's duties not being altogether narrowed 
to the camp of his own men, and then, on the 15th of 
December, 1861, the Forty-second was ordered to pro- 
ceed to Catlettsburg, Kentucky, by way of Cincinnati. 
Orders to field duty had been eagerly waited for by the 
volunteers, and their departure was made an especial 
occasion also by the delivery to them by Governor Den- 
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nison of an elegant standard, presented by the students 
of the Eclectic Institute. 

At Cincinnati the colonel was met by an order to send 
on his regiment but to report in person to General D. C. 
Buell, the Department Commander, at Louisville. Gen- 
en eral Buell was one of the ablest officers in the serv- 
ice, and was well aware of the average incapacity of 
the brigade commanders just then obtainable. His in- 
quiries already made concerning Garfield encouraged 
him to make an experiment. On the colonel's arrival 
at headquarters he was confronted with his cold, stem, 
impassive leader, and was informed that the Confederate 
General, Humphrey Marshall, with a force not accu- 
rately known, was invading eastern Kentucky from Vir- 
ginia, and that he must be expelled. Maps of the region 
indicated, with other papers containing information, 
were given, and the colonel was bidden to study the 
problem and to come again the next morning. He 
listened, said no more than was absolutely necessary, 
went back to his hotel and spent nearly the entire night 
over the maps and papers. The next day was Sunday, 
but at the appointed hour Garfield was once more in 
conversation with Buell. The face and voice of the 
latter gave no token of either approval or disapproval, 
while the talk went on, and the results of the night's 
work were unfolded, step by step. At the close of 
all, however, he said: *' Colonel Garfield, your orders 
will be sent to your hotel at six o'clock this evening." 

The conference was over, but when the orders came 
they were of an extraordinary nature. They constituted 
the Eighteenth Brigade of the Army of the Ohio, con- 
sisting of four regiments of infantry and eight battalions 
of cavalry, placed Colonel Garfield in command of it, 
and directed him to drive General Marshall out of Ken- 
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tucky. They were accompanied by maps, written in- 
structions, funds for the purchase of supplies, and other 
military details. An officer who had never heard a shot 
fired in battle, and who had never received any military 
education but such as he had given to himself, was to 
assume the responsibility of an independent command 
and of a winter campaign in a difficult country which 
he had never seen, among a hostile people, against an 
enemy whose strength and resources he could only 
roughly estimate. The most trusted report put it at 
four thousand and four hundred infantry, six hundred 
cavalry and twelve pieces of artillery, and this proved 
to be nearly correct Garfield obeyed without any pro- 
test and the last remark of his commander was : 

** Colonel, you will be at so great a distance from me, 
and communication will be so slow and uncertain, that 
I shall commit all matters of detail, and much of the 
fate of the campaign, to your discretion. I shall hope 
to hear a good report of you. '' 

It was a short and sharp campaign, fully justifying 
General Buell's estimate of Garfield's capacity to manage 
it in his own way. The Confederate force was en- 
trenched in a mountainous region, in a strong position, 
from which they were drawn by successful strategy, 
and then followed swiftly, out-maneuvered, out-gener- 
ailed, and beaten. 

This was done in the battle of Middle Creek, January 
loth, 1 86 1, the first important success after a discourag- 
ing series of rebuffs to the national arms. It was de- 
scribed in terms of the highest appreciation in the re- 
ports and general orders of General Buell. It was fol- 
lowed, nine days later, January 19th, by the battle of 
Mill Spring, in which the Confederate force under Gen- 
eral Zollicoffe was defeated by the Union troops under 
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General George H. Thomaa Western Kentucky was 
cleared of the Confederate armies for a season, and Pre&> 
ident Lincoln at once sent to Colonel Garfield a commis- 
sion as Brigadier-General, to date from January roth, 
1 86 1. The force and dash and military capacity dis- 
played in that first campaign, had made the former 
canal-boat boy a general of brigade at thirty years of 
age, the youngest officer of that rank in the entire army. 

To the Eighteenth Brigade and its commander was 
next assigned the tedious duty of finding and scattering 
various detachments and collections of armed Confed- 
erates, particularly on the Big Sandy River. He went 
right on with his work until his supplies gave out and 
his men were threatened with starvation. He left them 
in camp, proceeded in person to the Ohio River, seized 
a steamer,, loaded it with supplies, and then, when no 
pilot would undertake the risks presented by a great 
freshet and a dangerous channel, the young general 
piloted the steamer himself, standing at the helm through 
forty-eight consecutive hours and taking her through in 
perfect safety, to the great delight and admiration of his 
hungry volunteers. 

The first part of his duties had been well accomplished 
when he heard that General Marshall, entrenched at 
Pound Gap, a narrow pass in the Cumberland mountains, 
once more offered an opportunity for a blow. It was 
no wonder that the Confederate general felt safe, with 
fifty miles of mountain roads, muddy valleys, half 
frozen streams and similar obstacles between his en- 
trenchments and the nearest Federal Camp. He was 
not safe, however, for General Garfield led his men over 
that fifty miles in two days, kept the Confederate front 
busy while he found his way to their rear over a difficult 
mountain road and through a blinding snowstorm, sui> 
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prised and shattered them and so completed the work 
begun at Middle Creek. 

New orders had been received from General Buell, and 
Garfield left the Eighteenth Brigade behind him to 
hasten to Louisville. On his arrival he found that his 
commander and the army were already gone southerly, 
straining every nerve to join Grant in front of the Con- 
federate army under General A. S. Johnston. Garland 
pushed on and overtook the army at Columbus, Ten- 
nessee, where General Buell at once gave him com- 
mand of the Twentieth Brigade. The great march 
which followed was a push for a victory. Perhaps 
it was a march to prevent a crushing defeat, for it 
can never be known what would have been the 
result of the second day's fighting at Shiloh if the 
badly damaged force under Grant had not been so 
opportunely reinforced by the veteran brigades and 
divisions of Buell. The regiments led by Garfield did 
their part in the hot work of the second day, but the 
glory of that hard-fought field belonged of right to other 
names than his. 

During several months following the battle of Shiloh 
General Garfield continued to deepen the impression he 
had already made upon the minds of his superior 
ofticers, as well as upon those of his own men, that he 
was an exceedingly capable and trustworthy brigadier, 
with a natural genius for military affairs, from whom 
thoroughly good work was to be expected. He was 
on active duty, therefore, during all the operations 
around Corinth, in 1862. In June, he rebuilt the 
bridges on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and 
afterwards was declared to have shown commendable en- 
gineering ability in repairing fortifications at Huntsville, 
Alabama. So much exposure to the malaria of Southern 
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woods and rivers and swamps produced its sure effect, 
at last, even on the tough frame of Garfield, and just 
after midsummer he was shipped back to Ohio to get 
well. His old neighbors were proud and glad to have 
him come — so was Mrs. Lucretia Garfield — and it was 
two full months before he was once more fit for duty. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

Emancipaiion — Garfield on Court-martial Duty —Chief of 
Staff of the Army of the Cumberland — Elected to Con- 
gress — The Battle of Chickamauga — A Grand Dash 
through Danger — Major General of Volunteers — Gar^ 
field in Co7igress, 

While General Garfield lay sick in his Ohio home, the 
great events of the war had followed one another with 
tremendous rapidity. There had been no day of quiet 
in the West, but the attention of the nation, if not of the 
civilized world also, had been concentrated upon the 
Army of the Potomac. The peninsular compaign of 
McClellan for the capture of Richmond had come to a 
costly termination. The brief interval of General Pope's 
command had gone luridly and anxiously by. McClel- 
lan had once more been put at the head of the army 
and the battles of South Mountain and the Antietam had 
been fought and won. Just as Garfield bade good-bye 
to his wife and set out for Washington, under orders to 
report there for court-martial duty, September 22nd, 
1862, the Proclamation of Emancipation came flashing 
over the telegraph wires to tell the people that the dead- 
liest blow of all had been struck home at the very life 
of the Confederacy. There was a gust of stormy con- 
demnation from the political elements which were fast 
consolidating as the Democratic Opposition, but the 
voice of approval arose above it, deep-toned, wrathful 
and triumphant Not one among them all was more 
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heartily sincere than was that of the youngest general 
in the army. He hurried on to Washington, where he 
speedily acquired not only the personal acquaintance 
but the warm esteem and confidence of the man who 
had signed the Proclamation. 

There were many traits of character in common to 
Lincoln and Garfield, enabling each to understand and 
appreciate tlie other. Men who did not understand 
either of them regarded tliem as heavy and slow, if not, 
in some respects, even dull, and that, too, after labo- 
riously walking all around them and staring up at them 
for a long time. 

Garfield was a member of the Ohio bar, truly, but he 
had never had a case in any court when he was ordered 
to service in courts-martial. He had, however, been 
reading up in military as well as in civil law, and he 
almost immediately began to distinguish himself. The 
notice taken of his manifest abilities caused him to be 
selected, November 25th, 1862, as a member of the 
court which was to try the case of Major-General Fitz 
John Porter, the most important in the annals of the 
American army. During the three months which fol- 
lowed, General Garfield studied well the aspect of 
affairs in Washington, learning many important things 
outside of the dreary, perplexing details of the great 
trial. He was anxious for field duty, however, and was 
glad indeed when, on the 25th of February, 1863, he 
was ordered to the Army of the Cumberland. No 
brigade was assigned to him, but he quickly obtained 
the confidence of its commander, General Rosecranz, 
and was appointed to the responsible position of 
Chief of Staff. Not many men were better able than 
that distinguished officer to judge of the capacity and 
services of a subordinate, and it was not long before bis 
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chief of staff acquired a remarkable degree of influence 
over him. It was felt in all the ordinary routine of 
army management, and it was notably manifested just 
before the battle of Chickamauga, September 20th, 1863. 
There were many reasons why a prudent leader 
might well hesitate before taking the vast responsibility 
of a general engagement The Confederate generals 
and their chief themselves discovered almost as many. 
No council of war was called by General Rosecranz, 
but he asked for the opinions, in writing, of seventeen 
of his general officers. All were handed in, all con- 
tained careful professional reviews of the situation and 
all opposed an immediate advance. It was, in effect, 
another presentation of the old adage that *'a council 
of war never fights," but General Rosecranz shortly had 
before him one paper which called for battle. It was 
the written response of General Garfield to all the other 
opinions and it contained reasoning so cogent and 
convincing that its conclusions were accepted by 
General Rosecranz, and the field of Chickamauga was 
fought and lost — lost by a blunder which has nevei 
been so explained as to satisfy the minds of all n^en. 
So far as General Garfield's part in it was concerned, 
it afterwards appeared that he had personally written or 
given out every important order from head-quarters, 
during the two days of the battle, except the one order 
which proved to be a fatal error. One other deed ot 
his came flashing out across the dark background of the 
great disaster. In the account of the battle after- 
wards written by General Rosecranz, he records that 
at the close of all, when the right wing under his own 
command was shattered and isolated, and the left, or 
centre, under General Thomas, was known to be hard 
pressed and in peril, a series of six important orders 
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was made out by him, covering briefly and in general 
terms the dispositions needed for the immediate move- 
ments of his beaten but not routed army. The sixth 
order read ** General Thomas must be seen as to the 
condition of the battle and be informed as to these 
dispositions." The precise meaning was : ''Unless he 
can receive that information promptly and fully, he 
and the centre will be thrown away by these disposi- 
tions which our defeat compels us to make. " General 
Rosecranz says that he turned to his chief of staff and 
asked : * * General Garfield, can you not give these 
orders ? " 

There was something intensely, mournfully pathetic 
in such a question at such a crisis, and the answer was 
simply an offer to lead a forlorn hope. "General," 
said Garfield, '* There are so many of them, I fear I 
might make some mistake ; but I can go to General 
Thomas for you, see how things are, tell him what 
you will do, and report to you. " 

"Very well," said Rosecranz, "I will take Major 
Bond and give the orders myself. I will be in Chat- 
tanooga as soon as possible. The telegraph line reaches 
Rossville, and we have an office there. Go by Sheridan 
and Davis and tell them what I wish ; then go to 
Thomas and telegraph me the situation." 

Whatever else was said is not recorded, but Garfield 
rode away accompanied by a mere squad of cavalry. 

It was a dash, through miles of fire and difficulty, to 
rescue an all but lost army. It was a gallop hindered 
by broken-down army wagons ; by the frantic rush 
of wounded horses ; by the helpless flocking of routed 
soldiery ; by rough and rocky ground ; by woods and 
bushes ; by the necessity of detours to avoid capture 
by the advancing enemy ; while over the head of the 
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rider, swept whistling bullets and screaming fragments 
of shell. One of the cavalrymen was wounded, close by 
him. The horse that carried Garfield carried the one 
possible messenger whose head contained, unwritten, 
all the information needed by Thomas and whose 
tongue could explain every feature of the military 
situation. 

The fearless chief of staff had one horse killed under 
him, but found another and rode through all unharmed 
and Thomas and the left were saved. It is no wonder 
that ever afterwards there was an uncommonly strong 
personal friendship between those two brave and patri- 
otic men. Neither did anybody in all the land wonder, 
after reading the story of Garfield's ride, that when 
President Lincoln read it he ordered a commission to 
be made out to James A. Garfield as Major-General, to 
date from the 19th of September, 1863, for his gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the great battle that was 
fought so well — but that was lost. 

At five o'clock General Rosecranz received from Gar- 
field the following despatch, dated an hour and a quarter 
earlier : 

** We are intact, after terrific fighting, getting short of ammunition, 
and the enemy is going to assault our lines once more. Our troops 
are in good spirits and fighting splendidly.'' 

The soldierly narrative tells how the last assaults were 
repulsed, new positions taken and Chattanooga occupied 
and held, but it contains no prophecy. Something 
more than a double-starred shoulder-strap was waiting 
for the writer of that dispatch. Many years later, when 
the fate of the two great parties was trembling in the 
balance, innumerable printed sheets and thousands of 
eloquent tongues told to thrilled multitudes the story of 
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Garfield's ride, and a host of men decided that they 
could not and would not vote against the man who 
counted his own life as nothing, if he could reach Thomas 
in time to save the left wing of the army. 

The Confederates gained a barren and costly victory 
at Chickamauga. The real fruits of the battle were 
with the national forces, for in saving the centre and 
left, the shattered right was also given opportunities for 
rallying behind new lines, and the occupation of Chat- 
tanooga, the '* Key of Confederacy, '' was assured. It 
may almost be said that Sherman's march to the sea 
was a grand consequence and continuation of Garfield's 
ride. It was not long before Rosecmnz was superseded 
by Grant and was no longer in need of a chief of staff 
In his official report of the operations in Middle Tennes- 
see, while he was in command, he said : 

** All my staff merited my warm approbation for ability and de- 
votion to duty : but I am sure they will not consider it invidious if I 
especially mention Brig. -Gen. Garfield, ever active, prudent and 
sagacious. I feel much indebted to him for both counsel and assist- 
ance in the administration of this army. He possesses the energy 
and instinct of a great commander." 

In the latter phrase. General Rosecranz put into ver- 
bal form the impression made by Garfield upon the 
mind of Buell, at the outset, and afterwards upon the 
minds of other generals, of Stanton and of Lincoln. 
During all these months of brilliant service in the field, 
however, he had widened and deepened the impression 
he had previously made upon the people of the Western 
Reserve. 

The Congressional District containing his home had 
long been represented by a sturdy pioneer of anti-slavery 
sentiments, known and loved and honored as ** old 
Josh Giddings." He had now passed away and, in the 
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autumn of the year 1862, his former constituents were 
called upon to choose another man to stand in his place. 
They had a number of very good men at home, but they 
had passed them all by and went to the camp of General 
Rosecranz after James A. Garfield, once a mule-driver 
on the Ohio canal. He would not leave his military 
duties to come home and stump the district, but they 
said they did not ask him to do so, and it would be 
more than a year before he would be needed in Washing- 
ton. He would not even promise to go there then, and 
they said they believed that he would find it his duty 
to take his seat. At all events, they nominated and 
elected him, November, 1862, a Member of Congress 
from the Nineteenth District of Ohio, and there was 
afterwards little use for nominating any other man, 
Democrat or Republican, in that district, so long as 
Garfield could represent it. His first duty, after Chick- 
amauga, was a trip to Washington, to defend Rosecranz 
before the War Department and the President, and he 
performed his work admirably well. 

At the end of the year, he had not fully made up his 
mind to leave the army. His military tastes had grown 
stronger, continually, with the exercise and expansion 
of his military abilities. He was a born leader of men and 
other leaders were desirous of having his valuable counsel 
and support. General George H. Thomas, for instance, 
had now become commander of the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and he urged Garfield to come and take a division 
under him. On the other hand, however, there was a 
great need in Congress for men of thorough practical 
acquaintance with military affairs and with the condition, 
and requirements of the armies in the field, especially 
the western armies. President Lincoln and the Secre- 
tary of War, therefore, exerted all their influence and 
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argument to induce Garfield to surrender the higher pay 
and, apparently, more brilliant position and career of a 
rising Major-General ibr that of a plodding member of 
Congress. They used similar arguments with similar 
success, upon another Ohio general named Rutherford 
B. Hayes. Garfield yielded to Lincoln, resigned his 
commission, on the 5th of December, 1863, and took 
his seat, on the 7th, in the Thirty-eighth Congress. 

This body organized, with Schuyler Colfax as speaker, 
supported by a strong Republican majority. It con- 
tained a large number of able and patriotic men, with an 
unavoidable list of those who were not so able and by no 
means so patriotic. Even among the Republican mem- 
bers, both of the House and of the Senate, there were 
vigorous and acrimonious critics of the administration 
of President Lincoln. The political sky was by no 
means clear. Gettysburgh and Vicksburgh and all 
other successes had not sufficed to assure the people that 
the war had been well conducted or that its end was sure 
and near. There was doubt and gloom in the minds of 
thoughtful statesmen on account of the delicate condi- 
tion of the foreign affairs of the nation, while the ques- 
tions of finance and taxation, the demands of the in- 
creasing army and the murmurs of a burdened nation 
troubled the very souls of timid legislators and waver- 
ing politicians. 

General Garfield was at once assigned by the Speaker 
to the eminently important Committee on Military af- 
fairs, second, in that day, only to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, as a place for which his knowledge 
and experience peculiarly fitted him. 

On the 14th of January, 1864, he made his first 
speech. It was upon a motion to print additional 
copies of the official report by General Rosecranz of the 
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military operations under his command. The argument 
made in his behalf by his former chief of staff was 
lucid rather than eloquent ; it was an explanation con- 
taining a defence and a eulogy, and it was listened to 
by the House with a perfect understanding that this 
new member from Ohio had stepped at once into a 
prominent position. From that hour onward, he could 
always command attention, especially when dealing 
with military matters, concerning which he was con- 
sidered to possess an immense fund of valuable infor- 
mation. He never spoke when it was not, in his opin- 
ion, necessary, or wasted time in empty oratory. In 
the course of that session he opposed, almost alone, 
the passage of an act to increase bounties to volunteers, 
taking the sensible ground that almost anything could 
wisely be paid to induce discharged veterans to re- 
enlist, but that the draft could be depended upon for 
unlimited raw levies. He took an active part in the 
debates upon the confiscation act, the Constitutional 
amendments, and other current legislation, but his best 
work was done in his committee room, where his as- 
sociates found his tireless industry a sort of prize. It 
was noticed, then and afterwards, as an index of char- 
acter and of natural capacity, that Garfield continually 
improved in his power and readiness in debate. He 
was manifestly expanding. What other men did not 
know so well was the fact that he had begun a regular 
and severe course of law studies, especially in Consti- 
tutional law and parliamentary rulings, and thathewas 
toiling also to perfect his previously fragmentary ac- 
quaintance with the French and German languages. 
He had not so much time as had some other men to 
mingle in the brilliant social circles of the capital. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Jlie Second Lincoln Campaign — The Winter Session^-* 

Murder of the President — A Short Speech to a Mob^^ 

Work in Committees and on the Floor — The Struggle 

begun betufeen Congress and President Johnson — A 

Grand Tour of Europe and Home again. 

The summer and autumn of the year 1864 witnessed 
the second nomination and election of President Lincohi. 
In all the processes leading to that consummation, 
Gcneml Garfield took an enthusiastic part His owti 
re-election was well assured from the outset, for his 
constituents were entirely satisfied with his Congres- 
sional record. It was nevertheless a hard-fought po- 
litical campaign, and Republican advocates like Garfield 
were compelled to deal with the entire mass of accu- 
mulated criticisms of the conduct of the war by the Lin- 
coln administration. The winter session of 1864-5 ^^"^^ 
crowded with important legislation, but the results of 
the election had removed all anxiety as to the course of 
action to be pursued by the next Congress. It was 
confidently believed that the Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial branches of the National Government were to 
be in more perfect accord than ever before ; that the 
war would soon be at an end, through the operations 
known to be going forward under Grant, Thomas, 
Sherman and Sheridan and their associate generals 
whose names were as household words among the 
people ; and that all the fruits of the civil war, includ- 
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ing the reconstruction of the South and the freedom of 
the colored people, were to be harvested in peace. 

The days went on until the Thirty-Eighth Congress 
finally adjourned to attend the second inauguration of 
Lincoln, and listen to the solemn pathos and prophecy 
of his last address* The House did not reassemble, 
and Senators had little more to do, but many of them 
lingered in Washington without any idea of another 
inauguration. 

The President went down the Potomac, very soon, to 
be present at the closing scenes of the fall of the Con- 
federacy. Day after day tremendous tidings came 
from the lines of battle around Richmond, until that 
city was occupied by Federal troops, and then the 
people stood still for a moment before they could 
muster faith to believe that Lee and his army had act- 
ually surrendered and that the war was over. It was 
a time of all but insane rejoicing. General Garfield had 
been spending some days in the city of New York, 
seeing sights with which he had never before been made 
familiar. He was also studying the methods of finance 
and of the national revenue, and becoming better ac- 
quainted with Wall Street and its neighborhood. On 
the morning of April 15th, 1865, a grief-stricken people 
arose early to dress their city in mourning for the mur- 
dered President. It was a day of utter bewilderment as 
well as of sorrow. The national future seemed sud- 
denly buried in darkness. Angry and revengeful pas- 
sions were rising fast, and men began to gather in mut- 
tering crowds. There was imminent danger that the 
common wrath might vent itself in some kind of mob 
action, dishonoring the memory of the dead President 
and endangering the future wellbeing of the country he 
had served so well. Right-minded men, everywhere, 
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were prompt in doing whatever they could to allay 
the dangerous excitement and to prevent tumultuous 
expressions of the general resentment Wall Street was 
densely crowded and the space in front of the custom- 
house was packed almost to suffocation by a surging 
mass of angry citizens. They were almost demanding 
that somebody or other should come out and say some- 
thing to them, for there were many well known citizens 
collected in the portico. At the head of the flight of 
granite steps, they saw a tall, noble-looking gentleman 
raising his hand, as if asking for silence. In a moment 
more he was introduced to them as Major-General 
James A. Garfield, Member of Congress from Ohio, a 
personal friend of Abraham Lincoln. A hushed and 
eagerly listening stillness swept over the crowd, and a 
deep, clear, ringing voice, musical with intense emotion, 
said to them : 

** Fellow Citizens : Clouds and darkness are around Him ; — His 
pavilion is dark waters and thick clouds ; — Justice and judgment are 
the habitation of His throne ; — ^mercy and truth shall go before His 
face ! — Fellow Citizens, God reigns and the Government at Wash- 
ington still lives ! '* 

There was no more danger of mob action, for the 
deeply religious element of the American character had 
been appealed to by a voice which summoned it to 
recognize the present power of God. 

Nevertheless, in one dark night, the entire aspect of 
American political affairs had undergone a change. At 
half-past ten o'clock, that morning, the Senators remain- 
ing in Washington gathered at the Kirkwood House, in 
response to a hasty summons, to witness the ministra- 
tion of the oath of office to Andrew Johnson, as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and to listen to the extremely 
unsatisfactory sentences which were printed as his 
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inaugural address. Few and barren as were his utter- 
ances, they summoned the people who read them, and 
their representatives in the national legislature to a 
careful inspection of the meaning of every step of his 
past record and to a jealous watchfulness of every 
further step that he might see fit to take. 

When the Thirty-ninth Congress assembled and organ- 
ized, in December, 1865, General Garfield was trans- 
ferred, at his own request, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to that of Ways and Means. The war was 
ended, and the army and its management was not 
thenceforth to offer so wide a field for legislative energy 
as formerly. There was likely to be a continuous battle 
over questions of finance, of every variety, and it was 
well understood that the course pursued by President 
Johnson was leading him into sure collision with the 
party which had elected him, and with its majority in 
Congress. 

With his accustomed methodical industry, Garfield 
had added to his other studies, the science of finance, in 
its application to national affairs of taxation, revenue, 
banking, coinage, currency, credit and public faith,. 
Already, in speeches in the Thirty-eighth Congress, he 
had taken high ground with reference to the preserva- 
tion of the national honor in every contract and implied 
contract involved in the several forms of the public debt 
He had looked forward to a day for the resumption of 
specie payments and was regarded as a probable hard 
money extremist by the advocates of paper money and 
inflation. It was a position he continued to hold, and in 
this he had no warmer sympathizer than his fellow- 
soldier General Hayes, as is witnessed by the corre- 
spondence which passed between them after the latter 
became Governor of Ohio. In all the reconstruction 
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work and other important l^^lation accomplished by 
that Congress, the record made by Garfield is that of a 
clearly pronounced but by no means fanatical Republi- 
can. He was one of the steadier and less excitable 

members of a frequently irritated and sometimes all but 
arrogant majority, and his advice came to have a great 
deal of influence in party caucuses and councils. 

General Garfield made his first exhibition of capacity 
as a jurist in the management of courts-martial. Having 
been admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court, he 
became engaged in a number of important cases, from 
time to time, but did not undertake to build up a large 
or regular practice. From first to last he had about 
thirty cases, and these were of such a nature as to 
enable him to acquire for himself the reputation of pos- 
sessing a very good degree of legal acquirement and 
capacity. He could have attained eminence at the Bar, 
if he had been permitted to direct his path in life accord- 
ing to his own purposes as they were formed at the 
time of his marriage. 

The elections of the year 1866 turned mainly upon 
the issue between President Johnson and the Republi- 
can party. The part taken by Garfield in the campaign 
was distinguished by oratorical ability and tireless 
industry. His own district elected him a member of 
the Fortieth Congress, and the immediate assembling of 
that body, on the 4th of March, 1867, without any inter- 
vening months of vacation, as had before been custom- 
ary, had been provided for by its predecessor. It was 
the Thirty-ninth Congress over again, to a sufficient 
extent to suggest a reference to the famous Long Parlia- 
ment of England. General Garfield, upon the organi- 
zation of the House, was made chairman of the Military 
Affairs committee, and there were gloomy prophets who 
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said that this might soon again become hardly second 
to any other. He had other committee work upon his 
hands and took his full share in the shaping of the mass 
of legislative business which was speedily brought for- 
ward. The most important of all the measures passed 
at the preceding session had been the Reconstruction 
Act and the Tenure of Office Bill. By the first, the 
States recently forming the Confederacy and not yet 
recognized as returned to the Union, were divided into 
five districts, each under the authority of a Federal gen- 
eral, as a military department under process of reduction 
to civil capacity of self-government By the second 
act, the President was so far restricted in his power to 
remove or appoint his subordinates, including members 
of his own cabinet, that Congress was declared to have 
tied him hand and foot. Both were extreme measures, 
straining to the uttermost any possible interpretation 
of the Constitutional powers of Congress, and both 
were justified by their advocates as in a manner *' war 
measures," rendered necessary by the present and prob- 
able conduct of the President He vetoed each in 
turn, only to have it passed over his head by a vote of 
more than two-thirds in Senate and House. When the 
Fortieth Congress came together, therefore, these tre- 
mendous barriers existed against undue Executive inter- 
ference in the processes of Southern reconstruction, and 
most men were contented to wait for a while and see 
what the President would try to do with them. On the 
7th of March, 1867, as soon as possible after the organi- 
zation of the House, a resolution of impeachment was 
offered by Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, but it was received 
with little favor. It was, however, referred to the Com- 
mittee as the Judiciary, with power to send for persons 
and papers, and to sit during the recess of Congress. 
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Not many men then believed that the proposal to im- 
peach would ever get beyond the perfunctory work of 
that committee. It surely never would have done so 
but for the very great firmness of opposing wills dis- 
played by Andrew Johnson and Edwin M. Stanton. 

Four days later, March nth, General Grant issued hid 
orders under the Reconstruction Act, constituting the 
five military districts and naming their commanders, to 
whom the title of *' military satraps" was at once given 
by the angry Opposition. 

General Garfield worked hard in his committee rooms 
and on the floor of the House until the end of the ses- 
sion, but he also devoted a little more time than usual 
to his French and his German, for he had in view the 
realization of a long cherished dream. He meant to 
visit Europe and to take his wife with him, and his prep- 
arations for departure were completed as soon as pos- 
sible after the adjournment. 

On the 13th of July, 1867, they sailed from New York, 
onboard the steamship " City of London. " The gen- 
eral had determined to keep a diary of whatever he 
might see or hear or think during his journey, and he 
began it methodically with a record of the appearance 
of the wharf he left behind him. He said that among 
the crowd of people upon it there was not one face of 
any man he knew, so quietly and unostentatiously had 
he purchased his ticket and sent his baggage on board, 
in obedience to his lifelong aversion to needless fuss 
and parade. The diary proceeds with liberal comments 
upon the ship herself, including her tonnage, material, 
reputation, and the place where she was built The 
officers, crew and passengers, receive due attention, and 
so does the cargo, which consisted mainly of cheese. 
The voyage was pleasant and reasonably quickly made, 
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for land was sighted on the 24th of the month and the 
passengers were landed on the 26th. 

Noticeable among the earlier jottings in the diary of 
Garfield's European tour, is an expression of regret at his 
limited acquaintance with, as well as a declaration of 
his admiration for, the plays of Shakespeare. Pre- 
cisely the same thought and feeling was several times 
uttered by Lincoln, yet both of them had read and un- 
derstood and reverenced the great dramatic master, more 
and better than had most other men. Both of them had 
intellectual traits in common with him, including that 
subtle mastery of speech which enabled them to clothe? 
ideas in new and striking forms of expression which 
gave them life in the minds of those who heard or read. 
The world will remember forever several utterances of 
Lincoln's; and after Garfield, like him, had fallen by 
the hand of an assassin, a neat volume was printed, 
made up of terse and pithy selections, entitled "Gar- 
field's Words." A thoughtful day at Stratford-upon- 
Avon was one of the express purposes of the Congres- 
sional pilgrim who declared that he knew almost noth- 
ing, comparatively, of the bard whose genius he 
honored in going there. 

When General Garfield and his wife landed in England 
they had but two months before them for sight-seeing. 
Congress had adjourned to reassemble in November, 
with a very positive understanding that every Repub- 
lican member must be in his seat at the opening of the 
session, for the leaders of both houses had received an 
exceedingly impressive warning from Secretary Stanton 
that there was more trouble to come. They felt rea- 
sonably safe, with Southern matters in the iron hands of 
General Grant, but there was no telling what might be 
done by an able, resolute and angry man, holding in 
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his hands the vast though undefined prerogative of the 
President of the United States. All that had been put 
behind, for the present, and the pair of eager tourists 
were ready to wander into and out of all manner of 
historic places, with almost as little anxiety concerning 
political emergencies as when, in the long ago, they 
had wandered side by side through the rural paths lead- 
ing to and from the door of Geauga Seminary. 

The first object in view was an exploration of the city 
of London. Visits to its churches, palaces, public build- 
ings and to places of historic interest in the immediate 
vicinity, were made, with industrious economy of time, 
before going to Warwick or to Stratford. York and other 
English towns were looked at, and then the diary tells of 
Scotland and of happy days at Edinburgh, Melrose, 
Abbotsford, Glasgow, Leith, and in Ayrshire — for Bums 
and Scott were not forgotten. Then followed a pas- 
sage to Holland, a trip up the Rhine ; through Switzer- 
land ; swift glimpses of Italy and France; one look at 
Paris ; and then the allotted days were exhausted and 
the tourists were in London again. They sailed for 
home on the 14th of October, 1867, in the steamship 
** Helvetia," arriving in safety and in ample time for 
Garfield to confer with his colleagues concerning the 
new phases of President Johnson's policy before the 
meeting of Congress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Impeachment of President Johnson — Garfield winning a 
Foremost Place in Congress — Continually Re-elected — 
The Credit Mohilier and De Golyer Calumnies — The 
Hayes Presidential Campaign — Garfield a Member oj 
the Electoral Commission, 

The story of the remaining work of the Fortieth Con- 
gress is mainly the dramatic record of the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson. General Garfield's part in the sev- 
eral stages of the great inquest and trial was less prom- 
inent than that of other men of similar political rank and 
position. He voted with his party, but said and did 
things which compelled him at one time to offer the 
pithy explanation that he ^* was trying to be a radical 
without being a fool." He succeeded, altogether, during 
all the hot excitement, giving his legislative time and 
attention mainly to matters affecting the currency and 
the public credit. One very able speech of his, early 
in 1868, sealed his position as the acknowledged cham- 
pion in the House of hard money and an early resump- 
tion of specie payments. 

The year 1868 was the year of General Grant's first 
nomination for the Presidency. The utter break down 
of President Johnson's administration and policy had 
temporarily shattered the gathering forces of of the Dem- 
ocratic Opposition, and there was, from the beginning, 
no doubt whatever as to the result There was none, 
especially, in the Nineteeth District of Ohio, and Gar- 
field was sent to Congress again, sustained by an over- 
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whelming majority of his constituents. In the electo- 
ral colleges, Grant and Colfax received two hundred and 
fourteen votes against only eighty cast for Seymour and 
Blair. 

When the Forty-first Congress came together, in De- 
cember, 1869, the old leaders of the Republican party 
were still in the places which they held when Garfield 
made his first appearance upon the floor. High as was 
the undoubted rank and reputation he had obtained, they 
were not to be set aside or superseded nor had he any 
wish that they should be. The vast proportions of the 
national debt, however, the tumult of cmde and con- 
flicting ideas with reference to its management, its pay- 
ment, its connection with the national banking system 
and with metallic coinage, led to the creation of a new 
and exceedingly important standing committee, entitled 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. The position 
occupied by Garfield and the general confidence in his 
financial ability and soundness was sufficiently illustra- 
ted by his immediate appointment to the chairmanship 
of the ten members intrusted with interests and questions 
so delicate, so complicated and so vitally important to 
the national prosperity. His training as a methodical 
statistician and student of social science was recognized 
by his appointment as a member of the select com- 
mittee on the ninth census, and he was also made a 
member of the committee on rules. 

An examination of the printed record will fully sustain 
the unvarying testimony of his colleagues, that the 
House did not contain a member who accomplished 
more and better work than did Garfield. There is nothing 
brilliant or popularly attractive in the dry toil of the 
committee room. Only a few men listen to the acute 
reasonings or appreciate the offered proofs of laborious 
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research and conscientious analysis. In the long run, 
however, a faithful committee-room worker, if he pos- 
sesses also any considerable ability in debate, is sure to 
make himself felt and his words will carry with them 
the force which they deserve. That is, unless his fortu- 
nate district believes that it is over-crowded with distin- 
guished citizens and cannot permit the best of them to 
go to Congress for more than one term. The rotation 
principle, as it has been grotesquely named, is based 
upon the idea that a green hand is better than a trained, 
experienced master of his trade, but it was not accepted 
by the voters of the Nineteenth District of Ohio. They 
again elected their favorite, in 1870, as a member of the 
Forty-second Congress. He had been able, of late 
years, to spend comparatively little time among them, 
for his real home and residence was in the city of Wash- 
ington. On the other hand, however, they were al- 
most continually hearing from him and of him, through 
the newspapers and through the speeches he made, 
which were afterwards printed in pamphlet form and 
scattered among them. Moreover, in every political 
campaign, they were sure of having opportunities to 
listen to him, if not to actually shake hands with him. 
As to that form of greeting, indeed, hard-fisted farmers 
and wood-choppers sometimes remarked that the Gen- 
eral had by no means lost his grip. 

The Forty-second Congress organized for business, in 
December, 1871, with General Garfield as Chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations. It was the third 
place in legislative rank and power, the Speakership 
being the first, while the leadership is assigned to the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means. There 
is an idea that when a man wins the Speakership he gives 
up the Presidency, as he will surely make too many 
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enemies in his own party to ever obtain a nomination. 
The rule has an exception in the case of President Polk, 
but very nearly a similar lesson might be drawn from 
the history of the Ways and Means committee and even 
of the Senate itself. 

The responsibilities now placed in the hands of Gar- 
field were vast and varied, and his influence over cur- 
rent legislation was so great and so well known that it 
was impossible for him to escape the tongue of 
calumny. Perhaps the wonder was that his personal 
integrity had never as yet been assailed, with reference 
to any of the multiform affairs which had been more or 
less under his control. Even now, the watchful zeal 
which he displayed as a guardian of the public purse, 
and the vigor with which he contended against all undue 
liberality of appropriations, in a somewhat loose and 
extravagant state of popular ideas and morals, protected 
him at almost every point. The celebrated French 
Minister of Police, Fouch^, once declared that if he 
could obtain so much as a scrap of paper written by 
any man, he could convict and hang that man. The 
searching eyes of political enmity are but little less 
efficient than were the faculties of the strange combina- 
tion of wolf and serpent who directed the French mou- 
chards. An influential Congressman, avowedly and 
upon fixed principles in favor of extended public im- 
provements, in favor of railways and of legislation 
favoring railways, was absolutely sure to vote aye upon 
motions which, unknown to him, were connected in the 
minds and acts of others with jobbery and corruption. 

The proposal to construct the Pacific Railway had 
been a plank of the Republican platform, and its actual 
construction had been regarded by the party as one of its 
proudest achievements, if not also the political agency 
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by which the loyalty of the Pacific populations had been 
assured in the days when all the country showed symp- 
toms of disintegration. Connected with that work had 
been a financial organization, called the Credit Mobilier, 
intended by its corporators as a device for obtaining 
unearned profits from the manipulation of the bonds and 
contracts of the railway company. When the light of 
day was at last turned in upon the origin and methods 
of this peculiar enterprise, it became injurious to any 
man, especially to any public man, to have ever owned, 
however innocently, any shares of the stock of the 
Credit Mobilier. It was especially blackening to any 
member of Congress, voting favors to the Pacific Rail- 
way, and through that channel to the Credit Mobilier, 
if he were found to have previously received stock of 
the latter at a merely nominal price, for cash or credit 
That is, if he had used that pair of corporations as 
machinery for transferring the people's money to his own 
pocket. Beyond a doubt there were members of succes- 
sive Congresses who held Credit Mobilier shares, or had 
such shares held for them by others, whether corruptly 
or not, but James A. Garfield was not one of those men. 
There was yet another apparent crevice in his con- 
duct discovered by the patient search of the political 
secret police who were collecting opposition arms and 
ammunition for the Presidential Campaign of 1872. 
The old spidcr-wcb village of Washington grew rapidly 
during and after the civil war, until it became evident 
that, with energy and good taste, its original design 
might be developed. It could be transformed into a 
well paved, well lighted, well built city, a desirable 
place of residence, attracting the right kind of settlers 
and no longer distinguished as the shabbiest national 
capital in the civilized world. Tlie undertaking was 
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made during the first term of President Grant and the 
desired transformation was made, but the processes 
were accompanied by extravagant expenditures of 
money, a large part of which was obtained from or 
guaranteed by the national treasury. Among the large 
outlays for street improvements were those for the 
De Golyer patent pavement, and gross frauds were dis- 
covered in the De Golyer contracts and their perform- 
ance. Search was made for every name connected 
at any time with that kind of pavement, and it was 
discovered that in the beginnhig, before De Golyer had 
any contracts at all, his counsel, employed to argue for 
his patents before the United States Supreme Court, had 
at one time been too sick to attend to them, had em- 
ployed another lawyer, an Ohio Congressman named 
Garfield, to take his place, study up the matter, and 
prepare his briefs and other papers for presentation 
before the court. The work had been well done by 
Garfield ; the brief was well drawn ; the case was gained 
in consequence, and a fee of five thousand dollars was 
paid to Garfield. It was a law fee, having no connec- 
tion whatever with subsequent contracts or with the 
fact that the swindling contractors made a great deal of 
very bad pavement and were paid for it as if it had 
been very good. 

The Forty-second Congress adjourned and the 
Presidential Campaign of 1872 began. There were 
ominous symptoms of a general reaction against the 
long continued rule of the Republican party. It was 
manifest that abundant elements existed for the organi- 
zation of a powerful Opposition party. There was also 
a remarkable absence of political sagacity and leader- 
ship, so that the main body of the opposition, as com- 
pact and reliable as the well trained masses of the Re- 
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publican voters, managed to disgust and discourage 
its own Democratic membership, while failing to at- 
tract any considerable part of the floating vote. What 
was called the Labor Reform party held a convention 
at Columbus, Ohio, February 21st, 1872, adopted a 
platform and nominated candidates for President and 
Vice-President The Prohibition temperance men fol- 
lovred in a convention held in the same place the next 
day. A vehement faction of Republican politicians 
held a convention at Cincinnati, on the ist of May, 
made a platform, and nominated Horace Greeley, of 
New York, and B. Gratz Brfl>wn, of Missouri. The 
Democratic party held its convention at Baltimore, on 
the 9th of July, decided not to take separate action, and 
adopted the platform and candidates of the so-called 
Liberal Republican party, against the vigorous protests 
of a number of its ablest men. It was a consequence 
of this that a ** straight -out" Democratic convention 
was afterwards held, at Louisville, September 3rd, to 
register the protest and to nominate another set of can- 
didates. In the meantime, the Republican party held 
its convention, at Philadelphia, on the 5th of June, made 
a vigorous presentation of its principles and record, 
and re-nominated General Grant for President, with 
Senator Henry Wilson for Vice-President Their suc- 
cess, under such conditions, was a foregone conclusion, 
and they secured two hundred and eighty-six electoral 
votes. Those of Georgia, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
seventeen in all, were not counted, and the remaining 
sixty-three were scattered among several names, for 
Horace Greeley died before the several electoral colleges 
assembled. The canvass, devoid as it was of the in- 
terest attaching to a doubtful election, was nevertheless 
conducted with fierce acrimony. One of its leading 
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features was the necessity under which a number of 
prominent Republicans were placed of defending them- 
selves from multiplied charges of bribery and corrup- 
tion. General Garfield was of the number, and the 
darkest hours of his life came to him when a thousand 
busy journalists, day after day, painted him as a 
hypocrite in religious profession, a demagogue in 
politics and a pubhc robber. He met every accusation 
boldly and successfully, his old constituents knew him 
too well to distrust him and they sent him back to 
Congress as the expression of their verdict in the case 
presented for their decision. 

When the Forty-third Congress met and organized, in 
December, 1873, General Garfield was given his former 
place as Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Speaker James G. Blaine, against whom similar charges 
had been made, at once demanded, with thq concur- 
rence of Garfield and others implicated, a congressional 
investigation, which was exhaustively and fairly made. 
No evidence was discovered to impeach the General's 
positive and stern denial or to lessen the public con- 
fidence in his integrity, but it was not until February 
13th, 1875, t^at the final report of the Committee of 
Investigation entirely acquitted him. During two entire 
years, therefore, he seemed to himself, rather than to 
others, to be resting under the most galling imputations. 
The wound was deep, and it was made to rankle again 
and again, afterwards, by reckless partisans who per- 
sisted in dmgging from their graves the corpses of the 
Credit Mobilier and De Golyer scandals. A noble trait 
of his own nature was brought out in all that trial, by the 
generous feeling with which he declared his sincere for- 
giveness of all the bitter tongues which had assailed 
him. He did this, too, at a time when the tongues 
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were still at work and when he as yet could not know 
how confidently his fellow citizens believed him to be 
an honest man. His record in the Forty-third Congress 
was simply a continuation of his previous uninter- 
mitting toil over the work entrusted to him. He was fre- 
quently heard in the current debates, gaining increased 
reputation as an orator and as a parliamentary leader, 
and he took an important part in the preparatory steps 
to, and in the adoption of, the measures for the subse- 
quent resumption of specie payments. It is doubtless 
true, nevertheless, that his most valuable public services 
were unknown, or, if partly known, were unappre- 
ciated at the time, by the great mass of his countrymen. 

The millions who never read the Congressional 
debates, required, at a later day, to be laboriously 
instructed ,as to Garfield's part in them, and even then 
they obtained a clearer conception of him as being the 
same man who had once upon a time ridden so reck- 
lessly to save the left wing at Chickamauga. 

So far as the work of the committee of investigation 
went, the adjournment of the Forty-third Congress, at 
the close of the winter session of 1875-6, released 
General Garfield from any further anxiety relating to the 
charges which had so long annoyed him. Not all 
other Republican leaders had escaped so well, however, 
and there were features of the second term of President 
Grant's administration which had made it extremely 
unpopular. There had been a great political opportu- 
nity created, and the Democratic Opposition, nearly 
solidified now and under more sagacious leadership, 
was hopefully preparing to make the most of it. The 
situation was rendered yet more doubtful by the com- 
pletion of the work of the reconstruction of the South, 
and by the fact that several of the States which once 
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had called themselves Confederate had already slipped 
out of Republican control The sure prospect of success 
with which the dominant party had from time to time 
prepared for other campaigns had vanished, and the 
minor elections of the previous year had been as so 
many notes of warning that a new era was at hand. 

The Presidential campaign of 1876 will be forever 
memorable in the history of American politics. The 
prohibitionists held their convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 17th, adopted a platform and nominated candidates 
for whom they afterwards secured nine thousand five 
hundred and twenty-two votes. 

The Independent, or Greenback, party, held its con- 
vention on the same day, May 17th, at Indianapolis, 
adopted a radically paper- money platform, and nom- 
inated candidates, for whom they afterwards obtained 
over eighty thousand votes. Neither of these organiza- 
tions carried a State or made an appearance in an 
electoral college, but they affected the result by weak- 
ening the Republican party at important points, as in 
the State of New York, which was by their means given 
to the Democratic party. 

The Republican National Convention was held, at 
Cincinnati, on the 14th of June. It brought together, 
for a measurement of relative strength, all the individual 
ambitions and rivalries among the great party chiefs 
which had been half suppressed or, in a manner, sus- 
pended during the long administration of Grant The 
General's own admirers, strengthened by many who 
dreaded the outbreak of these factions, had for a time 
urged the expediency of giving him a third term, but 
popular disapproval had been so plainly expressed that 
the idea had been put aside for a time, to make more 
trouble at a later day. 
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It was well understood that the largest vote, at the 
outset, would be given to James G. Blaine, but it was 
also understood that the third term advocates and 
several other factions were unalterably opposed to him. 
Senator Roscoe Conkling, of New York, would have 
been next in strength, but for the existence of a personal 
opposition in the New- York delegation, refusing to 
support him and declaring that his nomination would 
give the State to the Democracy. Senator Oliver P. 
Morton, of Indiana, seemed really to be second on the 
list. There were several other names presented, and 
among them was that of Governor Rutherford B. Hayes, 
of Ohio, for whom his own State cast its vote in the 
convention, solidly, from first to last He had the 
advantage of being in no manner compromised by 
relations with either of the conflicting factions. He had 
yet another advantage, for he was represented upon the 
floor of the convention by a number of the most acute 
and able politicians in the country. 

Notable among these was James A. Garfield, himself 
on the best of personal terms with all the rival leaders 
and their friends, and working zealously yet prudently 
for his old associate, fellow soldier and correspondent, 
Governor Hayes. He could not know how large a part 
of the membership of that convention would one day 
reassemble, bringing pleasant memories of old con- 
ferences with himself, to greet him again admiringly 
and heartily. He was building better than he knew. 
Two days were consumed in the preliminary business 
of the convention, and on the third day the balloting 
for the nomination of a Presidential candidate began. 
Through six successive ballots, Mr. Blaine's vote, 
largest of all at the first, steadily advanced, while that 
of all the other candidates^ except Hayes, as steadily 
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(li minishcd He alone was increasing and it was evident 
that to give him a majority was the only way of pre- 
venting the nomination of Blaine. This was the arith- 
metical problem placed before the New-York delegation 
by Garfield and his fellow workers, and the Empire 
State delegation transferred sixty-one of its seventy 
votes to Hayes, followed rapidly by other delegations, 
in whole or in part, until a substantial majority had 
been obtained for him and he was nominated. 

William A Wheeler, of New York, was named for 
Vice President, the nominations were formally declared 
to be unanimous and the convention adjourned. No 
action which it could have taken, however, would have 
sufiiced to produce genuine unanimity in the party or 
remedy the many evil consequences of its discords and 
mistakes. It was suffering from the palsies of long 
continued power and was now to contend with that 
mysterious political force, so difficult to predict or 
calculate, known to defeated politicians as reaction. 

The Democratic National Convention was held, at St 
Louis, on the i8th of June, but the nature of its work 
and the names of its candidates were well known be- 
forehand. One complimentary ballot was held, to ascer- 
tain v^ho was second on the list, and then Samuel J. 
Tilden, of New York, was nominated for President, and 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President 
The platform adopted was in the nature of an indict- 
ment of the Republican party for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

The Republican party chiefs wore alarmed by the in- 
dications presented in all directions, but they were not 
yet aware how great had been the defection in their 
own ranks, or how complete had been the solidification 
of the previously scattered elements of the Opposition. 
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If the latter had abundant materials from which to 
frame their accusations against the party in power, the 
advocates of that party had a vast magazine to draw 
from in its defence, and in a counter-indictment of the 
Democracy. 

Before and during the campaign, a most deplorable 
state of things existed in several of the Southern States. 
In the official report of General Sheridan, January loth, 
1875, it was recorded that, in Louisiana alone, since 
1866, over thirty-five hundred white and colored Repub- 
licans had been killed or wounded for their political 
opinions. Afterwards and during the Presidential cam- 
paign, the acts of violence, intimidation and fraud per- 
petrated there and elsewhere, were reported at the 
North to be denied by the Democracy or charged upon 
the Republican party as one more evidence of its failure 
to secure peace at the South. The result was an added 
bitterness of the political conflict at the North, and a 
failure, in the disordered districts of the South, to obtain 
a fair vote of the people or a trustworthy account of 
such votes as were actually cast. 

If this was the darkest feature of the campaign, there 
were a number of other causes of acrimony. Not all of 
them are worthy of mention here, but General Garfield 
was compelled to meet once more, as a Republican of 
acknowledged rank, for whom his party was responsi- 
ble, the old charges of bribery and corruption with 
others of a similar nature, just as if no previous defence 
had been made, and as if he had not been tried and ac- 
cjuitted. He went into the campaign with tremendous 
energy, and was said to have made about seventy 
speeches before it ended. He everywhere surpassed 
his previous reputation as an orator, and became 
l.nown to a host of people as a man of extraordinary 
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power. Those who looked him in the face and heard 
him speak went away entirely convinced of his integrity. 

It was a hard fight, and quiet men longed for the com- 
ing of election day, to end it Election day did come, 
in November, as usual, but it did not end the fight, and 
on Thanksgiving Day neither party could be grateful for 
a victory. All of the Northern States had given their 
votes to Hayes, except New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Indiana. In these four, local causes had 
Pfreatly aided the general reaction, and had carried them 
for Tildcn. All the Southern States had given Demo- 
cratic majorities, except Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida. There was a merely technical question to be 
settled in the case of Oregon, which had cast a Repub- 
lican majority, but in the three Southern States named 
there was a conflict as to the result of the election over 
which at one time the nation seemed to be on the verge 
of tumult and civil war. The history of the electoral 
count does not belong here, but General Garfield's part 
in the great political drama of the winter of 1876-7 was 
exceedingly honorable to himself, and well illustrates the 
position he had gained in the minds of men who knew 
him, especially in the minds of the President and the 
House of Representatives. 

Leading men of both parties went to the doubtful 
States to watch the proceedings of the officials in charge 
of the count of votes, and to take such other action on 
behalf of justice as might seem to be required. They 
were somewhat satirically termed by the Press "the 
visiting statesmen," but their mission was eminently 
pacific and dignified. They were such men as the pub- 
lic mind promptly accepted as the right persons to go 
upon such an errand, and to be listened to with confi- 
dence upon their return. At the especial request of Pres* 
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ident Grant, General Garfield went to Louisiana and re- 
mained until the count there was completed, leaving no 
stone unturned in order to obtain a thorough knowledge 
of the facts of the case. On his return he reported to 
the President and also to the House of Representatives. 
In the latter, his speech upon Louisiana affairs was 
listened to with deep interest, for it seemed to go to the 
very heart of the great issue pending. He made an es- 
pecial report of the management of the election in the 
parish of West Feliciana, and it was a sad story to tell. 
He did not tell it to a House in which his own party 
held a majority, but spoke as the acknowledged leader 
of a Republican minority, with a Democratic Speaker in 
the chair. 

The first great break in the power of the Repub- 
lican party occurred in 1874, when it was informed 
by the autumnal election returns that it would not be 
able to control the organization of the Forty-fourth Con- 
gress. When that body assembled, in December, 1875, 
no standing committee received a Republican chairman, 
and Garfield, re-elected by the Nineteenth Ohio District, 
was no longer at the head of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. His eminence was recognized by the 
Speaker, in placing him second among the Republican 
minority of the Committee of Ways and Means, and he 
had upon the floor a more responsible position than 
ever, as the leader of the Republican opposition to the 
party in charge of legislation. He had gained new 
laurels as a parliamentarian and debater, and the very 
committee report which dismissed the Credit Mobilier 
calumnies had been finally prepared and was now ac- 
cepted by his political enemies. General Sheridan's 
account of things in Louisiana, like that now brought 
by Garfield, had been laid before a Democratic House. 

In spite of all that had been done, or that could be 
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done by local officials or by visiting statesmen, there 
were to be two sets of electoral returns from each of the 
doubtful States, and there were troublesome questions 
suggested concerning otliers not considered actually 
doubtful. The great preliminary question was as to 
the tribunal by which the several cases might constitu- 
tionally be determined. The Republicans claimed that 
the Vice-President possessed legal authority to decide 
which of two sets of returns laid before him he 
should open and announce as the electoral vote of any 
State. The Vice-President being a Republican, the ad- 
mission that he held such authority was a surrender of 
the Presidency to Governor Hayes, and the Democrats 
declared that the two Houses of Congress, in joint ses- 
sion possessed the specified jurisdiction over disputed 
returns. The Senate, in effect, represented one side of 
this controversy and the House the other, but in the 
debates over it, in the latter, Garfield made two power- 
ful speeches which drew upon him the attention of the 
nation and the unstinted applause of his party. There 
were various attempts to reconcile the conflict, includ- 
ing conferences between committees of Senate and House, 
and the next result of all was the passage of the Elec- 
toral Commission Act. This was generally regarded 
as a Democratic measure, having received only sixteen 
Republican votes in the Senate, to twenty-six against 
it, and with only one Democratic vote in the negative. 
The vote in the House was of a similar nature, but the 
bill passed, one hundred and ninety-one to eighty-six. 
General Garfield had opposed the bill from first to last, 
but could not refuse to act under its provisions after it 
became the law of the land. It established a com- 
mission, invested with authority to hear and decide all 
controversies arising from the Presidential vote of the 
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year 1876. The tribunal so created was to consist of 
four justices of the Supreme Court, specified in the bill, 
who were to select a fifth justice ; and of five members 
of the Senate and five members of the House, to 
be chosen by viva voce vote. It was well under- 
stood that the political character of the two Houses 
would secure equality of party representation. The 
Senate accordingly selected three Republicans and 
two Democrats, while the House selected three Demo- 
crats and two Republicans. One of the latter, chosen 
by instant acclamation as unquestionably the man 
entitled to the distinction and worthy to be trusted with 
the responsibility, was James A. Garfield, and the other 
Republican honored in the same manner was George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts. No greater expression of 
confidence could have been given them. 

Long and tedious were the sessions of the Electoral 
Commission, hearing and examining testimony, argu- 
ing and listening to arguments. The most important 
speeches of General Garfield, before the commission, were 
made on the 9th and 15th of February, 1877, upon the 
Florida and Louisiana returns ; and all the able and eager 
critics who heard him admittted that he had acquitted 
himself in a manner every way worthy of the vast im- 
portance of the occasion. Whether criticised as a states- 
man, as a lawyer or as an orator, he had manifestly 
added to the high reputation which had secured for him 
a prominence so remarkable. 

The troubled national mind g^rew calmer, in spite of 
its uncertainties, while the commission proceeded with 
its toilsome task. It was manifest that the decision 
rested with the justices of the Supreme Court, and they 
were dignifiedly reticent as to the opinions which they 
were forming. Whatever might be the award, all fear 
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of a consequent disturbance of the public peace had been 
removed by a few pithy remarks of President Grant's 
concerning his own duties and purposes, and by the 
general understanding that the moderate force of regu- 
lar troops apparently at his disposal could be promptly 
reinforced by the uniformed militia of several States and 
by any required number of civil-war veterans who had 
formerly served under him and were ready to answer 
his call to arms. 

There were veterans also, who had served on the 
other side, who declared themselves equally ready and 
equally patriotic, so that the Republic was really in no 
immediate peril of mob violence. 

The decision of the Electoral Commission was an- 
nounced, at last, on the 2nd of March, 1877, although 
its nature had been surely indicated at an earlier day, 
and Rutherford B. Hayes was duly inaugurated on the 
4th. Among all the men who listened to his inaugural 
address, there was not one who could be said to have 
contributed more in all the stages of the long struggle 
leading to that result, than had his old friend from the 
Nineteenth District of Ohio. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Garfield as Leader of a Minority — The War of (he Demo- 
cratic Majority with President Hayes — A Dramatic Oc- 
casion in Congress — Decline of the Republican Power 
— Garfield on the Stump — Elected United States Senator 
from Ohio, 

Whether as chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means or as Speaker, the most prominent figure in the 
House of Representatives, year after year, had been 
that of James G. Blaine. So pronounced and so brilliant 
was his leadership, that after the removal of Roscoe 
Conkling to the Senate, the member from Maine seemed, 
to a vast majority of people, to stand almost alone. 
Altogether too little account was taken of the group of 
strong men by whom he was supported, and among 
whom it was difficult for even a man of Garfield's power 
and industry to maintain the foremost place. Consider- 
ing who and what they were, their learning, experience 
and varied capacities, it becomes easier to estimate the 
character of the man who was regarded as Mr. Blaine's 
lieutenant and who succeeded to his place almost unques- 
tioned when the people of Maine, in 1877, sent their 
favorite statesman to the Senate of the United States. 
There were those who said that he had erred in accept- 
ing his new position ; that he had abdicated usefulness 
and with it something of his political power ; but he 
proved to be the same man in one place that he had 
been in the other. The political and personal relations 
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SO long existing between him and General Garfield, 
underwent no change, and they now prepared to stand 
together as the very much needed pillars, in Congress, 
of the Hayes administration. This began, in the early 
spring of the year 1877, under a cloud of difficulties 
which seemed to render success almost impossible. A 
conflict between the President and the majority in Con- 
gress had been in a manner prepared by the failure of 
the Forty-fourth Congress to pass the customary Army 
Appropriation Bill. The failure was caused by the per- 
sistence of the Democratic House in tacking extraneoiis 
matter upon the bill, and the persistent refusal of the 
Republican Senate to give its assent It became neces- 
sary for President Hayes to issue a proclamation con- 
vening the Forty-fifth Congress on the 15th of October, 
1877. During the intervening months, General Garfield 
industriously pursued his habitual course of reading and 
study, made visits here and there, and was in frequent 
consultation with other chiefs of his party and with the 
President, as to the course to be pursued. He was in full 
accord with the Administration as to the resumption of 
specie payments, the preparations for which were going 
forward in the hands of his old Ohio friend, John Sher- 
man, Secretary of the Treasury. With reference to civil- 
service reform and its methods, his agreement with the 
President was hardly so exact, but the fact that his views 
were only a httle less radical and every whit as firmly 
held was to have tremendous consequences. 

The Executive branch of the government toiled on, 
declaring and laboring to procure a policy of pacifica- 
tion and reconciliation at the South ; dealing firmly yet 
mercifully with the great labor riots in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Illinois ; issuing and en- 
forcing rigid instructions to the departments concerning 
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appointments to offices ; heaping up gold in the treasury 
against the time appointed for redeeming tlie honor of 
the nation ; doing a vast amount of very good work, but 
arousing the quick jealousy of a very important faction 
of the Republican party. 

The time came for the cooperative action of the Legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, and the first 
votes taken in the October session recorded the fact that 
this was not to be obtained with any certainty. The 
House of Representatives organized with a Democratic 
Speaker and all the heads of committees were, of course, 
of the same party. 

James A. Garfield was complimented with the votes 
of his party for the Speakership, as if the Republican 
minority selected that method of naming the captain 
whom they proposed to follow in the stormy debates so 
manifestly before them. Day after day, thenceforward, 
in countless collisions with the exceedingly capable par- 
liamentary leaders of the majority, the soundness of that 
selection became manifest. Henry Clay, James K. 
Polk, Thaddeus Stevens and James G. Blaine were House 
leaders as absolute, in their day, but those eminent par- 
liamentarians each had an advantage which never came 
to James A. Garfield. Each of them in turn commanded 
an enthusiastic majority, while Garfield's position at the 
head of a minority prevented him from accomplishing 
what he might have done for current legislation if a few 
more votes had been added to the compact and resolute 
phalanx which had chosen him its chief. 

There was hard fighting in the October special session, 
but the pay and rations of the army were provided for 
and a fair amount of other work was accomplished. 

The regular session of the Forty-fifth Congress began 
on the 3rd of December 1877, and a long message from 
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the President laid before it the improved condition of 
the country, with a number of pertinent suggestions con- 
cerning additional improvements attainable through 
legislation, or even by prudently abstaining from indi- 
cated legislation. 

Neither the Republicans nor the Democrats in Con- 
gress were in accord with the views presented in the 
message relating to the coinage of silver dollars, and an 
act was shortly passed which in all its parts pleased no- 
body except the extreme silver currency and paper 
money men, and which was returned, vetoed, on the 
28th of February, only to be newly discussed and 
passed over the President s head. In this and in several 
other matters there were indications given that a great 
deal of independent thinking was going on, looking to- 
ward independence of political action, expressing dis- 
satisfaction with some features of the President's policy. 
With this dissatisfaction, so far at least as it promoted 
the formation of factions in the party, Garfield had no 
sympathy, any difference of opinion between him and 
the President being such as the best of friends could 
frankly declare and amicably discuss with one another. 
At the same time he did whatever he could to hold to- 
gether the discordant forces whose jarring had already 
worked much mischief and threatened to work more, at 
no distant day. 

The record of his life, at this period, is to be found 
largely in the record of the proceedings of the House of 
Representatives. Always promptly in his seat and 
always regular in his attendance upon the sessions of 
any committee of which he was a member, especially 
those of the committee of Ways and Means, he left a 
deep mark upon all the important business of the 
House. Kindly, genial, sociable, he was so well liked 
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by his Democratic antagonists that there was the least 
possible amount of acrimony in the parliamentary war 
which he unceasingly waged with them. He won per- 
sonal friendships and esteem among them, including the 
ex-Confederate members from the Southern States, in a 
way which was notably illustrated upon one very dra- 
matic occasion. 

There is upon the wall of the Capitol a large painting, 
by F. B. Carpenter, very accurately representing the 
first reading of the Proclamation of Emancipation by 
President Lincoln to his Cabinet. It has many claims 
to excellence as a work of art, but its great value is 
historical. It was begun at the White House, in 1862, 
and the artist was introduced to the President by the 
writer of this book, who continued to take a deep in- 
terest in the work and in the accomplishment of 
Mr. Lincoln's wish that it should become the property 
of the nation. General Garfield, in the course of 
time, took a similar interest, but repeated efforts to 
obtain an appropriation for its purchase failed. Early 
in the winter of 1878, it was purchased by a patriotic 
lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, with the express 
purpose of presenting it to Congress. At her request 
and that of the artist, the writer went to Wash- 
ington, in charge of the matter, but his first interview 
with Garfield, at the Capitol, was not encouraging. The 
Democratic majority, he said, would never consent to 
hang up such an abolitionist picture, but he added : 
"- Come and spend the evening with me and we will 
talk it over." The evening came, and the conference, 
but a new idea, also. 

*' General Garfield, is not Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, the leader on the other side } " said the writer, 
at last 
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'* Yes, he is ; the ex- Vice-President of the Confed- 
eracy, and all the Confederate brigadiers in Congress 
vote with him. Do you know him ? " 

** Yes, I do, and I can get him to vote for the accept- 
ance of that picture." 

** No, you can't If you could, I'd offer the resolu- 
tion in the morning hour, to-morrow." 

'* May I say so, when I see him ? " 

" Tell him anything I've said I like him, too. He 
is an extraordinary man. But you can't get him to 
do it" 

The conference with Mr. Stephens which took place 
in conseciuence, was by no means brief, but it ended 
with : 

'* Yes, sir ! Tell General Garfield, sir, that if he will 
offer that resolution, to-morrow morning, as I have 
amended it, I will support it, with a speech I We will 
show you that the South is reconstructed, sir, and that 
it docs possess the patriotic spirit, and that it has re- 
tained suflicient chivalry to accept a gift from a lady ! " 

The next day, January i6th, 1878, the resolution was 
offered in the House by General Garfield, seconded by 
Mr. Stephens and passed unanimously, each side follow- 
ing its leader. The speeches then made were very brief. 
Two weeks later, the resolution passed the Senate, with 
but seven adverse votes, and the President approved it 
on the 4lh of February. The 13th of February was 
named for the public reception of the picture, in the 
Hall of Representatives, by the two Houses of Congress. 
It was an imposing scene, for floor and galleries were 
densely packed with all the distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen who could obtain admission. 

They were well paid, for they listened to eulogies 
upon Abraham Lincoln and his Cabinet, and to wise and 
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eloquent words concerning the past, present and future 
of the Republic, from an ex-major-general of the armies 
which had destroyed the power of the Confederacy, and 
from the man who had ably filled the second place 
in its Administration. It was an oratorical occasion 
altogether unique in the history of the Capitol. In 
a letter to the author of this book, shortly afterwards, a 
prominent member on the Democratic side, Hon. Clark- 
son N. Potter, of New York, declared, *' I have never 
in my life seen anything more strikingly dramatic." 

Mr. Stephens, slight, emaciated, a cripple, wheeling 
around in an invalid-chair while he spoke, presented a 
most extraordinary example of mental power almost 
independent of bodily strength. His very voice was, 
then, shrill and silvery. On the other hand, the robust, 
athletic, finely proportioned form of Garfield, his flushed, 
enthusiastic face, his deep-toned, ringing, penetrating 
voice, and his animated though dignified gesticulation, 
became more vividly noticeable by reason of the strong, 
unusual contrast. 

This was General Garfield's second eulogy upon Lin- 
coln, the first having been delivered in the House of 
Representatives on the 14th of January, 1866. 

The year 1878 was what is called an '* off year " in 
American politics. It was half way between two Pres- 
idential elections, and public interest was to be aroused 
only over State officers and legislators and over mem- 
bers of Congress. The aspect of things was by no 
means encouraging to the Republican party. It seemed 
to be losing ground. State after State had passed 
away from it, or gave signs of passing, and both houses 
of Congress were already gone. The next disaster 
might include the Presidency itself, and even the chiefs 
of factions had ambitions, or were sufficiently devoted 
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to their party and its principles to shudder over such a 
prospect as that idea put before them. The factions 
remained, nevertheless, expressing themselves, here and 
there, in local defeats. 

lliere was no factious opposition to the re-election of 
Garfield in the district which had so long been proud 
of him, and he only needed to make a few speeches 
there, at central points, that his old constituents might 
hear him and see how very well he was looking. They 
understood that they must themselves attend to the 
home canvass, for their congressman was needed else- 
where, to uphold the wavering fortunes of the party in 
doubtful States and dLstricts. He went, therefore, and 
was especially serviceable in the P2ast The speech 
upon financial matters which he made when the Boston 
men invited him to speak in P'aneuil Hall, was at once 
printed in pamphlet form and circulated all over the 
country, as a campaign document, but there was noth- 
ing new or unusual in that It had been done before 
for dozens of his speeches, and they were so many 
mines of first class materials for other platform orators. 
He had made a vigorous fight, in the beginning, for the 
passage of the bill fixing the ist of January, 1879, ^^ 
the day for the resumption of specie payments. As the 
day now drew near, the press teemed with prophecies 
of financial revulsions and disasters, to be occasioned 
by so very bold a leap in the dark. It was as if a large 
class of voters shuddered at the idea of being loaded 
down with too much gold, and they were not, as a rule, 
the kind of men who were really in peril of being ruined 
by riches. Still, it was a campaign of financial ques- 
tions, embittered by perpetual references to the civil 
war and to the disorders remaining in some of the 
Southern States. The results of it left the Democratic 
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party still in control of the House of Representatives, 
with General Garfield the leader of a strong minority 
vote, better prepared than before to work unitedly. 

The third session of the Forty-fifth Congress began on 
the 2nd of December, 1878, and the message received 
from President Hayes was regarded as placing him in 
better accord with the prevailing spirit and opinion of 
his party. With its leader in the House his relations 
had at no time been interrupted. 

Congress and its individual members had little or 
nothing to do in public, whatever anybody might say 
or do in private, concerning the President's action, that 
winter, relating to Custom-house appointments and other 
civil-service reform cases. There were warm debates 
all through the earlier weeks of the session, in which 
General Garfield held his own to the entire satisfaction 
of his associates. The ** act to restrict the immigration 
of Chinese to the United States " was not strictly a party 
measure, but when it came back to the House with a 
veto message, March ist, 1879, the reasons assigned by 
the President were declared good enough, and the veto 
was sustained mainly by Republican votes. 

Throughout the session, day after day, a parliamentary 
war went on which was watched with deep interest by 
the whole country. There was still a small Republican 
majority in the Senate. The Democratic majority in 
the House could override Garfield and his minority, 
could attach what they would to the appropriation bills, 
and send them to the Senate, but there they were 
blocked and no committees of conference were of any 
avail. The Forty-fifth Congress adjourned, finally, 
March 4th, 1879, ^^^» on the same day. President 
Hayes issued a proclamation convening a special ses- 
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sion of the Forty-sixth Congrress, on the i8th of March» 
1879. 

That body assembled and oiig^anized accordingly, 
with a working" majority of Democrats in Senate and 
House. It was well understood that a stormy session 
had been prepared for and the party apparently in power 
in Congress at once entered upon a struggle with the 
national Executive as determined as that which had 
once been waged with Andrew Johnson. The condi- 
tions of this conflict, however, were materially different 
from those which resulted in permitting the enactment 
of the Military Reconstruction law and the Tenure of 
Office law. President Johnson did not have the support 
of an organized party in the country, nor of a strong 
minority vote in each house of Congress, led by men 
like Blaine and Garfield. President Hayes was in a 
position to veto partisan legislation with a certainty 
that no two-thirds vote could be mustered to pass the 
vetoed bills over his head. 

The attempts made in the previous Congress were 
repeated, as had been expected, and were contested, at 
every step, with even greater ability of parliamentary 
eloquence and tactics than before, while the adherents 
of either side, all over the land, watched the battle. It 
was almost a matter of course that the minority was 
overcome in due season, and the majority succeeded in 
passing and sending to the President, the Army Appro- 
priation bill, loaded with amendments to existing laws 
regulating the employment of troops to protect the 
peace at elections for members of Congress. All men 
understood the purpose and effect of the laws, where 
the troops had been used and how, and that the pres- 
ence of such an amendment in an appropriation bill 
was a repetition of the compulsion which had been ex- 
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ercised upon President Johnson. The bill came back, 
with a veto message, on the 29th of April, 1879. So 
did * * an act to prohibit military interference at elec- 
tions," on the 12th of May, but the majority stubbornly 
persisted. The long battle went on, day by day, until 
the ''Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropria- 
tions," bill was passed and sent to the President with as 
heavy a load as had been carried by the vetoed Army 
bill. If he had been willing to stop the pay of the 
army and navy, would he cut off his own, and that of 
the civil service, close the courts and leave even Con- 
gressmen without any money? It was a test of 
courage, but there was a roar of laughter on the Repub- 
lican side of the House, led heartily by Garfield, when 
this bill also was brought back, with a veto for good 
company. So, on the 23rd of June, was a minor 
Judicial Appropriation bill, and another on the 30th, and 
this last was the only piece of all their compulsory- 
amendment legislation which the hampered majority 
did not in the end give up, for all the other appropria- 
tion bills were shorn of extraneous matter, were passed 
and were duly signed by the President. It had been 
a moderately warm time for him, but it had been 
a very warm time indeed for the man who had 
watched, studied, guarded, battled, over every step of 
all that complicated legislation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The political indications of the remainder of the year 
1879 were somewhat more favorable to the Republican 
party. It owed more than its leaders were at all will- 
ing to confess to the practical success of the Hayes Ad- 
ministration. There was a reason, however, why the 
same men who gave only grudging praise to the Presi- 
dent were quite willing to acknowledge the splendid 
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services of General Garfield. It was entirely just that 
they should do so, and it was easy for a possible Pres- 
idential candidate, for instance, to praise a man who was 
not regarded as desiring to become a candidate, but to 
prefer his leadership of the House, while he warmly ad- 
vocated the selection of either of several other men. 

The Forty-sixth Congress came together for its regular 
session on December ist, 1879, and once more there 
was a Democratic Speaker elected over Garfield as the 
Republican candidate. A spirited session followed and 
at its close there were men who said, admiringly, that 
it was time for Garfield to leave the House, for he could 
do nothing more to excel what he had already done. 

Somewhat as if in accord with that idea, the legis- 
lature of Ohio, on the 13th of January, 1880, gave him a 
very hearty and emphatic election to the Senate of 
the United States. It was a well merited honor, but a 
yet higher promotion was in store for him. He was 
never to take his seat in the Senate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AttUude and Strength of Parties — Results of the Hayes 
Administration — Republican and Democratic National 
Conventions — Nomination of General Garfield for Pres- 
ident of the United States — The Campaign and the 
Election, 

The managers of the Democratic party had not been 
wise in attempting their compulsory amendments to 
the appropriation bills. If they had succeeded, they 
would thereby have established a most pernicious pre- 
cedent in legislation, prophetic of evils to come, and 
they would at the same time have assumed a damaging 
responsibility for all subsequent breaches of the peace 
at elections, especially at the South. Defeat had weak- 
ened them, placing them before the people as men who 
had made a blunder. The debates, moreover, had sup- 
plied their antagonists with an important amount and 
quality of Presidential campaign materials, for Demo- 
cratic orators had talked very plainly and had been as 
plainly answered. For instance, a prominent Demo- 
cratic member from Virginia said, in the House : 

**I tell you, Gentlemen of the House oF Representatives, the Army 
dies on the 30th of June unless we resuscitate it by legislation . . . 
If you do not appropriate this money, there will be no army, after 
the 30th of June, to be used at the polls.** 

He was able to present, very eloquently, his reasons 
for preferring that the army should be disbanded, rather 
than that its use as a police force on election day 
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should be permitted ; but all those whom he Sailed to con- 
vince, and they were many, were able to see the other 
side of the question only the more clearly. They were 
greatly aided, moreover, by the vehement denunciations 
with which Republican Senators and Congressmen re- 
sponded to the advocates of the ridered bills, and the veto 
messages of President Hayes were as so many Repub- 
lican campaign documents. 

The peculiar power of Garfield in debate is well 
illustrated by an extract from an off-hand response made 
by him, in the House, on the 29th of April, 1879, ^® 
appropriation bills being under discussion and especially 
the Army bill, just returned from the Executive Man- 
sion with a veto message. 

*' The last act of Democratic domination in this Capitol, eighteen 
years ago, was striking and dramatic, perhaps heroic. Then, the 
Democratic party said to the Republicans, * If you elect the man of 
your choice as President of the United States, we will shoot your 
(Government to death ' ; and the people of this coimtry, refusing to be 
coerced by threats or violence, voted as they pleased, and lawfidly 
elected Abraham Lincoln President of the United States. 

"Then your leaders, though holding a majority in the other 
])ranch of Congress, were heroic enough to withdraw from their seats 
and fling down the gage of mortal battle. We called it rebellion ; but we 
recognized it as courageous and manly to avow your purpose, take 
all the risks, and fight it out on the open field. Notwithstanding 
your utmost efforts to destroy it, the Government was saved. Year 
by year, since the war ended, those who resisted you have come to 
believe that you have finally renounced your purpose to destroy, and 
are willing to maintain the Government. In that belief you have 
been permitted to return to power in the two Houses. 

** To-day, after eighteen years of defeat, the book of your domi- 
nation is again opened, and your first act awakens every imhappy 
memory and threatens to destroy the confidence which your pro- 
fessions of patriotism inspired. You turned down a leaf of the 
history which recorded your last act of power in 1861, and you have 
now signalized your return to power by beginning a second chapter 
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at the same page, not this time by a heroic act that declares war on 
the battlefield, but you say, if all the legislative powers of the Govern- 
ment do not consent to let you tear certain laws out of the statute- 
book, you will not shoot our Government to death, as you tried to do 
in the first chapter, but you declare that if we do not consent agamst 
_our will, if you cannot coerce an independent branch of this Govern- 
ment against its will, to allow you to tear from the statute-book some 
laws placed there by the will of the people, you will starve the Govern- 
ment to death. 

*' Between death on the field and death by starvation, I do not 
know that the American people will see any great difference. The 
end, if successfiiUy reached, would be death in either case. Gentle- 
men, you have it in your power to kill this Government ; you have it 
in your power by withholding these two bills, to smite the nerve cen- 
tres of our constitution with the paralysis of death ; and you have 
declared your purpose to do this, if you cannot break down that 
fundamental element of free consent which up to this hour has always 
ruled in the legislation of this Government.*' 

The sentences were neither polished nor smoothly 
flowing, but when to their rugged force was added the 
noble personal presence and fiery energy of the orator, 
himself a soldier of the other struggle to which he re- 
ferred, the effect produced was tremendous. His own 
side broke out into tumultuous cheering, and his oppo- 
nents began to prepare for passing the appropriation 
bills without the obnoxious clauses. 

At the beginning of the Presidential campaign of 
1880, the Republican party felt that it was stronger than 
it had been four years earlier. Its reconstruction policy, 
as modified and administered by President Hayes, had 
been justified by the course of events at the South. Its 
financial policy had been justified by the resumption 
of specie payments without a jar in the money-market. 
There were signs of a popular reaction in its favor, but 
competent observers declared that its margin of hope 
for success was narrow and would be altogether de- 
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stroyed by the nomination of a candidate whose name 
would repel any considerable number of Republican 
voters. 

There were those who reasoned differently and over- 
estimated the reaction in their favor ; and there were 
more who remembered the tremendous majorities given 
twice to General Grant, and argued that his personal 
popularity should once more be harnessed to party 
uses. It would not, they said, conflict with the un- 
written rule forbidding a consecutive third term, but 
their opponents refused to accept that interpretation. As 
for the General himself, all the ambition in his nature 
was stimulated to assent by the proposal of a nomina- 
tion and election which should operate as his vindica- 
tion from the bitter criticisms to which his administra- 
tion of the Government had been subjected. The suj>- 
portcrs of the third-term movement assumed the name 
of ** Stalwarts," claiming to be the very core of the 
party. They included, especially, the elements which 
had jarred with the policy of President Hayes, and never 
in any party was there a powerful faction more enthusi- 
astic, more firmly banded, or under more competent 
direction. The remaining forces, opposed to a third 
term, were remarkably classified. Three-fifths of them 
were eager to nominate James G. Blaine, while two- 
fifths were divided among four candidates, for either of 
whom success might be won upon a demonstration 
that the two leading candidates rendered each other im- 
possible. 

The Republican National Convention met, at Chicago, 
on the 5th of June, 1880, in the Exposition Building. 
The delegates were from all the States and Territories 
and numbered seven hundred and fifty-five. The vast 
structure in which they were assembled, was $aid to 
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have audience room for twenty thousand persons, and 
had previously been used for similar gatherings. It 
was now packed by an excited throng, from every part 
of the country. Large numbers of delegates came 
several days in advance, and there had been many 
consultations between the heads of factions. Only one 
result seemed to have been definitely ascertained before- 
hand. That was that General Grant's best strength 
would show itself upon the first vote, and that its man- 
agers utterly rejected all proposed compromises in 
their buoyant certainty of victory. They succeeded in 
deepening and irritating a corresponding spirit, already 
sufficiently strong, among their opponents, and the 
business of the convention began under an excited, 
heated, condition of its membership extremely perilous 
to the party. 

All preliminary work having been accomplished, not 
without difficulties which at times threatened disaster, 
the platform was reported and adopted and the days of 
balloting began. Not often has such a feeling of 
feverish interest in a nomination been felt and expressed 
by the masses of the people. The first ballot stood, for 
Grant, three hundred and four ; for Blaine, two hundred 
and eighty-four ; for Sherman, ninety-three ; for Ed- 
munds, thirty-four ; for Washbume, thirty ; for Windom, 
ten. It was as if this vote had simply named the 
several eminent men who could not obtain the nomi- 
nation. Each had received, at once, all that could be 
given him, and each succeeding ballot developed jeal- 
ousies and animosities which could not be put away in 
favor of either of the original contestants. 

General Garfield's name was not mentioned in the 
first ballot. His State had another candidate, with a 
claim upon the party manifestly prior to his own, and 
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he was there, at the head of the Ohio delegation, to do 
his best for his old friend, John Sherman, whose name 
he presented to the convention in an eloquent speech. 
He might, perhaps, have succeeded better, if Mr. 
Sherman had not been looked upon injuriously as the 
Secretary of the Treasury through whom President 
Hayes had made his hardest hits in favor of Civil 
Service reform. He had yet another object, for which 
he labored with good temper and patience, and with the 
trained tact and skill of an experienced parliamentary 
leader. It was the vitally important task of preventing 
the prevalent excitement from breaking out into open 
discord. He was ably seconded by patriotic men, but 
those who worked with him cordially acknowledged 
the excellence and prudence of his generalship. He 
fought hard for Sherman, but somehow or other he 
did it in a way which permitted other men to regard 
him with increased kindliness of personal feeling. 

On the second ballot, one solitary vote was cast for 
Garfield and one for General Benjamin Harrison. The 
latter was not again voted for, and Garfield was several 
times without a vote, never getting more than two, 
through twenty-seven dreary countings. The streng^ 
of the original candidates underwent no noteworthy 
change, and the general excitement became anxious 
and intense. It was manifestly time for the opponents 
of the third-term idea to search around for some new 
name upon which they could amicably concentrate. 
It was not an easy task, for it seemed as if all the 
leading men of the party, at all fit for consideration as 
Presidential timber, were in some way committed to 
and prejudiced by the pernicious phases of that factional 
strife. 

The search was made, wearily, and one name was 
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found which met with no objection, for the second 
choice of all men was the very man to step forward 
into the foremost place, just as a lieutenant-colonel 
becomes a colonel. There were indications, not very 
positive, for a while, but on the thirty-fourth ballot the 
State of Wisconsin announced thirty-six votes for Gar- 
field, and the fact was telegraphed to Washington, to a 
room in which two old personal friends of his were 
sitting in consultation. Their names were John Sher- 
man and James G. Blaine, and nobody knows precisely 
what reply they sent to Chicago. It reached the floor 
of the convention, however, in time to produce a marvel- 
lous effect upon the thirty-sixth ballot, for the delegates 
who had previously cast their votes for Blaine and 
Sherman transferred them, almost solidly, to Garfield, as 
their States were called, until he had three hundred and 
ninety-nine, or twenty-one more than was needful for 
a nomination. The vote for Grant had not changed, 
but his supporters could have no objection to Garfield, 
and they hastily acquiesced in a motion to make his 
nomination unanimous. It was but a responsive 
courtesy, with an especial aim at conciliating New 
York, that led speedily to the nomination of Chester A. 
Arthur for Vice-President. 

General Garfield was taken altogether by surprise. 
He was in the hall when the breaking away towards 
his name began, but at once hastily withdrew. He 
refused to return and address the convention, for it was 
not a time for imprudent platform oratory. When his 
letter of acceptance was afterwards received and printed 
it was found to be a thoughtful and able document, 
tending toward the unification of the party and to the 
calling out of its utmost strength. It was dated at 
Mentor, Ohio, July 12th, 1880. In it he accepted the 
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platform adopted by the convention. lie pointed out 
that peace and order could be obtained at the South 
only through the exercise of a tolerant spirit by its 
citizens, and by their full acknowledgment of the rights 
of their entire population. He advocated popular edu- 
cation ; sound legislation upon financial and commercial 
matters ; internal improvements of an extended nature ; 
with a somewhat less extreme view of Civil-Service re- 
form than that which had distinguished President Hayes. 

The Democratic National Convention was held, at 
Cincinnati, on the 23rd of June. It had its factions but 
did not consider itself strong enough to permit any 
open conflict between them, and all their chiefs were 
avoided in making its nominations. On its first, or 
complimentary ballot of inquiry, nineteen names were 
suggested, but on the second all but forty-three votes 
were given to General W. S. Hancock. William H. 
English, of Indiana, was nominated for Vice-President, 
and the candidates were placed upon a platform which 
vigorously set forth the past and present position, 
claims and promises of the party. 

There had been, from early days, a sort of rule of 
dignity established, which required that a man receiv- 
ing a nomination for the Presidency should remain at 
home and entertain political pilgrims until after election 
day. General Garfield refused to be bound by what 
some men described as the etiquette of his position, 
and he entered the canvass in person. He made a 
number of speeches, in Ohio, New York and other 
States, with a very perceptible effect upon the course of 
public opinion. 

What was called the National Greenback-Labor Con- 
vention was held at Chicago, June nth, 1880, adopted 
a paper money platform and nominated James B. 
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Weaver, of Iowa, for President, and General E, G. Cham- 
bers, of Texas, for Vice-President It had no hope of 
obtaining the electoral vote of any State, but it succeeded 
in concentrating the floating, discontented elements, 
for its candidates received over three hundred thousand 
votes. The two great parties were very nearly balanced, 
the Republican aggregate exceeding the Democratic by a 
few hundreds only. In the electoral colleges the result 
was different, for Garfield and Arthur received two hun- 
dred and fourteen votes against one hundred and fifty- 
five cast for Handock and English. The Senate be- 
came Republican only by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President, while in the House of Representatives its one 
hundred and forty-seven members were nearly balanced 
by one hundred and thirty-six Democrats, nine Green- 
backers and one Independent. 

On the loth of November, 1880, General Garfield re- 
signed the Senatorship to which Ohio had elected him, 
and, not many weeks later, John Sherman was chosen 
in his place. 

Several months now followed which were not a 
period of rest, but rather of laborious and thoughtful 
preparation for a new career and its responsibilities. 
To a man only forty-nine years of age, in the posses- 
sion of uncommon physical strength and health, and 
conscious of mental faculties which expanded with the 
performance of every task to which he applied them, 
an election to the Presidency of the United States 
seemed to open the door to a new world of usefulness 
and distinction. There was before him a grand vista 
of long years of honorable public service, crowned by 
latter days of honored and dignified retirement Almost 
the climax of ambition seemed to have been reached. 
There were many affairs immediately pressing, relating 
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mainly to appointments, cabinet, and other, and to de- 
tails of the policy to be pursued in the opening days of 
the new administration, but there was to be no return 
to the accustomed parliamentary struggles upon the 
floor of the House, or the tedious toil of the committee 
rooms. What had been his part and place and useful- 
ness in these, through long, eventful years, can best be 
gathered from the testimony of a man who worked with 
him, from the beginning to the end. In his eulogy up- 
on General Garfield, February 27th, 1882, James G. 
Blaine said : 

"Those unfamiliar with Garfield's industry, and ignorant of the 
details of his work, may in some degree measure them by the an- 
nals of Congress. No one of the generation of public men to which 
he belonged has contributed so ipuch that will be valuable for future 
reference. The speeches are numerous, many of them brilliant, all 
of them well studied, carefully phrased, and exhaustive of the subject 
under consideration. Collected from the scattered pages of ninety 
royal octavo volumes of Congressional Records, they would present 
an invaluable compendium of the political history of the most import- 
ant era through which the national Government has ever passed. 
When the history of this period shall be impartially written ; when 
war legislation, measures of reconstruction, protection of human 
rights, amendments to the Constitution, maintenance of the public 
credit, steps towards specie resumption, true theories of revenue, may 
be unsurrounded by prejudice and disconnected from partisanship, 
the speeches of Garfield will be estimated at their true value, and will 
be found to contain a vast magazine of fact and argument, of clear 
analysis and sound conclusion. Indeed, if no other authority were 
accessible, his speeches in the House of Representatives, from 
December, 1863, to June, 1880, would give a well connected history 
and complete defence of the important legislation of the seventeen 
eventful years that constitute his parliamentary life. Far beyond 
that, his speeches will be found to forecast many great measures yet 
to be completed — measures which he knew were beyond the public 
opinion of the hour, but which, he confidently believed, would 
secure popular approval within the period of his own life-time, and 
by the aid of his own efforts." 
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There were twenty years of work before him, accord- 
ing to accepted estimates, and a vast power with re- 
ference to any measure, such as indicated in the speeches 
referred to by Mr. Blaine, had been put into his hands. 
What might he not hope to accomplish, in his ripe, 
strong manhood ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Inauguration of President Garfield — The Cabinet^ 
Factions in the party — The New Fork appointments — 
Resignation of the New York Senators — The Reverse of 
Guiteau — JlieLofig Struggle with Death — The End of a 
Noble Life, 

The electoral votes were counted on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1 88 1, in the presence of both Houses of Congress, 
and this time there was no question as to any part of 
the result. Every Southern State, with New Jersey, 
California and Nevada, declared for Hancock and Eng- 
lish, while all the remaining States of the North gave 
their voices for Garfield and Arthur. There were signs 
of the steady growth of a Republican party, promising 
future power, in nearly all of the Southern common- 
wealths, while the returns from several of their Northern 
sisters gave warning that the Democratic party was in 
very good condition to dispute their control at the next 
or any succeeding election. 

The President-elect and Mrs. Garfield completed their 
preparations for exchanging the modest residence in 
Washington which they so long had occupied, for the 
official and social brilliances, but by no means greater 
comfort, of the White House. Seven children had been 
born to them, of whom five were living, and the entire 
household was so well accustomed to the ways of life 
at the national capital that the change was less startling 
than it might have been to others. President Hayes 
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and his family extended every possible courtesy, and 
when, on the day of the inauguration, he and the Presi- 
dent-elect entered the same carriage to be driven to the 
Capitol, all the Ohio men who saw them declared that 
the entire portrait gallery of the Presidents could not 
show a finer looking pair of men. Virginia had been 
called the ' ' mother of the Presidents, " but now, for the 
third time in succession, the high office was to be held 
by a man who had been bom and bred in Ohio. More- 
over, each in turn. Grant, Hayes, Garfield, had entered 
the army at the outbreak of the civil war, had won name 
and fame as capable leaders of men in hard fought 
batties, and had then proved themselves to be able 
statesmen as well as daring soldiers. All three were 
present, that day, with a fourth Ohio boy, the General 
of the Army, and the Supreme Court and the other 
branches and departments of the government added to 
the reasons a few satirical men had for saying, *' YouVe 
got to be born in Ohio. " 

An immense concourse assembled to witness the 
solemn ceremonial and to hear the inaugural address. 
The hour came and the President-elect stepped out upon 
the platform prepared at the east front of the Capitol. 
Behind him, a few paces distant, sat General Arthur, 
who had already taken the oath of office as Vice-Presi- 
dent Both men were as types of vigorous health, and 
there was nothing, apparently, to suggest a reference to 
the uncertainty of human life. Far out across the sea 
of upturned faces before him, rang the slowly uttered 
words with which the address began : 

"Fellow Citizens: It is now three days more than a hundred 
years since the adoption of the first written Constitution of the 
United States.'* 

It was the keynote of a brief review of the develop- 
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mcnts and changes which had taken place under the 
operation of the Constitution, with a patriotic and con- 
ciliatory forecast of the advances and benefits yet to be 
obtained. Those who heard and those who afterwards 
read it in print, agreed that it was worthy of the high 
oratorical fame of General Garfield, and the country 
settled down into the quiet assurance that it had put its 
executive business into very good hands for four years 
to come. Very nearly one half of its voters were so 
well satisfied that they did not think of a change as 
probable at the end of that time, while almost precisely 
half were only willing to wait with a fair degree of con- 
tentment for another opportunity to elect a Democrat 

The Cabinet appointments were as follows : James G, 
Blaine, Secretary of State ; William Windom, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury ; Robert T. Lincoln, Secretary of 
War; William H. Hunt, Secretary of the Navy ; Samuel 
J. Kirkwood, Secretary of the Interior; Wayne Mc- 
Veagh, Attorney-General ; and Thomas L. James, Post- 
master-General. 

There was much business before the extra session of 
the Senate which began on the 4th of March, 1881. The 
Cabinet nominations were sent in on the 5th and 
were promptly confirmed, but there were a number 
of other important appointments to be made, and 
with reference to some of these, particularly in the 
State of New York, the attitude of opposing factions 
compelled the most thoughtful^ consideration. Little 
more than the fact of the existence of the factions 
requires record here, with the further fact that an 
exceedingly bitter feeling had been engendered. It 
was a bitterness which made a peculiar lodgment and 
concentration in the heart and brain of one vicious, 
narrow, murderous brute. He was a perfect type of 
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the office-seeker utterly unfit for office, shut out by any 
interpretation of Civil Service reform, yet demanding 
public pay as his due for asserted services, not to the 
country but to a party. No faction was responsible 
for his existence ; he was something abnormal and 
monstrous, his moral and mental condition falling little 
short of the degree of insanity which might, at last, have 
sent him to an asylum-cell instead of to the gallows. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the vicious propensities 
of such a nature were aroused, stimulated and goaded 
to criminal action, by the fierceness of the factional war 
which rent and prostrated the Republican party in New 
York and, to a less pernicious extent, in some other 
States, in the spring ctf 1881. 

Senators Conkling and Piatt claimed that under the time 
honored custom called '* the privilege of the Senate, "they 
were entitled to a controlling influence in the selection of 
Federal officials for the State of New York. President 
Garfield was willing to go farther than President Hayes 
had gone in yielding to their wishes, but could not over- 
look two very important considerations. One was that 
the magnitude of the public interest entrusted, for in- 
stance, to the Collector of the port of New York, ren- 
dered that office national rather than local. The other 
was that th^re were two factions in the Republican 
party in that State, and that the forces opposed by the 
Senators were eminently respectable as well as powerful. 
They were led by men who in national politics had 
opposed the idea of giving General Grant a third term 
and had favored the nomination of Mr. Blaine. Presi- 
dent Garfield had not been the candidate of any-faction 
in the national convention, but the Vice-Presidency it- 
self had been awarded to the ''Stalwarts," of Ne^ 
York, who had fought for the third term under Conk- 
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ling and Piatt There was even-handed justice in the 
decision arrived at After many consultations, the 
President, on the 23rd of March, 1881, sent to the 
Senate a number of nominations indicated by the New 
York senators, who had already obtained the nomina- 
tion of their friends to no less than five important posts 
in their own State, but with these came the name of 
William H. Robertson, their leading opponent, to be 
collector of the port of New York. 

The Senators claimed *'the privilege of the Senate, * 
and undertook to defeat the nomination of Robertson, 
while permitting the confirmation of their own friends. 
The President responded by withdrawing the latter, 
pending the confirmation of Robertson. The senators 
were joined by the Vice-President in a letter of remon- 
strance, but the President adhered to his decision, and a 
majority of the Senate sustained him. The contest 
was by no means brief, and occasioned much excite- 
ment in political circles throughout the country. On 
the 1 6th of May, 1881, the nomination of Judge Robert- 
son was approved, in secret session of the Senate, and, 
on the 17th, Senators Conkling and Piatt tendered their 
resignation. Every effort was made to induce them to 
recede from what seemed uncalled-for and precipitate 
action, but they refused to reconsider, and the excite- 
ment among a certain class of office-seeking politicians 
became phenomenal. They were not so deeply in- 
terested in the personal fortunes of eminent men like 
Senator Conkling and Senator Piatt, but, to their minds, 
the processes which had been set in operation under 
President Hayes, for the breaking up of the time- 
honored system which regarded public offices as legiti- 
mate spoils of party warfare, seemed now to have 
reached their climax. The great mass of the people 
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knew nothing whatever of these men or of their in- 
tense resentment The course of events proved that 
a majority of the Republican party sustained the Presi- 
dent, and no possible harm to any individual need have 
followed. Even the removed Collector, General Merritt, 
was given the honorable appointment of Consul-General 
of the United States at London, on the same day. May 
1 8th, with the confirmation of Robertson as his succes- 
sor in the collectorship. 

As week after week went by, after the inauguration of 
President Garfield, it had also been discovered that no 
needless vacancies in office were to be created for 
purposes of partisan reward. The clerks and other 
workers who had proved themselves faithful under 
President Hayes were to remain in the discharge of their 
duties. Even in the White House itself the new Presi- 
dent made no changes. Only one of the former em- 
ployees was dispensed with, and that for sufficient 
cause. 

The Republican party in New York was agitated by 
the rupture between the President and the Senators, but 
the nation as a whole considered the matter a mere 
ripple which would soon subside. It would have done 
so, but for the morbid ferocity of one worthless human 
being. 

The Senate finished its work and adjourned, and the 
President was able to think of a vacation, after the 
months of work and excitement which had preceded 
and followed his inauguration. Mrs. Garfield was but 
just recovering from a long and severe illness, and was 
enjoying the sea air, at Long Branch, New Jersey. A 
first visit was to be made there, and then there had been 
planned a tour of New England, beginning with a grand 
reception in New York and another at the Commence- 
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mcnt day of Williams College, where Garfield had been 
graduated, twenty-five years before. It had been a 
wonderful quarter-century, and he was going back to 
take a look at his alma mater. The whole land was at 
peace on the morning of the 2nd of July, 1881. Ordef 
reigned and prosperity was everywhere increasing. 

The nation had placed the chief magistracy in the 
keeping of a man whom it entirely trusted, and there 
was nowhere any occasion for supposing that his per- 
sonal safety required protection, more than that of any 
other citizen. Why should an American President 
require an armed guard, in time of peace? Lincoln 
could not be induced to submit to one in war time. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, came to the White 
House that morning. He was to accompany the Pres- 
ident on his journey, and at about 9 o'clock they rode 
together to the railway depot, to take the train for the 
north. They were walking arm in arm through the 
main waiting room of the depot, absorbed in conversa- 
tion and not apparently attracting extraordinary atten- 
tion. 

The hurrying throng around them was startled by a 
pistol shot, follow by another, and the President sank 
heavily to the floor. The first ball fired had done no 
harm, but the second had inflicted a fatal wound. The 
soldier who had passed unhurt through the hottest fire 
of battle after battle, had fallen by the hand of an assas- 
sin. He was removed to an adjoining room, and a 
surgeon was almost instantly in attendance. The ball, 
a large one, had entered a hand-breadth to the right of the 
spinal column, shattering a rib, but its course could not 
be traced then, or, perfectly, afterwards. Not until a 
post mortem examination was made, at last, was it un- 
derstood why its first blow caused so great a shock to 
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a frame so vigorous. The first strong apprehension of an 
immediate death having been removed, the wounded 
man was carried in an ambulance to the White House, 
and the best surgical skill of the country was summoned 
to take charge of the case, with, in an altogether un- 
precedented manner, the entire medical profession of 
America and Europe in a sort of consultation as deeply 
interested students of a case in many respects extraor- 
dinary. 

The terrible news flashed out to every comer of the 
country, and of the civilized world. There was not, 
could not be, any such expression of grief and wrath as 
responded to the tidings of the murder of President 
Lincoln, but the feeling aroused was deep and uni- 
versal. The bitterest partisans forgot that they belonged 
to any party, and no class of the President's fellow citi- 
zens were more sincere in their angry sympathy than 
were the ex-officers and soldiers of the Confederate 
army. 

The assassin, seized at once, gave his name as 
Charles Jules Guiteau, and he made no concealment of 
the fact that revengeful feeling as a disappointed office- 
seeker had led him to shoot the official embodiment of 
the public common sense which had no use for him. 
He also attempted, theatrically, from time to time, to 
figure as a representative of the extreme ''Stalwart" 
faction of the Republican party, but did not succeed in 
fixing any such stigma upon them. They were under 
no necessity for disowning anything so monstrous. 

Congress was not in session, all the departments were 
in perfect order, the Cabinet and the Vice-President 
were in their places, and the affairs of the nation went 
on almost without a jar during the long and terrible 
struggle for life into which the intended summer vaca- 
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tion had been changed. On President Garfield's first 
recovery of consciousness he asked the attending sur- 
geon if there were any chance for his recovery and was 
told that there was about one in a hundred. "Then," 
he said, with cheerful courage, ** We will take that hun- 
dredth chance." Weeks of suffering followed, during 
which the frequent bulletins which went out to tell of 
the varying symptoms were eagerly waited for at home 
and abroad. 

There were many reasons why the crowned heads of 
Europe took so deep an interest in the fate of the Presi- 
dent. He also ranked among the great kings of the 
earth, and among them all there was no royalty more 
honorable than that to which his fellow citizens had 
called him. There came a rallying of strength, for a 
few days, in August. There was almost a hope of re- 
covery. On the loth, the President signed an import- 
ant official paper, and on the nth, he wrote a letter to 
his aged mother, in Ohio. Three days later, the symp- 
toms were less favorable and from that time forward all 
hope steadily faded away. Something could be* done, 
perhaps, by a change of air, and so a removal to the 
seaside was planned, away from the burning heat of 
that summer in Washington. An English gentleman 
named Francklin offered the use of his elegant cottage, 
at Elberon, New Jersey, and the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company offered a car specially fitted up to carry the 
sufferer, even laying a special track to avoid any jar in 
transferring him from the local terminus to the cottage. 
It was said that the entire American people took part in 
the laying of that track and then watched the slowly- 
careful progress of the special train, hoping that Garfield 
would not feel the motion. They felt more kindly than 
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usual towards all English gentlemen, for the sake of th^ 
owner of the cottage. 

There were many changes. Painful operations were 
necessary as they had been before at several stages ol 
the complicated torture occasioned by the zigzag course 
of the bullet. Through all the long suspense, the dying 
President grew dearer to his people, as they read of his 
heroic patience and cheerfulness. He uttered no 
breath of repining, and his faith did not waver. On 
the 13th of September he was lifted from his couch and 
placed in a sitting posture at the window of his room, 
looking out upon the sea. In his boyhood he had 
dreamed of being a sailor. In his ripe manhood he had 
crossed that sea and had wandered here and there 
among the lands which lay beyond it. Now all the 
dreams and ambitions of earth, and all the splendid use- 
fulness of his remarkable career, lay, like the country he 
had served, behind him. Before him, like the ocean 
upon which he was looking, lay something misty and 
unknown which he was about to cross, and with all his 
heart he believed that he knew the King and the people 
of the land that lay beyond, so that he feared not to go 
to them. The end came on the 19th of September, 1881. 

There had been a general observance of the day of 
prayer for the President's recovery, appointed during 
his illness, and now the entire people reverently joined 
in the solemn funeral services. A special train carried 
the remains to Washington, to lie in state in the Capitol, 
September 22nd and 23rd, and then, after imposing 
ceremonials, another train took up the burden and 
carried it to Cleveland, Ohio, where it was to rest. 

A noble monument there, another in Washington, tell 
of the honor in which President Garfield was held by 
his fellow citizens and former fellow soldiers. Old 
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calumnies hid their heads in greater shame than ever 
when it was found that he died comparatively poor, 
and a princely purse was at once handed by the people 
to his widow. On the 27th of February, 1881, both 
houses of Congress assembled in the Hall of Representa- 
tives, and listened while James G. Blaine eloquently ex- 
pressed for himself and for the nation the tribute of 
honor due to the noble life which had been spent so 
well, and which had ended so sorrowfully — and yet so 
welL 
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Preacher — Birth of Chester Alan Arthur — School-days— ^ 
Graduated from College — School-teaching — Admitted to 
the Bar — A Political Law-firm. 

In the year 1796, a boy was born ma respectable fam- 
ily named Arthur, residing in Antrim, Ireland. They 
named him William, and they were able to give him a 
good education, but very little more. He grew to man- 
hood, developing scholarly tastes as well as a high 
moral character, and was graduated at Belfast College. 
The New World vras said to offer better openings than 
the Old, to a young man of limited pecuniary resources 
and without influential family connections, and so, 
shortly after becoming master of his own movements, 
he sailed for America. His original purpose had been 
an education for the bar, and in pursuance of it he be- 
gan the study of law soon after his arrival in this coun- 
try. While so engaged, his religious convictions were 
aroused and deepened, and he turned to the study of 
theology instead, prepared himself for the ministry of 
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the Baptist church, and was in due season ordained 
His earlier ministrations were among the villages of 
eastern New York, and in the course of them he foimd 
a wife, a young lady of congenial tastes and character, 
named Malvina Stone, descended from an old New Eng- 
land stock. 

There are many interesting and even romantic features 
in the checkered, migratory life of a rural clei^yman. 
In the year 1830, the Baptist church at Fairfield, Franklin 
County, Vermont, invited Rev. William Arthur to come 
and be their pastor. It was something like a new field, 
but they were able to assure him a sufficient support, and 
he went They were building a parsonage, but it was not 
ready for occupation, and the best shelter they could at 
once provide for their new minister and his family was 
a substantial log house, not far from the meeting-house 
in which he was to preach. In this log house, on the 
5th of October, 1830, was born a son, Chester Alan 
Arthur. A year later, some months after the baby's 
cradle had been transferred to the completed parsonage 
there was a similar arrival in another log house hundreds 
of miles away, and the lives of the two children were to 
culminate together, for the name of the second was 
James Abram Garfield. It seems to be altogether of 
little consequence, in this country, how or where a 
human life begins, but rather what shall be done with it 
and what shall be the light or the darkness around its 
ending. 

The pastorate at Fairfield was exchanged, after a while, 
for another at Greenwich, Washington County, New 
York. The change was of importance to the rest of the 
family, but nobody as yet knew what was to be its 
influence upon the career of Chester. One of the warm- 
est personal friendships formed by his father, in his new 
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field of labor, was with a gentleman named Erastus D. 
Culver, a lawyer, who represented the district in the 
House of Representatives at Washington, as one of the 
very few Northern Congressmen who in that day dared 
avow anti-slavery opinions. Such men were not likely 
to receive more than one election, in most districts, but 
the Plymouth, Massachusetts, District, had already con- 
firmed itself in a habit of electing John Quincy Adams, 
while the Nineteenth, Ohio, District, promised to do the 
same for Joshua R. Giddings. Another warm friend- 
ship formed by Rev. William Arthur, . in these days, was 
with Gerritt Smith, whom he not only invited to 
his house but permitted to speak from his pulpit. In 
fact, the Baptist pastor of Greenwich was one of the 
courageous little company of men and women who in 
that generation made confession of their faith that God 
did not create man in His image to have him bought 
and sold as a dumb animal. They were compelled to 
suffer contumely and persecution for their opinions, for 
a season, until the time of the end came and the blood 
drawn with the lash was paid for by the blood drawn 
with the sword. On October 21st, 1835, Gerritt Smith 
and William Arthur, and a number of other abolitionists, 
held a meeting, at Utica, for the purpose of organizing 
a New York Anti-Slavery Society. 

The meeting was entered by a committee of the pro- 
slavery citizens of Utica, who forbade any further pro- 
ceedings and commanded these rebels against slavery 
and its prerogatives to disperse, on pain of violence. 
The command was in a manner obeyed, but the men 
and women present adjourned to Gerritt Smith's house, 
in Peterboro, and organized the society, just as 
well, there. On the same day, in Boston in the 
State of Massachusetts, a meeting of the Women's 
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Anti-Slavery Society was held While its President was 
at prayer, a mob of pro-slavery citizens broke in. They 
seized the best known abolitionist present, William 
Lloyd Garrison, put a rope around his body and dragged 
him through the streets, threatening him with a coat of 
tar and feathers. He had dared to say that the bodies 
and souls of men were of more importance than were 
bales of cotton, boxes of tobacco, or even casks of rum 
or sugar, and the sheriff of Suffolk county was com- 
pelled to hide him in a jail to keep him from being 
murdered by the public-spirited supporters of human 
bondage as the only foundation of American liberty. 

Other meetings, elsewhere, were in like manner broken 
up, year after year, often with violence, and there was 
no real safety for anti-slavery men until after a laige 
number of open-air camp-meetings had been held, in a 
number of States, between April 15th, 1861, and April 
15th, 1865, two dates which are as monuments in 
American history. 

There was nothing violent or irrationally extreme in 
the character of Rev. William Arthur. As the years 
went by, he found himself becoming more and more 
bookish, with a strong tendency to antiquarianism 
and inquisitive philology. He did not possess, ap- 
parently, any of the qualities required by a political 
leader, except sincerity and courage. These he had 
and communicated to his son, and with them scholarly 
influence and teaching which was invaluable, and per- 
ceptions of right and wrong in politics not afterwards 
to be taken away. Chester Alan Arthur, therefore, 
began his schooling, of all kinds, at home, and in his 
very childhood was accustomed to hear able and vehe- 
ment discussions of the political questions of the day. 
He knew, as a boy, the history and relations of polit- 
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ical parties and their factions, and the attitude of leading 
men, in the North and in the South. 

Home education was supplemented by the teaching 
to be obtained in common schools and village acad- 
emies, and there were manifest reasons why the best 
use was made of every opportunity. Young Arthur had 
inherited a strong body, as well as a vigorous mind, 
and he was every inch a boy with reference to out-of- 
door sports and occupations. It was altogether well 
for his scholarship that the tremendous attractions 
offered continually to a lover of rod and gun, were to 
be resisted, to a sufficient extent, by the aid of such a 
father and mother. Enough remained, and was enjoyed, 
to establish robust health, while the resistance was 
attended with uncommonly satisfactory results. When 
not quite fifteen years of age, in the autumn of 1845, he 
was found to be prepared to enter the Sophomore class 
of Union College, at Schenectady. 

The institution was in a flourishing condition, and the 
class entered by Arthur contained over a hundred 
students. The perfection of his home preparation and 
the methodical habits of industry which he had acquired, 
enabled him to take a high rank at once, in spite of his 
being the youngest boy in the class. He was by no 
means the lightest weight, bodily, and when it was 
necessary to select sixteen boys from the hundred, for 
membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, scholarship 
being the test applied, Arthur was one of the chosen. 
He was graduated, with his class, in the summer of the 
year 1848, and became eighteen years of age in the fol- 
lowing October. 

A boy at college is apt to dream of what he is to be 
in the world, and of the life he is to lead. Young Arthur 
dreamed and studied and looked forward and decided to 
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become a lawyer. He was conscious of possessing 
unusual faculties, and did not by any means understand 
their nature and peculiarities. It was easy for even a 
boy to see that the science of human law and the 
methods for bringing human affairs and conduct into 
compliance with law, offered a field in all respects 
congenial to his mind. He was not, however, as some 
men have been, a bom jurist, with eminence at the bar 
and bench as a birthright If his career at the bar had 
been uninterrupted, he would undoubtedly have attained 
a higher rank there than can justly be accorded him, 
but the kind and degree of capacity by which he was 
most distinguished, that which made him indispensable 
to the councils of men in power, carried him outside of 
his profession and away from it To a singular genius 
for organization, he added a rare ability to form correct 
opinions of the relative value of men, and with these 
came that subtle something which old writers described 
as king-craft, and the faculty for remembering every- 
body. His choice of a profession was undoubtedly 
well made, and had the full approval of his father, but 
there the paternal power to help was nearly limited. 

The circumstances of the family made it necessary 
for the young graduate to fight his own way in life 
thenceforward 

Something like a beginning was made during a few 
months in a law-school at Ballston Spa, and further 
studies could be pursued more intelligently. His father 
was now pastor of a Baptist church at Lansingburgh, 
New York, and his son went home to continue his 
preparations for the bar as best he might He availed 
himself of one resource which has been resorted to by a 
multitude of successful Americans — he became a school 
teacher. At first he undertook to prepare boys for ad- 
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mission to college and proved himself a very competent 
instructor. His success and reputation were such that, 
in 185 1, he became principal of the academy at North 
Pownall, Vermont He resigned that post and was busy 
elsewhere when the trustees of the academy, in 1853, 
employed a student of Williams College, named Garfield, 
as a teacher of penmanship and, it may be, of some 
other branches. 

During the five years between 1848 and 1853, Chester 
A. Arthur made a good fight for a profession and won 
it He had continued his law studies while teaching 
school, and he had not only supported himself but had 
saved up five hundred dollars with which to carry into 
effect a great plan which he had formed. 

It was a plan which indicated the clear, business-like 
mind for which its maker was to become distinguished, 
and it led him to the law office of his father's old-time 
anti-slavery friend, E. D. Culver, now, in 1853, a suc- 
cessful practitioner in the city of New York. He was 
glad to receive as a student so promising a young fellow, 
so soundly educated, politically and otherwise, and so 
overflowing with animal spirits and working power. 
Before the end of the year, Arthur was admitted to the 
Bar, and he had also gained so high a place in the esteem 
of his associates and elders that he was quickly made a 
member of the new law firm of Culver, Parker and 
Arthur. His coveted profession and a very advan- 
tageous business connection had been secured by the 
exhibition of the qualities most essential to success in 
life. They were of the kind, however, for which there 
was shortly to be an imperative demand, from another 
direction, attended by the promise of altogether different 
rewards. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Breaking up of the Old Parties — Tlie Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill— Birth and Growth of the Republican Party— The 
Fremont Campaign^Mr, Arthur s Early Political Work 
— Marriage with the Daughter of a Hero, 

The old WTiig party had a number of very moderate 
aiul half concealed anti-slavery leanings, which it was 
compelled to be ashamed of and to deny at the South. 
It could oppose the annexation of Texas and tell 
Northern voters that it did so to prevent slavery exten- 
sion, but at the South it substituted the term slavery 
.'Imitation. In the State of New York the party was be- 
ginning to form two factions with reference to the in- 
creasingly dangerous phases of the great conflict One 
of them acquired the title of '* Silver Gray" Whig, 
in reference to its asserted old fogyism, while the other 
was best indicated by the name of its leader as Seward 
Whigs. The Democracy presented two corresponding 
wings of Hunkers and Barnburners, as if the language 
were in some manner exhausted and entirely new 
epithets required inventing. 

Brought up in zealous opposition to the evil of human 
chattclism, it was very easy for Chester A. Arthur to 
drift into the Whig party as a follower of William H. 
Seward. When the Presidential campaign of 1853 be- 
gan, however, the attitude taken by the Whig leaders, 
and by General Scott as their candidate, did not call for 
any enthusiasm. There was just enough of theWilmot 
Proviso lingering about the reputation of the Whig party 
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to ensure its defeat at the polls, for the Democratic party 
promised an angry South and a half terrified North that 
it would forever repress all agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, in any form, and that it would maintain inviolate 
the compromises of 1 850. Arthur became of age in time 
to take a fairly active part in the last great campaign of 
the Whig and Democratic parties, and to cast his first 
vote for Scott and Graham. They were defeated, as 
most men had expected, and Franklin Pierce was in- 
augurated as President of the United States on the 4th of 
March, 1853. Within a year from that time, the new 
era of American politics had begun with the presenta- 
tion in Congress of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

There were other reasons why the professional and 
political life of Mr. Arthur began at the same time, for 
the firm of Culver, Parker and Arthur was eminently 
political in its reputation and record. The service of its 
senior member, through year after year of obloquy and 
peril, had been given heartily to any oppressed colored 
person requiring them, and especially to any fugitive 
from bondage. The junior member was in full accord 
with the traditions of the office, and took up with youth- 
ful enthusiasm the political cases which were placed in 
his hands. 

Among these was the celebrated Lemmon case, and 
the first public notoriety gained by Mr. Arthur resulted 
from the energy and activity with which he fought for 
his colored clients before the courts and the State legis- 
lature. 

Prior to the year 1855, colored people were not per- 
mitted to ride in the street cars of the city of New York. 
The managers of the street railway corporations yielded 
to the prejudices of a mere fraction of their accustomed 
passengers, in establishing a rule so arbitrary and of- 
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fcnsive, but it was, at that time, the fraction which had 
arrogantly asserted control of every expression of 
opinion in matters relating to human beings of African 

ilesceiit. New York was the great centre of trade with 
the southern States, and it was as if the great majority of 
its voters believed themselves bound by that fact to ac- 
cept southern views of political questions. The slave- 
holding aristocracy of the South exercised an enormous 
social as well as political influence among the wealthier 
classes of the commercial metropolis, and any taint of 
anti-slavery sentiment was frowned upon in the best 
furnished parlors. 

The street-car rule probably went beyond the re- 
(juirements of any southern gentleman or lady who 
might wish to take a trip accompanied by a colored 
servant, but it removed from any utterly worthless white 
man the peril of sitting down next to a dark complex- 
ioned man worth fifteen hundred dollars on the auction 
block — or possibly owning real estate and paying taxes. 
The rule was not always rigidly enforced, and weary 
colored people were permitted to enjoy many rides, in 
sj)ite of it In fact, their occasional ejection furnished 
the abolitionists with a number of peculiarly effective 
object lessons and constituted a small but dangerous 
skirmish line in the irrepressible conflict between free- 
dom and slavery. In 1855, a colored girl named Lizzie 
Jennings entered a car on the Fourth Avenue line, trusting 
that her complexion would be overlooked, but the 
company's rule was enforced and she was put out of the 
car. The attending circumstances were such as enabled 
the firm of Culver, Parker and Arthur to make it a test 
case, and they took it up. They sued the company for 
damages and obtained a judgment in favor of Lizzie 
Jennings before the Supreme Court of the State of New 
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York. The rulings were so broad and plain that the 
rights of colored people to transportation in public con- 
veyances were never afterwards disputed within the 
jurisdiction of New York laws. Great attention was 
attracted by the counsel who won so important a 
victory, but long before that verdict was obtained, Mr. 
Arthur had become the recognized leader of a local politi- 
cal force which was increasing with tremendous rapidity. 

A stalwart, good looking young man, paying some at- 
tention to dress and noticeable for the frank and hearty 
way he had of greeting other men, he made acquaint- 
ances easily and turned a great many of them into 
friends. He was eminently social, while carefully avoid- 
ing any habit or association which could be regarded as 
detrimental. It was entirely in accord with the bent of 
his mind that he should take a deep interest in military 
affairs and should enroll himself in a regiment of the 
National Guard, the uniformed militia of the State of 
New York. It was also natural that he should be more 
active than other men in all matters relating to the drill, 
discipline, organization and equipment of the force of 
which he was a member. He bestowed an amount of 
study and attention to these matters, to existing defects 
and abuses, which stored his mind with information 
and with suggestions of reform that were one day to be 
invaluable. Being a lawyer as well as a soldier, although 
opposed at every step by the dominant political in- 
fluences, he rose, in time, to the rank of Judge Advocate 
of the Second Brigade. Without any other purpose than 
that of doing his duty to the public interest nearest his 
hand, he was attending an important school and pre- 
paring for a (lay of trial which was nearer at hand than 
even the prophets of evil were willing to believe. 

As tlie year 1853 closed and as the year 1854 opened. 
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ominous mutterings went out to the country concern- 
ing what was said to be a plot preparing for the exten- 
sion of the institution of slavery into the Territories pro- 
tected from it by the terms of the Missouri compromise. 
All men of all parties denied the existence of any such 
pjot or purpose, during several weeks, until, on the 23rd 
of January, 1854, Senator Douglas presented and ad- 
vocated his bill for the organization of the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. With one blow, he broke down 
the carefully erected barriers against agitation of the 
slavery question, shattered existing parties and called a 
new party into vigorous and stormy activity. 

It was as a sort of trumpet call to all the hitherto 
dormant anti-slavery convictionsof the Northern people, 
and the men who responded to it first were almost forced 
to act as leaders, according to their abilities, behind 
whom the slower masses fell into line as fast as they set- 
tled their minds and enlisted in the new movement. 
One of the men who were entirely prepared to act at once 
was Chester A. Arthur, and he was a man whose 
peculiar faculties were eminentiy required. He was a 
^-^ood speaker, but there was a superabundance of anti- 
Kansas- Nebraska eloquence, making itself heard vocif- 
erously in pulpits and on platforms. He wrote with 
force and even with some claims to a polished style, as 
became the son of an accomplished scholar, but a myriad 
of busy pens were pouring forth the vehement condem- 
nation which the proposition of Senator Douglas seemed 
to re(iuire. Very few of the orators and writers, how- 
ever, were gifted with the genius for organization, the 
subtle combination of firmness with suavity, which was 
re(|uired for mustering and managing as a political party 
the turbulent forces of all sorts which were in ebullition. 
In several of the Northern States, for instance, in Illinois 
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and New York, the strength of the new party was of Whig 
antecedents. In both of these States, an old Whig leader 
was ready to assume the position of commanding 
general, for both Lincoln and Seward possessed that 
ability of the practical politician the lack of which was 
so notable a feature in the career of Daniel Webster, and 
the presence of which, even to excess, was exhibited in 
the record of Martin Van Buren. 

Each of these illustrative States contained a strong 
anti-slavery element, of Democratic antecedents, requir- 
ing careful conciliation to assure its absorption by the 
new party. Mr. Seward was not called upon to make 
any such personal sacrifice as was made by Mr. Lin- 
coln when he stepped aside and sent Lyman Trumbull 
to the United States Senate, but the methods pursued for 
obtaining unity of counsels and action were the same. 
There was a strong parallel presented, moreover, by 
the pro-slavery Democratic character of the population 
of southern Illinois, with its pro-slavery Whig reinforce- 
ment, and the peculiar tendencies and nature of the 
great majority of the voters in southern New York. 
From the very outset until the present day, the central 
and northern parts of the State furnished anti-slavery or 
Republican majorities which were met by a stubborn 
barrier at Harlem River. Sometimes they were strong 
enough to flow over it, and sometimes they broke against 
it and receded like waves from a beach. The great city, 
the centre of wealth and commerce, of political office- 
holding and patronage and of party management, if not 
of political thought and conviction, lay south of that line. 

The Kansas-Nebraska excitement grew from day to 
day and from week to week. Great public meetings 
were held, all over the country, and ninety out of every 
hundred men or women who attended them had but 
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a dim idea of the business methods leading to the call- 
ing and holding of those meetings. In tlie city of New 
York, for instance, committees were appointed, and all 
men declared that tlie selections were well made — hy 
somebody. Funds were collected, halls were hired, 
orators were designated, pamphlets were printed, and 
the work was systematically well done. The men who 
possessed the necessary knowledge, capacity and 
earnestness to give their time and toil to this business 
were known to their working associates, rather than to 
th«5 general public. They became known to and entered 
into correspondence and co-operation with men of the 
same type and ministry throughout the State and then 
throughout the country, and so assumed their necessary 
function as the internal human machinery of the new 
party which was inevitably forming. 

The opponents, Whig, Democratic and Free-Soil, of 
the Kansas-Nebraslca bill, made a good fight, but they 
were in a minority. All the power of the South, the 
Pierce Administration, reinforced by Northern pro- 
slavery men of both parties who had declared their 
fidelity to the Missouri compromise in the Presidential 
canvass, controlled a majority vote in Senate and 
House. The bill was passed and Congress adjourned 
in August, submitting the entire question to the people. 
A new House of Representatives was to be chosen in 
November, 1854, and several State legislatures to be 
elected were to select new Senators. The elections of 
1852 had returned one hundred and fifty-nine Demo- 
crats, seventy-one Whigs and only four Free-S^ers. 
Old party names were of less importance in 1854, but a 
large fragment of the Whig party refused to disband, 
while the supporters of the Pierce Administration and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill retained whatever political 
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property there might be in the name of Democracy. 
The latter averred that the policy they were pursuing 
was the only hope of the country for the prevention of 
civil war and of the destruction of the Union. Their 
strength before the people came from their sincerity and 
from the many evidences presented that their view of 
the situation was correct — that freedom must yield to 
slavery, utterly, or that secession and war must follow. 
Their opponents grew stronger, daily, in the assertion 
that this statement was not true, or that, if true, the al- 
ternative declared ought not to govern the consciences 
and votes of free citizens. Refusing to permit it to 
govern them, they continued their opposition and the 
war came, but the Union survived it. 

Mr. Arthur entered vigorously into the canvass of 
1854, but the most useful work done by him and men 
like him did not bring their names often into the news- 
papers. 

The election returns were startling, for the new 
House of Representatives was to contain but about 
seventy-five thorough-going Administration Democrats, 
forty Whigs, otherwise known as Know-Nothings or 
Americans, against one hundred and eight anti- 
Nebraska men, of varying shades of earnestness and 
of all kinds of political antecedents. The old Congress 
worked on, through the winter, not undoing any of its 
previous work, but adding to it, somewhat, and all the 
while the newspapers teemed with thrilling accounts of 
the progress of what had the appearance of a civil war, 
in Kansas. 

After the adjournment of Congress, the public excite- 
ment continued and was maintained at fever heat by 
the current news from the distracted Territory, until the 
new national legislature met for organization, in De- 
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ccmlxT, 1855. ThcMi followecl Ihc memorable contest 
over the Speakership, during eij^ht weeks of turmoil and 
siispciist;, nrsiiltiiijj in the election of Nathaniel P. 
Hanks, as Speaker, and in wcldinf>; together, wonder- 
fully, the several factions of the new political party. 

Throujjh all this time Mr. Arthur hatl been working 
liard in his profession, as well as in politics, winning 
approval as an tnicommonly well prepared and careful 
yotnijf lawyer. It was the year of the Lizzie Jennin{<fS 
case, and the philaiilhn>j)y of the New York law firm 
hafl no wanner adnn'rcr than the Rev. William Arthur, 
nc>w siitthrd as j)astc>r of the Calvary Baptist C'hurch, in 
Albany, where he remained imtil his retirement from 
the active duties of the ministry, in 1863. 

i)\\ the 22nd of Ki:l>ruary, Washinj^ton's birthd;iy, 
1856, a convention was hi^ld at i*ittsburj^, Pennsylvania, 
whieh was a sort of corolhiry to the election of Speaker 
banks. It consisti'd of suth men as had voted for him in 
C.'onjmrss, mid it apjxjinted a citntral conmnttee for the 
more jxirfiutt orj^anization of the new party, adoptin||^ a 
stirriu}^ ad(hc;ss to the ptroph; and namin^j; the 17th of 
June, 1856, as thi; day for the jjathering of a national 
c:onvention to nominate Presidential candidates. 

In many |)arts of the coimtry there were local com- 
mitleirs ah-eady in a j^ood stale of preparation for cstab- 
h'shin;; relalicins with the c:(Mjtral comnn'ttee named at 
Pittsbtir/rh. Novvlu're (jj.se were these lesser bodies in 
Ixitter workiu}^ condition than in eastern and northern 
New York, and tlu*ir ('niciency was lar^^ely due to the 
patriotism and ability of Kdvvin ]). Morgan. He 
hrotight into political affairs very much the same emi- 
nent (jualities which had securtul lii.s .s(did success as a 
mercjjant. At ev(*ry step of his career, whether in 
char^je of i)arty affairs in New York City, or at the head 
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of the State committee, or as Governor, or United States 
Senator, or as Chairman of the Republican National 
committee, he exhibited the same uncoipmon grasp of 
circumstances and of methods and the same ability to 
aeljust methods and means to the accomplishment of 
ends. Like all capable leaders, he was a good judge 
of men and selected his subordinates and associates al- 
most unerringly. He did not fail to recognize the 
peculiar genius, in many respects so like his own, dis- 
played by the* junior member of the anti-slavery law 
firm. They were brought together, in local conven- 
tions and councils, and a personal friendship was 
formed, based upon mutual esteem and devotion to the 
same political faith and patriotic purposes. Mr. Mor- 
gan's influence, increased by the liberality with which 
he expended his large income for the public good, be- 
came almost dominant in his own section of the State, 
while that of other able politicians, notably Reuben E. 
Fenton in the west, and Roscoe Conkling in the centre 
began to lift them also above the heads of the multi- 
tude. 

When the State Republican Convention, to give it a 
name it had not yet assumed, was held, at Saratoga, in 
1856, Mr. Arthur was present, as one of the delegates 
from New York City, and it was at once evident that 
he was altogether at home. He was destined never to 
hold an elective legislative office, or to take part in 
legislative proceedings, except during a few weeks as 
presiding officer of the United States Senate, but he was a 
good parliamentarian and would have been a power upon 
the floor of any assembly. He became such a power in 
, many a tumultuous convention, and no man could es- 
timate better than he the relative value of the other 
powers with which he was to contend or co-operate. 
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The Republican National Convention met at Philadel- 
phia, June lytli, 1856, and nominated John C. Fremont 
and William L. Dayton. The Democratic national con- 
vention met, at Cincinnati, on the 2nd of June, and 
nominated James Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge. 
What remained of the Whig^ Know-Nothing party nomi- 
nated IMillard Fillmore and Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son. 

Tlic electoral votes of the State of New York had been 
given to Pierce and King, in 1852, by a heavy popular 
majority, but thoy were given more overwhelmingly to 
Fremont and Dayton, in 1856. There had been what 
is sometimes termed a tidal wave in public opinion, 
and it had been admirably well directed by men like 
Morgan and Fen ton, witli the aid of young and enthusi- 
astic lieutenants like Chester A. Arthur. The machi- 
nery of the Republican party had been developed and 
adjusted wonderfully, and it was in good condition to 
endure the coming shock of a great step forward in 
political doctrine. It had not yet put away a decent 
cloak of union-saving conservatism. Even William H. 
Seward was regarded doubtfully, as an extremist, by 
many Republicans, and hardly ten per cent of the party 
would have accepted, \\\ 1856, the terrible assertion 
made by Lincoln, two years later, that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, and that either the Union or 
slavery must one day perish. Among that ten per cent, 
however, was Chester A. Arthur, prepared from infancy 
to take the most advanced and radical position that was 
at all compatible, in his clear perception, with political 
success. 

Buchanan and Breckinridge obtained one hundred 
and seventy-four electoral votes, against one hundred 
and fourteen given to Fremont and Dayton and eight to 
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Fillmore and Donelson. The Senate remained Demo- 
cratic, while the House contained a strong anti-Ne- 
braska, rather than a definitely Republican majority, 
until it was solidified by the course of events. Mr. 
Buchanan took the oath of office on the 4th of March, 
1857, and the feverish disorder of the public mind was 
increased rather than diminished by the aspect of affairs 
in Kansas under his administration, and by the tone and 
tenor of current debates in Congress. 

Mr. Arthur was an intensely sincere and systemati- 
cally busy politician, but he worked hard at his profes- 
sion. It is not so difficult for a bright young lawyer to 
obtain recognition, or even prominence, in a rural dis- 
trict, but there are a host of obstacles in the way of 
winning fame as a practitioner in the city. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, lawyers who are not also 
political orators are hardly known outside of profes- 
sional circles. Mr. Arthur had gained a wider notoriety 
than had most other men of his years, but it was as yet 
neither fame nor popularity. It was, however, accom- 
panied by a growing reputation for trustworthiness and 
attention to business, and his income increased very 
satisfactorily. Perhaps no better measure can be given 
of the position he had attained, than the fact that men 
like Edwin D. Morgan, critical and exacting on princi- 
ple and from habit, gave him their personal friendship 
and undoubting confidence. It was a much higher 
testimonial than would have been the noisiest acclama- 
tions of political gatherings, but it was also true that 
Mr. Arthur had won a high degree of popularity among 
the rank and file of the Republican party in the city. A 
great many men knew him and, on the other hand, he 
knew and very correctly estimated a great many men. 

There is a sense in which it is true that the son of 
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Rev. William Arthur, a rural clergyman on a small 
salary, had never been really poor. Bom in a log hoxisc^ 
brought up with but little knowledge of many things 
deemed by the rich all but indispensable, he had suf- 
fered little more than a very wholesome straitening, 
lie had never been acquainteti with early toil, with de- 
fective social and educational circumstances, with huii- 
ger or cold or rags. I lis childhood and boyhood had 
not been like that of Jackson, Lincoln, Johnson or Gar- 
field. He had gone out to other schools from a home 
whose very atmosphere was full of the subtle influences 
of books and scholarship. There had been no severity 
at all in the necessity he had been under for earning his 
own money and paying his own way after he was 
grailuated from college. Even his first professional 
business connection had come to him as a kind of 
inheritance from his father, only requiring to be made 
the most of by himself. The way had been prepared 
for him and he had walked on m it with pndseworthy 
vigor and industr}'. 

The- pecuniary success which he had now attained 
justified him in his next important step. On the 29th 
of October, iSsg. he was married to Miss Kllcn Lewis 
Ilermlon. of Fredericksburg. Virginia. She was a 
datii^^hter of Commander William Lewis TIerndon, of the 
I'nited States Navy, who gained an honorable reputa- 
tion by his exploration of the Amazon River, under 
(Government direction. lie was lost at sea, Septembei 
27th, 1857, by the foundering of the merchant steamer 
* * Central America, " in a gale, pcrishiiig in his unselfish 
determination to prefer the lives of his passengers to 
his own. His daughter was a young lady of whom all 
who knew her bore high testimony, to the day of her 
death, twenty-three years later. 
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The rising young lawyer and politician had now a 
home, and seemed to be standing at the threshold of a 
career of regular and even commonplace usefulness and 
success. His way in life appeared to be marked out 
for him, yet there were many men who asserted that 
something very like a general revolution was to be seen 
approaching in the near future, and there was no prophet 
to tell Chester A. Arthur what might be his part and 
place amid its turmoils and confusions. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tilt Presidential Campaign of i860 — Mr, Artliur ap- 
pointed Brigadier-General — Reforming the Militia Mafi" 
agement — Pre paring for War — Equipping andforward^ 
ing J olnntccrs — Inspector-General — Quartermaster^ 
General. 

TuK ordinary life of a city lawyer in good practice is 
full of exciting activities, but it does not present many 
titriking features for 3ei>arate narration. If, like ^Ir. and 
"Mrs. Arthur, he and his wife are refined, cultivated and 
t^ociable, nearly all society doors are open to them. 
Abundant means permit the enjoyment of the abundant 
amusements provided by music, the drama, and the 
lecture room. Mr. Arthur possessed good taste in art 
matters, forming the acquaintance of many artists, and 
in the course of time, becoming the owner of a number 
of gooil pictures. All was peace and prosperity in his 
home and business life, in the spring of the year i860, 
following his marriage with Miss Herndon, but the 
zeal and energy with which he was serving his party 
was opening to him an entirely new and unexpected 
field of duty. 

The great Presidential campaign opened cloudily. It 
was well understood that the Republican party in New 
York intended to present to the National Convention 
the name of William H. Seward, as a candidate for the 
PresiikMitial nomination. At first they had hardly any 
doubt of success, although ever since the great debates 
between Lincoln and Douglas, in 1858, a rival star, of 
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the first magnitude, had been steadily rising in the west 
On the 27th of February, i860, Mr. Lincoln visited 
New York and made a memorable address in Cooper 
Institute, and there were men who said that the invitation 
he responded to did not come from the more devoted 
supporters of Mr. Seward. Strong as was the hold of that 
eminent patriot and statesman upon the majority of his 
fellow citizens, hardly any of them were averse to see- 
ing and hearing a man who was believed by so many 
to be a more capable party leader. 

Democratic preparations for the campaign began 
early. The party national convention met at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on the 23rd of April, i860, only to 
hold a series of fiercely stormy sessions and adjourn to 
Baltimore. In that city, reassembling on the 1 8th of 
June, it became hopelessly divided, one faction nom- 
inating John C. Breckinridge and Joseph Lane, while 
the other nominated Stephen A. Douglas and Herschell 
V. Johnson. The Whig remainder held a convention, in 
Baltimore, May 9th and nominated Edward Everett and 
John Bell. Even men who were but little acquainted 
with political science and calculations needed only to 
glance at the election returns of 1856 and 1858 in order 
to understand that these three conventions had decided 
to give the electoral college to the nominees of the Re- 
publican party. The pro-slavery opposition to its 
success was a house divided against itself and could 
not stand. 

The more violent extremists at the South, up to this 
date not in complete control of public opinion, except 
in South Carolina, at once began to treat the coming 
abolitionist victory, as they called it, as if it were a 
result already declared. They prepared, and they 
urged all other Southern men to prepare for armed re- 
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sis tan ce to what they asserted would be the sure con- 
sequences of that victory. For them, in all their rapidly 
extending orgfanization, the campaign was no longer 
an effort to secure electoral votes, but to arouse the 
South beforehand for a repudiation of the coming de- 
cision of the electoral college. 

The Republican National Convention was held at 
Chicago, the i6th of May, i860, and New York pre- 
sented the name of Mr. Seward. He was the leading can- 
didate on the first ballot, Mr. Lincoln being next, but 
on the third ballot the latter was nominated. The 
New York Republicans were severely disappointed, 
but not a sign of their chag^n was afterwards to be 
discovered in their management of the campaign. They 
were a party which, at the outset, had not contained a 
single State or Federal office-holder, and had proceeded 
to record forever the evidence that no American party, 
having in charge the advocacy and defence of any real 
principles, is at all in need of office-holding support or 
management 

In the course of four years, they had attained a per- 
fection of organization not surpassed by that of the old 
Jackson Democracy, in the same State, under the 
master hand of Martin Van Buren. How much of this 
result was due to the labors and liberality of Edwin D. 
Morgan, was acknowledged by the Republican State 
Convention in nominating him for governor. The 
nomination was equivalent to an election. 

The campaign was vigorously contested, but the end 
came, in November, and hardly were the votes counted 
before the news which came from the South suggested 
to the governor-elect that new and strange responsibil- 
ities would shortly be placed upon his shoulders. 
His own term of office was to begin with the ist of 
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January, 1861, that of Mr. Lincoln on the 4th of March, 
and there would therefore be at least two months in 
which the State government might make some kind of 
preparation for the support of the national authority. 

New York had been proud of the seeming efficiency 
of its National Guard. It possessed several full regi- 
ments that were able to make a fine appearance on 
parade. Some of them were really well drilled and 
under good discipline, with capable and spirited officers. 
Of a larger number not quite so much was to be said, 
and the administration of the military affairs depart- 
ment at the State Capitol had become a sort of worm- 
eaten confusion. There had been no important use for 
the uniformed militia during the forty-five years which 
had elapsed since the close of the last war with England, 
excepting the suppression of a riot by one detachment, 
in the city of New York. 

People generally had come to regard the entire organ- 
ization as purely ornamental, a matter of show and 
parade, and for the 4th of July in particular. Appro- 
priations for its expenses were made grudgingly, if not 
sneeringly, and its management too often fell into the 
hands of "the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace. " 

Mr. Morgan foresaw that one of his first and most 
important duties would relate to the militia. He was 
not a military man, and even now he was not thinking 
of selecting a commander of forces in the field. He 
needed rather the best man to entrust with the onerous 
task of getting the rusty, disused, rickety military 
machine in order, so that the regiments of New York 
might hope to get into the field if their services should 
be demanded- That they were to be, grew daily plainer, 
for South Carolina seceded ten days before Mr. Morgan 
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took the oath of oflice, and it was well understood that 
all the other cotton States would shortly follow. All 
the South rang with the sound of military preparation 
and it seemed to be time for the North to be doing 
something. 

In getting ready to assume his duties as governor, 
therefore, Mr. Morgan looked around him, among the 
men he knew, and decided that Chester A. Arthur, judge 
advocate of the Second Brigade, was the person to 
whom he could entrust the State militia. He invited 
him to take the position of Engineer-in-chief upon the 
governor's staff, with the rank of brigadier-general It 
might, or might not, involve an entire sacrifice of his 
growing law practice. The course of events must settle 
that, but, if so, the sacrifice must be made. After care- 
ful consideration, but with very little real hesitation, the 
offer was accepted and the new Engineer-in-chief was 
ready to enter upon his duties on the ist of January. 
He found work enough before him, the musty product 
of a neglected peace establishment, and he entered at 
once upon a process of reform. No additional appro* 
priations were at once made by the legislature, and he 
was compelled to do what he could with existing 
materials. 

The regiments already in good condition were catch- 
ing the war spirit, and others were beginning to fill their 
ranks and to pay better attention to matters of drill and 
discipline. Here and there, over the State, there were 
local volunteer organizations forming, as yet uncalled 
for and under no authority except their legal right to 
meet and drill. 

The siege of Fort Sumter began on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, i860, when Major Anderson was compelled to 
abandon tlie other works in Charleston harbor and 
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retreat to the fortress. That and other active war oper- 
ations in various parts of the South sent almost con- 
tinuous notes of warning to the North, and by the ist 
of February, 1861, all of the six cotton States on the 
coast-line had declared their secession from the Union. 
On the 4th of March, Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated, 
and six weeks of anxious expectation followed, during 
which he labored to get the disordered Federal depart- 
ments well in hand, and strove with patient sagacity to 
delay, if not to prevent, revolutionary action on the part 
of the remaining Southern States. 

All the while Governor Morgan was doing his duty, 
but it was not deemed good policy for the legislature to 
adopt war measures which the South might consider 
menacing or provoking; and he, like the President, bided 
his time, while General Arthur and his fellow officers 
worked industriously among the armories of the Na- 
tional Guard The preparations were not made any too 
soon, for the ** Sumter gun" was fired on the 12th of 
April, the fort surrendered on the 14th, and the next day 
the telegraph wires carried to every corner of the North, 
President Lincohi's call for seventy-five thousand men. 
In spite of all that the governor and the general had 
done, the Massachusetts 6th Regiment was first to re- 
spond. The Pennsylvania 5th, which preceded it, was 
unarmed and half equipped, a patriotic town meeting 
rather than a regiment. Perhaps a partial explanation 
was to be found in the fact that the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts passed a war-bill on the i8th of February, 
putting into the hands of its militia officers additional 
power and much money. As it was, one New York 
regiment, the Seventh, was ready to move within forty- 
eight hours, and others followed fast 

General Arthur was made acting Quartermaster-Gen- 
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eral of tlic State, in charge of all matters relating to the 
preparation and forwarding of troops. His head- 
(luarters were in New York City and his authority over 
the affairs in his hands was somewhat autocratic. It 
needed to be so, and critical officers of the regular 
army, West-Pointers, inclined to despise and under- 
rate militia generals, quickly found themselves prais- 
ing the masterly management of the New York State 
Quartermaster-General's department. 

Tlie troops of several other States, then and after- 
wards, were compelled to pass through New York, and 
the various facilities afforded them through the fore- 
thought and courtesy of General Arthur were of no 
small importance to the public service. It was not 
until a much later day that the Federal military officers 
in the city were in sufficiently good working order to 
give any great relief to those of the State. 

Hardly had the first demand upon the National Guard 
been responded to, before the War Department at Wash- 
ington announced, April 26th, that it would accept the 
services of forty-four thousand and thirty-four volunteers, 
for three years or during the war, and about as many 
more men for the regular army and navy. A number 
of volunteer regiments were already nearly full, in New 
York, and these, with all who so rapidly followed 
them, called upon General Arthur for an immense 
amount of the most harassing and perplexing labor. 
All around him were jealousies, rivalries, jarring am- 
bitions, clamorous demands for food, clothing, arms, 
ammunition, pay, transportation, and, if he could have 
supplied them, drill, discipline, common-sense and a 
knowledge of military affairs. It was a time of excite- 
ment and confusion, and he won golden opinions by 
the steady patience, sagacity and administrative ability 
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which lie displayed in this peculiarly trying ordeal. At 
the same time he was making the acquaintance and 
securing the good-will of men from every county, 
township, village and neighborhood in the State of 
New York. Those who had once seen him as they were 
lifted past the obstacles between them and the Potomac 
camps, never forgot his frank and manly face, and he 
himself had a rare faculty for never forgetting any man 
whose face he had once looked into. He was never to 
command an army, but he was undergoing invaluable 
preparation for political party leadership. The militia 
army first called out by the President was already be- 
ginning to melt away, when, on the 21st of July, about 
a third of it was disorganized at the battle of Bull Run. 
There was a curious impression prevalent, at the time, 
that the entire army went to pieces that day, but only 
about twenty-eight thousand men went into the fight, and 
a large part of them fell back in good order. The best 
results of the battle were with the Lincoln Administra- 
tion, after all. When Congress came together, in 
special session, on the 4th of July, 1861, and a message 
from the President asked them to vote him four hundred 
thousand men and four hundred millions of dollars, it 
had seemed a vast army and a stupendous heap of 
treasure. When, however, the members of House and 
Senate had seen the panic-stricken militia come back 
from Bull Run, they felt that a very large number of 
men ought to be stationed between Richmond and 
Washington, immediately, and that the war ought to be 
pressed regardless of expense. They therefore voted 
five hundred thousand men, and five hundred millions 
of dollars, and adjourned and went home. 

By the immediate consequences of that vote, the 
hands of General Arthur were loaded more heavily than 
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before. It was of vast importance to the State and na- 
tion that the post he filled in that hour was in the hands 
of a man who not only did his own work well but de- 
vised and put into operation systematic methods which 
enabled his subordinates, and his and their successors 
to perform all their official duties, with swift efficiency. 

The quota of fighting men required of the richest and 
most populous State of the Union, was large. Its regi- 
ments did not pass under Federal control until after they 
were fully organized by the State authorities and all 
regimental commissions were signed by the Governor ; 
the President and the War Department having nothing 
to do with the matter. Up to the date of General 
Arthur's own first commission, New York had had no 
visible cause for maintaining a department prepared to 
put a division of its militia in the field promptly, with 
supplies for thirty days. No such department or bureau 
being in existence, it was necessary for General Mor- 
gan's Engineer-in-Chief to take its place. He did so, 
during those months of tremendous activity, accom- 
plishing results, which won for him a lasting reputation. 
The innumerable obstacles in his way were patiently, 
persistently overcome, and before the close of the year 
the official machinery under his supervision was run- 
ning smoothly. 

It was well that it should do so, in order that he 
might turn his attention to other public duties which 
his position required of him. The first of these was 
assuming almost a menacing appearance, owing to the 
tone assumed by Great Britain with reference to a pos- 
sible recognition of the Confederacy by that power. 
The port of New York was popularly supposed to be 
well defended, by existing fortifications, against the ships 
and guns which any European power could at that day 
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send against it, but there was very little to prevent the 
landing of an army on Long Island or at either of 
several other points. The northern frontier was assail- 
able, by way of Lakes Erie, Ontario, and Cham plain, 
and the line of the St. Lawrence, and there was now no 
protecting wilderness, such as had proved a trap for 
General Burgoyne's army, nearly a century earlier. 
The attention of the Federal authorities, civil and 
military, was early directed to a subject so important, 
but their hands were very full and it behoved the Empire 
State to take some action independently. General 
Arthur had not been educated as a military engineer, 
but he was an apt scholar in any art or science which 
he took hold of. 

In December, 1861, he was in Albany, consulting 
with the Governor and others with reference, at first, to 
the defences of New York Harbor, and on the i8th of 
the month he summoned a board of engineers to assist 
him. Much had been done already in the way of in- 
quiry and inspection, and more was now accomplished. 
On the 1 8th of January, 1862, he submitted to the Gov- 
ernor an elaborate report upon the seacoast and interior 
fortifications, containing such information and sugges- 
tions as he, or the officers of the Federal army directed 
by President Lincoln, would require for intelligent action. 
It was a report which gained the general professional 
respect of army men. The state of the public mind 
with reference to it was well illustrated by the comr 
mentary of one zealous patriot who declared that "the 
best way to fortify the frontier of New York was to take 
Canada and Nova Scotia while we were landing a hun- 
dred thousand volunteers in Ireland." 

Yet another important military duty called loudly 
from the Virginia camps of the New York volunteers. 
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Innumerable letters to the press and to home circles set 
forth the discomforts, deficiencies and grievances which 
were inevitable in any military service, with more 
which were to have been expected in an army so 
created. By no means all themachinery of its manage- 
ment was in good working order and the men demanded 
that some competent person should be sent by their 
own home authorities to look into all these matters. 
Governor Morgan could not go, himself, and so he 
looked around him for a man whom he could trust to 
inquire into every abuse, hear every complaint and do 
or advise the best things possible. No other man was 
so well acquainted with all the regiments, their officers, 
their character and their requirements as was General 
Arthur. 

Therefore, on the loth of February, 1862, he ceased 
to be Engincer-in-Chief, and was appointed Inspector- 
General, with the rank of Brigadier-General. There was 
much preliminary work to be done, and there were im- 
portant inspection duties within the State lines, but by 
May, 1862, General Arthur was with the Army of the 
Potomac. No large body of New York troops had at 
that date been transferred to other commands. Some 
detachments had been, and at a later day the Empire 
State volunteers were everywhere, but there were even 
political results, afterwards, from the fact that so many 
of them and for so long a time served under General 
George B. McClellan. 

Several weeks were actively employed in visiting the 
camps near Fredericksburg and along the Chickahominy. 
It was hot weather, the malaria of the Virginia swamps 
had done its work ; so had the battles which now 
seemed to have been fought uselessly, and the hospitals 
were full, while the disappointed soldiers were mur- 
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muring discontentedly. Some laid the blame upon the 
government at Washington and others upon their own 
officers ; but it was a blue time, for the great Peninsular 
Campaign, for the capture of Richmond and the crush- 
ing of the Confederacy, had proved a failure, and no- 
body knew what was coming next. 

General McClcllan was asking for more troops, and 
the President, unable to furnish them at once, was plainly 
asking why so little had been done with the army first 
placed under the GeneraFs command. On parade, in 
their camps and in the hospitals, the boys were glad to 
look into the bluff, kindly face of the man from home, 
who was there to look after them and see how they 
were getting along, and once more his circle of 
acquaintances was largely widened. 

Congress had its Committee on the Conduct of the 
War ; the States sent down their inspectors to examine 
the armies and their camps ; the greatjournals had their 
busy correspondents everywhere ; and never was any 
war administration so closely watched or so severely 
criticised as was that of Abraham Lincoln. The rulers 
of the Southern Confederacy permitted nothing of the 
kind, for they could not afford it 

Their first great war measure was to suspend the 
operation of the great constitutional doctrine of State 
Rights, but it was well maintained at the North. The 
several States seemed even to increase and define and 
emphasize their individual power, while exerting it for 
the support of the Federal Government. The perfection 
of the great national system known as the Union was ex- 
hibited in the most striking manner. The centralized 
government which was obtained at the South did won- 
ders, for a while, and then broke down. It was impos- 
sible at the North. 
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In the summer of 1862, the States from which the first 
Union armies had been gathered, were as so many 
houses of mourning. They had paid much and there 
was an hysterical impression prevailing among large 
classes of the people that all the men enlisted had been 
killed and all the money had been expended, and that 
nothing worth while had been won. The really tre- 
mendous advances made were but little understood, 
either in America or Europe, except by a few statesmen 
and professional military observers. The South was 
better aware that it had lost its coast-line, its commerce, 
the States of Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Missouri, with parts of other States, the keys of the 
Mississij^pi valley, at Cairo and New Orleans, and that 
the North held with a grasp of iron every advantage it 
had won. 

In falling back from before Richmond, and in discuss- 
ing with the President and Secretary of War his plans 
for another advance, the most vehement demands of 
General McClellan had been for more men. The same 
appeal came from the fast extending lines of the armies 
in the West, holding large areas and keeping up and de- 
fending long avenues of communication with insuffi- 
cient forces. The President was not hesitating, feebly, 
but there was manifest wisdom in strengthening his 
hands, and the governors of several States determined to 
hold a meeting as a Committee of Encouragement 
They came together at the Astor House, in the city of 
New York, June 28th, 1862, and they decided to advise 
the President to call at once for three hundred thousand 
more volunteers. It was advice which he was glad to get 
from such a committee, for it was the very thing he had 
intended to do, and its effect upon the popular mind 
vas excellent. Ik^fore any conclusion was arrived at 
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by the committee of governors, they went into a 
thorough examination of the situation. 

Each was well acquainted with his own field of 
authority and action, but not so well with others. To 
assist them all, Governor Morgan, at whose instance 
largely the meeting had been called, sent beforehand 
for his Inspector-General, then with the Army of the 
Potomac. General Arthur became the secretary of the 
meeting and, in fact, a very important member of the 
committee, for he was found to be a kind of mine of 
information concerning the condition and requirements 
of the army, and upon all questions relating to the 
raising, organizing, equipment and transportation of the 
volunteers sent or to be sent 

To him, personally, one important result of the meet- 
ing was that General Arthur, at the governor's request, 
ceased to be Inspector-General and accepted the ap- 
pointment of Quartermaster-General of the State of New 
York. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Progress of (he War — Emancipation — A Democratic 
Governor of New York — Retirement of General Arthur 
— Law Practice — Political Leadership — The Grant Pres- 
idential Campaign — Collector of New Fork — ITie Be- 
ginning of Civil-Service Reform, 

The aspect of military affairs on the line of the Poto- 
mac continued to be threatening, if not disheartening, 
throughout the summer of 1862, although the Union 
soldiers were well handled by General Pope and did a 
great deal of hard fighting. With the first days of 
September, General McClellan was again in command 
of the Army of the Potomac and General Lee's army 
was in Maryland and Pennsylvania. On the 14th and 
15th of the month was fought the battle of South Moun- 
tain, on the 17th that of Antietam, and, on the 22d, 
President Lincoln startled the nation with the Procla- 
mation of Emancipation. 

During an entire generation, there had been a slow 
but ceaseless change in the minds of the American peo- 
ple, concerning the right of one man to own another. 
The election returns of i860 testified that only a minor- 
ity of the people were then ready to make the vigorous 
protest framed for them by Abraham Lincoln. The 
machinery of the electoral colleges gave him the Presi- 
dency, and one fragment of the minority vote, most 
vehemently opposed to the abolition of slavery, at once 
took up arms and refused to call him President The 
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people of the several States which adhered to the Union 
were by no means ready, in 1861, to speak favorably 
of the abolition idea, but a year of bloody war hastened 
the change in their minds, and very nearly a majority of 
Northern men were ready for the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. A large and powerful minority was bitterly, 
revengefully opposed to it ; another large minority 
heard it with glad, hopeful, enthusiastic eagerness, and 
to this latter belonged all such born and bred anti-slavery 
men as General Chester A. Arthur. Led by him and 
by others like him, it became the very heart of the 
Republican party, claiming and exercising, year after 
year, almost a controlling voice in its councils. Its 
first experiences, after the issue of the proclamation, 
were of adversity, for the autumnal elections in several 
of the Northern States, showed large gains by the as yet 
half organized Democratic Opposition. A host of Re- 
publican voters were in the ranks of the army, and the 
voters not Republicans who remained at home were in 
this campaign about equally influenced by a repugnance 
to abolitionism and by dissatisfaction with the manage- 
ment of the war. 

The Democrats carried the State of New York, elect- 
ing Horatio Seymour governor, and the commission of 
General Arthur expired with that of Governor Morgan. 
The General was able to say to the latter, in his annual 
report, in illustration of the manner in which he had 
performed his duties : 

** Through the single office and clothing department of this depart- 
ment in the city of New York, from the ist of August to the ist of 
December, the space of four months, there were completely clothed, 
uniformed and equipped, supplied with camp and garrison equipage, 
and transported from this State to the seat of war, sixty-eight regi- 
ments of infantry, two battalions of cavalry, and four battalions oi 
artillery.** 
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One year later, December 31st, 1863, General Arthur's 
successor in office, General S. V. Talcott, in his annual 
report to Governor Seymour, said : 

** I found, on entering on the discharge of my duties, a well organ- 
ized system of lalwr and accountability, for which the State is cliiefly 
indebted to my predecessor, Cleneral Chester A. Arthur, who, by his 
practicid good sense and unremitting exertion, at a period when every- 
thini^ was in confusion, reduced the operations of this department to 
a matured plan, by which large amounts of money were saved to the 
government, and great economy of time secured in carrying out the 
details of the same." 

It was generous testimony from a political opponent, 
and it would not have been given at all if it had not 
been so exceedingly well merited.. The singular success 
of (General Arthur during his two years' connection 
with the army, ilhistrates well the traits of character 
which enabled him to attain the political success for 
which the first largely prepared the way. 

So far as income was concerned, there was great 
profit in exchanging a moderate official salary for the 
liberal fees of an extended law practice. General Arthur 
returned at once to his profession, forming a partnership 
with Henry L. Gardner, which continued until 1867. 
lie at the same time entered with energy into the work 
of perfecting the organization of the Republican party in 
the State of New York. He had many capable and zeal- 
ous associates, and they were the very men to appreciate 
and recognize, as they soon did, the peculiar capacity 
of the ex-Quartermaster-General. It was, in fact, hardly 
a time for anything but the most perfect cooperation, 
for the fate of the nation seemed to be trembling in the 
balance. Immediately after the elections of 1862, 
General McClellan had been removed from the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, but was thereby only 
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strengthened in his leadership of the Democratic party ; 
and the defeat of his military successor, General Burn- 
side, at Fredericksburg, on the 13th of December, was 
by many writers and orators declared to be yet 
another fruit of the meddUng, blundering policy of the 
Abolitionist Administration. Those who knew better 
presented the truth almost in vain to men who looked 
only at the losses on one side, and refused to understand 
that even at Fredericksburg the Confederate forces had 
suffered much greater damage, relatively, than had the 
Federal troops whom they had repulsed. 

The second proclamation of Emancipation, complet- 
ing the work so far as President Lincoln was concerned, 
was issued on the ist of January, 1863, and an unten- 
able mass of political and legislative work was thereby 
prepared for the Republican party, and particularly for 
the Radical wing of it, to which General Arthur be- 
longed. Much of the political work, without which the 
required legislators would not be in their places, was 
greatly facilitated by the swift organization of the Union 
League of America, in 1862 and 1863. Especial atten- 
tion was given to this by General Arthur, and one of its 
products, the Union League Club of New York, of 
which he was a member, remains as a political and 
social power to the present day. His own capacities 
were eminently social, and he possessed in a remark- 
able degree what has been described as the faculty of 
meeting men. It is closely related to, and is almost a 
resultant of, the power of reading men at sight, and so 
of dealing with them as with old acquaintances. It was 
invaluable to General Arthur, and it made him invalu- 
able also in a long succession of party conventions, 
lesser or greater, and in an unknowable list of com- 
mittee meetings and special conferences relating to all 
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imaginable affairs of party management The main 
business of the Republican party in 1863 and 1864 was 
to strengthen the hands of its majority in Congress and 
to prepare for the Presidential campaign, with its 
tremendous issues. Perhaps, indeed, it was the very 
vastness of the consequences possibly resulting which 
determined the people not to run the risk of making any 
change, and which gave to Abraham Lincoln, for a 
second term, all but twenty-one of the electoral votes of 
the loyal States. General Arthur was instrumental in 
perfecting and carrying on the party work which gave 
to Mr. Lincoln the votes of New York, but was not 
himself a candidate for public office. He was doing very 
well in his profession, and was able to indulge his social^ 
literary, and artistic tastes. There had been a bright* 
ness and then a shadow in his home. His first child, 
a son, named after his wife's heroic father, William Lewis 
rierndon Arthur, born December loth, i860, died July 
8th, 1863. His own father, now advanced in years, but 
as strong an Abolitionist as ever, had retired from the 
active work of the ministry, in 1863, and had settled at 
Schenectady, where he established a monthly magazine, 
called Tlic Antiquarian, and busied himself also with 
researches required for the preparation of his ** Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of Family and Christian Names," a 
work which he afterwards printed, and which was well 
received both in America and Europe. After a few years 
more of scholarly retirement, he passed away, in 1873. 

A second child, a son, was bom to General and Mrs. 
Arthur, on the 25th of July. 1865, and was named after 
his father, Chester Alan. A daughter, bom November 
2ist, 1 871, was named Eliza Herndon. 

The law partnership with Mr. Gardner terminated in 
1867, and, during nearly five years following. General 
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Arthur conducted his professional business alone, 
although, as a matter of course, continually associated 
in cases with other prominent members of the bar. 

The Republican party grew stronger, instead of 
weaker, during its long and stormy conflict with Presi- 
dent Johnson. At the beginning of the remarkable series 
of events which seemed to have been made possible by 
the assassination of President Lincoln, the leaders of the 
party, in Congress and elsewhere, were for a while in 
painful uncertainty as to the course which would be 
pursued by General Grant. Hardly did his victories in 
thefield give him a stronger hold upon the popular good 
will than did the steady firmness, prudence and patri- 
otism with which he went on to remove that doubt 
He had never been an active political partisan, but in 
the old days he had been classified as a Democrat, and 
large numbers of very good citizens of similar antece- 
dents had deemed it their political duty to remain in 
opposition to the party in power. If they could have ob- 
tained, as a rallying point, the name and fame of Grant, 
in the years of the Johnson Administration, they could 
much more easily have concentrated their confused and 
scattered forces, and the political history of the country 
might have been widely different The Republican 
party itself was greatly in need of a new name, not as- 
sociated with old party warfare, yet sufficiently embody- 
ing the ideal results of the civil war. When, therefore, 
General Grant's conduct with reference to the Tenure of 
Office law, and afterwards in the administration of the 
Military Reconstruction law, plainly demonstrated his 
position relating to the great questions of the day, a 
number of active Republicans, in various parts of the 
country, began to talk of him as a candidate for the 
Presidency. There were old party chiefs to whom such 
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a proposition was distasteful, chilling, as it did, anj 
personal ambition of their own, but it met with rapid 
acceptance and popularity. One of the first to discern the 

great availability of General Grant was General Arthur, 
and he speedily set at work the various methods for ac- 
complishing the result which he perceived to be desira- 
ble. '* Grant clubs" were formed in many places, 
throughout the State, in cooperation and correspondence 
with a central Grant Club, in the city of New York, which 
had correspondents also in a number of other States. Of 
this central body, General Arthur was the controlling 
spirit, and, in 1867, he was made its permanent chair- 
man. The Grant movement grew until it became 
obvious to all men that no other name needed to be pre- 
sented before the Republican National Convention. That 
body met at Chicago, May 20th, 1868, and responded to 
the general expectation by nominating Ulysses S. Grant 
for President and Schuyler Colfax for Vice-President. 
The Democratic National Convention met in the city of 
New York, on the 4th of July, 1868, and its lack of a 
strong name became at once manifest Its really strong- 
est man, Horatio Seymour, of New York, plainly perceiv- 
ing that defeat at the polls was inevitable, refused the use 
of his name until after the convention had vainly hunted 
for another through twenty-one successive ballotings. 
Mr. Seymour was chairman of the convention, but, on 
the twenty-second ballot he was unable to prevent an 
unanimous vote declaring him the Democratic nominee 
for President; and rarely has an American statesman 
received a compliment more honorable. General Fran- 
cis P. Blair, of Missouri, was named for Vice-President, 
and the ticket so provided obtained eighty votes in the 
electoral college, for Mr. Seymour carried his own State. 
Grant and Colfax received two hundred and fourteen. 
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but the Grant Republicans of New York, particularly 
General Arthur, were deeply chagrinccfover their failure. 
They made a very good fight, but there were reasons 
why the party organization did not work perfectly well. 
It was not any fault of General Arthur that such wa.s 
the case, and, on the other hand, the Democratic vote 
called out by Mr. Seymour justified the persistency of 
the party convention that forced upon him the hopeless 
nomination. 

There could be no question whatever as to the great 
services rendered by a man who had almost sacrificed 
his private business that he might toilsomely give the 
party the benefit of his uncommon executive abilities. 
Nevertheless, there seemed to be no means of confer- 
ring upon him at once an adequate reward, for General 
Arthur could not have accepted a minor appointment, 
or one which would have required him to go abroad. 
At the close of the campaign he returned to his law 
practice, but with the assurance that no other man in 
the State stood higher than himself in the esteem and 
hearty good-will of the leading men of his own party, 
while he had also gained a surprishigly large and in- 
fluential list of personal friends among his political op- 
ponents. As for General Grant, he was only waiting 
for the arrival of the right time and opportunity. 

The most important home appointment in the gift 
of the President of the United States, outside of the 
city of Wasliington, is that of Collector of the Port of 
New York. As an official honor, it ranks above all but 
a very few of the appointments abroad. From one 
administration to another, until the enforcement of 
civil-service reform ideas, under President Hayes, it has 
carried with it a large patronage, the power to employ 
and reward a regiment of subordinate partisan workers. 
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The man receiving it has been supposed to receive with 
it an acknowledgment of party leadership already 
attained and a trusteeship of party management thereby 
entrusted to his hands. The emoluments are large, and 
the strictly official duties are not unduly burdensome. 
Of less importance, though highly honorable and 
remunerative, is the post of Naval Officer of the Port of 
New York, a species of official and partisan lieutenancy 
to the collectorship. 

On the 2oth of November, 1871, General Arthur re- 
ceived from the President the appointment of Collector 
at New York, and nearly all men acknowledged the fit- 
ness of the selection. The nomination was sent to the 
Senate on the ist of December and was confirmed on 
the 1 2th. The commission issued to the General, after 
confirmation, was for four years, from December i6th, 
1 871. At that date he was already in discharge of the 
duties of his office. 

Up to this period, the power of appointment and re- 
moval of minor officials of the New York custom-house 
had been at least nominally with the Collector. It was 
for him to determine how he might best promote or 
preserve his own political influence by the exercise of 
discretion in performing or denying the requests of 
Senators, congressmen and other prominent politicians 
for favors to their favorites. There were, indeed, a few 
old clerks and other employes whose known capacities, 
acquired knowledge and long service rendered it im- 
possible, or at least extremely unadvisable, to change 
them, but all others were underst(5od to hold place and 
to draw pay as the hired servants of the party in power, 
through its agent, the Collector. A new order of things 
was now about to come and the processes of its coming 
were full of turmoil and trouble. They cost one Re- 
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publican President his popularity, another his life, and 
then caused the election of a Democratic President, but 
not the least of their extraordinary effects was witnessed 
in the personal career of Chester A. Arthur. 

On the 3rd of March, 1871, an Act of Congress au- 
thorized the President to take indicated steps toward a 
radical reforrn of the national civil service. In pursuance 
of it he appointed a Commission, headed by George W. 
Curtis, with a wide field of inspection and recommen- 
dation, and the work of this Commission, and of its head, 
became an important factor in subsequent legislation, 
party divisions and political agitation. In the next 
session of Congress, and as a part of one of the appro- 
priation bills for 1872, a civil service law was enacted, 
authorizing the President to provide rules and regulations 
for admission to the civil service. Commissioners ap- 
pointed by him prepared and reported a complete set 
of rules and regulations, intended to secure, and if en- 
forced, securing a system of appointment and promotion 
on account of fitness only, for all subordinate officials. 
It was not by any politician supposed, however, that a 
man's political relations would fail of primary con- 
sideration in any inquiry as to his fitness. The law was 
a very good law, they said, so long as it should be inter- 
preted and administered by liberal-minded men, having 
genuinely at heart the best good of their country, their 
party and their immediate adherents. Whether or not 
the Collector and Naval Officer of the Port of New York 
succeeded in conforming to its spirit and letter, as un- 
derstood and interpreted by the men at Washington to 
whom they were accountable, was yet to become the 
ground of an exceedingly important and exciting con- 
troversy. At the time of General Arthur's appointment, 
no such law existed, and on its passage it seemed less 
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likely to trouble him because no change of party ad- 
ministration had taken place and no consequent re- 
movals and appointments were called for. He was 
himself the last man to entrust an incapable person 
with so much as the chairmanship of a ward committee, 
although the capable person he would surely select for 
public office would about as surely be a trustworthy 
Republican worker. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Second Grant Campaign/or the Presidency — General 
Arthur reappointed Collector — The Hayes Presidential 
Campaign — Cvuil Service Reform and the Party Machin* 
ery — Removal 0/ Arthur and Cornell 

At the time of General Arthur's appointment to the 
Collectorship, another Presidential campaign was ap- 
proaching, but there seemed to be very little room for 
questioning its result. The Republican party, as a whole, 
was entirely willing to give General Grant a second 
term, since by so doing they were saved the necessity 
for making any special exertion. The Republican 
National Convention was held at Philadelphia, June 5th, 
1872, and an opposition Republican element which was 
not represented in the convention was promptly 
responded to by the nomination of Ulysses S. Grant, for 
President, and Henry S. Wilson for Vice-President. 
The Democratic Opposition was in a deplorable con- 
dition. It was rent and torn by factions, it had no 
policy, and it had no candidates. A faction of the 
Republican party, calling itself the Liberal Republican 
party, opposed to General Grant, held a convention at 
Cincinnati, May ist, 1872, and after much and ran- 
corous debate, nominated Horace Greeley for President, 
and B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, for Vice-President 
A platform was framed and adopted with a declared 
purpose of pleasing the Democratic party. The Demo- 
cratic National Convention, which met at Baltimore, on 
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the 9th of June, 1872, accepted the Liberal Republican 
candidates and platform, thereby inviting hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats not to vote at all in that 
election. Nearly thirty thousand registered their protest 
by voting for Charles O'Connor, nominated by a small 
convention, held at Louisville, Kentucky, September 
3rd, but so many obeyed the first suggestion that the 
Democratic vote, in 1872, v^as about a million and a 
half less than that which the same party cast four years 
later. It was estimated that nearly three-quarters of a 
million of voters kept away from the polls, and General 
Grant received two hundred and eighty-six electoral 
votes, against sixty-three that were divided among four 
names after the death of Horace Greeley. The electoral 
votes of New York w^ere given to General Grant, but 
there were many signs that Republican ascendency in 
that State rested upon an insecure foundation. The 
party was very rich in able men, journalists and legis- 
lators, whose sense of personal honor and manhood 
forbade them to be dictated to by suggestions from head- 
quarters at Washington, and who were disposed to 
revolt against permitting the party machinery to be 
directed, however ably, from the Collector's office. It 
was not a time for the enforcement of what thoughtless 
partisans described as party discipline, for in no other 
Northern States except New Jersey, was the Democratic 
party so well organized, so well led or so powerful 

Sweeping as was the Republican victory in the 
Presidential campaign of 1872, there was no doubt but 
what the party lost ground during the latter half of 
General Grant's first term. It lost much more rapidly 
during the first half of his second term. When the votes 
were counted in the autumn of 1874, it was found that 
the Democratic party had won the control of the House 
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of Representatives in the Forty-fourth Congress, had 
nearly wiped out the Republican majority in the Senate, 
and had carried several Northern States. Among these, 
most important of all, was the State of New York, 
where the Democratic victory was gained in such a 
manner as to provide the party, in the person of Samuel 
J. Tilden, with precisely the treasure it had hitherto 
lacked, a capable and available Presidential candidate. 
Very clearly was it understood, however, among the 
chiefs of the New York Republicans, in and out of Con- 
gress, that no blame for the successive disasters could be 
ascribed to General Arthur. Even the men who were 
most vehement in denouncing what they called **the 
machine " and its tyranny, were ready to admit the abil- 
ity, the courtesy and the generally conciliatory course 
pursued by its acknowledged manager, the Collector of 
the Port. As to his official administration, there was 
but one voice among merchants and others having 
business transactions with the Custom-house. His 
mental and moral characteristics found expression in 
the enforcement of method and the requirement of 
systematic industry, while his worst enemy never 
dreamed of such an absurdity as that of questioning his 
integrity. His first commission expired on the i6th 
of December, 1875, ^^^ ^® ^^^ ^t once nominated by 
President Grant for a second term of four years. The 
nomination was received by the Senate on the 17th and 
was at once confirmed, without the customary formality 
of a previous reference to a committee — a very rare 
compliment to a successful public official. He was 
probably the most popular leader of the dominant 
Republican faction in the State of New York. It had 
other able representatives, but its unquestioned chief 
was Senator Roscoe Conkling, who was not only dicta- 
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torially supreme in his own State, but held a powerful 
influence with the Grant administration. In the Republi- 
can party, throughout the nation, only one man, James 
G. Blaine, held higher political position and power than 
did Senator Conkling, although several others, as 
John Sherman and Oliver P. Morton, could fairly claim 
equality. That tlicre were bitter factions among the 
New York Republicans had been well illustrated by the 
Liberal movement of 1872, and perhaps equally well by 
the triumph of Mr. Tilden, in 1874. 

A new Presidential compaign began with the year 
1876, and it began with the Republican party at its 
lowest ebb of power since 1861. It was not in a posi- 
tion to afford factious divisions, but when its National 
Convention assembled at Cincinnati, on the 14th of June, 
its factions were all there, thoroughly organized, deter- 
mined and seemingly irreconcilable. It was speedily 
evident that the supporters of Mr. Blaine, who stood at 
the head of the list of the candidates for nomination, 
would adhere to him to the end, and that the friends of 
Mr. Conkling, who stood next, were ready to do almost 
anything to defeat Mr. Blaine. At the New York State 
Republican Convention, March 22nd, 1876, and at the 
National Convention, the supporters of Mr. Conkling 
were led by General Arthur and by Alonzo B. Cornell, 
naval oflicer, and these gentlemen had much to do with 
the direction of the subsequent course of events. 
Through six successive ballotings, the several candi- 
dates first proposed held their ground remarkably well, 
but Mr. Blaine was steadily although slowly g^ning. 
The only other man who was gaining was Governor 
Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio, and he was therefore 
the only hope of Mr. Blaine's opponents. They began 
to change their votes to him as the seventh call of States 
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began, for it was understood that General Arthur and 
the New York delegation were about to abandon their 
own candidate. Sixty-one of them did so, and the 
nomination of Governor Hayes was thereby assured, 
for the necessary additional votes followed fast; but no 
ground was thereby given for the assertion made in the 
heat of subsequent controversies, that ** Arthur made 
Hayes President " A dozen other leaders of State dele- 
gations had as good a claim. The friends of Mr. Blaine 
freely assented to the nomination, and it was declared 
to be the unanimous voice of the Convention. It was, 
indeed, well for the party to put aside its discords, for 
it had a trying time before it, not by any means ter- 
minating at the November polls. 

On the first ballot in the National Convention, the 
one New York vote which had not been given to 
Mr. Conkling, that of Mr. Curtis, had been given to Mr. 
Bristow, and on the final ballot nine votes went to Mr. 
Blaine, as if to emphasize the fact that a faction existed. 
General Arthur, well seconded by Mr. Cornell, and 
others, took charge of the canvass in New York and 
conducted it vigorously, but the tide had set too strongly 
against them. The popular demand for a reform in State 
and National administration, including, oddly enough, 
the Republican idea of civil-service reform, seemed to 
be best represented by Governor Tilden, and the elect- 
oral votes of New York were secured for him. Very nar- 
rowly, by one vote only, did he fail of an election as Presi- 
dent, and the determination of the doubtful result of that 
election absorbed the excited attention of the people 
through month after month, until the decision of the 
Electoral Commission was rendered just in time to pro- 
vide for the inauguration of President Hayes, on the 4th 
of March, 1877. 
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The efforts of General Arthur to carry the State of 
New York had been stimulated additionally by the fact 
thathis old friend, Edwin D. Morgan, was the RepubHcan 
candidate for governor, and there was no good ground 
for finding fault with him so far as his political fidelity 
was concerned. His term of office was not to expire 
until the 17th of December, 1879, and according to ex- 
isting party usages it was expected that he would serve 
out his time. A very heavy blow was preparing, how- 
ever, for him and for those existing party usages. A 
board of commissioners, commonly called **the Jay 
Commission," appointed by the President, April 14th, 
1877, was about to make a severely critical examination 
of the Federal offices in New York, especially of the 
custom-house and naval office, with reference to the 
manner in which the provisions of the civil service law 
were obeyed. The nature of the first report made by 
the commissioners — and there were four reports made 
before the end of the following summer — may best be 
gathered, in a condensed form, from the terms of a 
letter addressed to Hon. John Sherman, Secretary of the 
Treasury, on the 26th of May, 1877, by the President : 

*' Dear Sir. — I have read the partial report of the Commission ap- 
pointed to examine the New York custom-house. I concur with the 
Commission in their recommendations. It is my wish that the collection 
of the revenues should be free from partisan control, and organised 
on a strictly business basis, with the same guarantees for efficiency 
and fidelity in the selection of the chief and subordinate officers that 
would be required by a prudent merchant. Party leaders should 
have no more influence in appointments than other equally respectable 
citizens. No assessment for political purposes, on officers or subor- 
dinates, should be allowed. No useless officer or employ^ should be 
retained. No officer should be required or permitted to take part in 
the management of political organizations, caucuses, conventions, or 
election campaigns. Their right to vote, and to express their views 
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on public questions, either orally or through the press, is not denied, 
provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their official 
duties." 

On the 22nd of June, 1877, the substance of this letter 
was embodied in an executive order, addresiied to the 
heads of all departments and branches of the civil-ser- 
vice. It was made exceedingly plain that President 
Hayes had determined that the New York custom-house 
should cease to be the great political force, which, dur- 
ing so long a time, it had been. There were various 
criticisms made, in the report of the Jay Commission, 
against which the Collector and the Naval Officer could 
defend themselves by forcible evidence of many kinds. 
In the opinion of the public generally, the defence which 
they proceeded to make was very successful indeed, 
except as to the one point most strenuovisly insisted 
upon by the President. As to that, it was not to be 
denied that the chiefs of the custom-house and naval 
office were also political chiefs and party managers, 
directing * ' political organizations, caucuses, conventions 
and political campaigns," in the precise manner so 
pointedly forbidden by the President, but sanctioned by 
usage and approved by the large majority of professional 
politicians, Republican or Democratic A very strong 
public opinion sustained the officers, and the demands 
of the President were vehemently condemned, through 
the public press, as absurd, extreme, if not fanatical. 
They were at all events a tremendous innovation upon 
a very deeply seated political custom. 

Secretary Sherman was well aware of the prevalent 
feeling in New York, and the President himself desired to 
prevent any disturbance of the peace in the party. In Sep- 
tember, therefore, the Secretary suggested that General 
Arthur was at liberty to exchange the New York Collector- 
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hip for an honorable foreign mission. It was a sufficient 
commentary^ so far as General Arthur's reputation was 
concerned, upon all the findings of the Jay Commission, 
outside of the main question. The investigations and 
reports continued, however, and on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber, 1S77, the Collector addressed to the Secretary a 
letter in which he presented his own view of the case 
with much force and with a very marked effect upon 
public opinion. In this letter he said : 

* ' The essential elements of a correct civil sen-ice I understand to be, 
first, iKTmanence in office, which of course prevents removals except 
for cau.-e ; second, promotion from the lower to the higher grades, 
lta>ed upon good conduct and efficiency ; third, prompt and thorough 
investigation of all complaints, and prompt punishment of all mis- 
conduct. In this respect I challenge comparison with any depart- 
mt-nt of the Government under the present, or under any past national 
administration. I am prepared to demonstrate the truth of this state- 
ment on any fair investigation." 

The Collector proceeded to show by elaborate figures 
that the percentage of removals from office under his 
immediate predecessors had been seven times greater 
than under his own administration ; that the expenses 
of collecting the revenues had been kept at an excep- 
tionally low average, and that the entire mass of public 
business under his super\'ision had been conducted with 
a steady improvement in system, efficiency and econo- 
mv. It was almost as if he had said: "You will be 
able, and the country will be able, to discern that the 
best results of civil-service reform can be and have been 
attained, without robbing the Republican party of the 
tremendous political uses of the custom-house." 

It was the President's purpose that, in the future, 
neither his own nor any other party should be able to 
make the machinery provided at the national expense 
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for the collection of the national revenue a part of its 
own machinery for continuing itself in power. General 
Arthurs practical avoidance of the main point in his de- 
fence measured the chasm between his own view and 
that of President Hayes. It is not easy, even now, for 
a man who is a politician without being a statesman, to 
perceive that no party really needs, and that no party 
ought, in justice, to possess, any custom-house advan- 
tage over its competitor. 

About a fortnight after reading General Arthur's letter, 
the President sent to the Senate, December 6th, 1877, 
the name of Theodore Roosevelt, for Collector, and 
that of L. Bradford Prince, for Naval Officer, of New 
York. It was a direct challenge to the two Senators 
from New York, Roscoe Conkling and Thomas L. 
Piatt, both of whom were warm friends and supporters 
of the present incumbents. It was an apparent assault 
upon the asserted " privilege of the Senate," giving its 
members control of the appointments in their several 
States. It was a declaration of war upon the old party 
usages concerning the best spoils of political victories. 
The Senate was not ready for so much civil-service re- 
form, and rejected the nominations on the 12th of 
December. 

Something like a temporary triumph had been won 
by the Collector, the Naval Officer, and their friends in 
the Senate, but President Hayes had no thought of being 
defeated. He believed himself to have in hand a spe- 
cial mission of reform, and he was unyieldingly com- 
bative, as his army record testified. He waited some 
time before striking again, and all things at the New 
York custom-house went on as before. There was 
zealous efficiency of administration, and business men 
declared that the port had never been blessed with a 
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better collector, but he was as active and influential as 
ever in the councils, caucuses and general management 
of the Republican party, in the city and State of New 
York. So was tlic Naval Officer, and so, under their 
respective chiefs, were the minor politicians employed 
in the collection of the customs revenue. It was as if, 
in the opinion uf General Arthur and Mr. Comell, the 
President had given an order which he had no right to 
give, and that the Senate had sustained them in disre- 
garding it 

On the nth of July, 1878, the President issued an 
order, under the provision of the tenure-of-office law, 
suspentling Chester A. Arthur and Alonzo B. Cornell, 
and appointing in their places Edwin A. Merritt and 
Silas \V. Burt, who immediately took possession. It 
would be Hvc months before the cases of the suspended 
officers could be submitted to the Senate, a fact suggest- 
ing that the President was a wise man, well advised. 
On the 3rd of December, 1878, when Congress assem- 
bled, the new nominations were sent to the Senate, 
were referred to the proper committee, and the conflict 
began anew. The New York senators m^de it a per- 
sonal matter, defending their friends with vehement 
eloquence, and even the sincerest advocates of civil- 
service reform regretted that test cases had been made 
of two of the best men employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. So far as the desired reform was concerned, 
no others could have answered nearly as well, no 
question of private character, personal conduct, ofiScial 
integrity or capacity being really before the Senate or 
the deeply interested public. The nominations lingered 
hi the committee-room. On the 15th of January, 1879, 
the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the Senate a letter 
containing his criticisms, of every kind, upon the man- 
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agement of the New York custom-house, and giving in 
full the reasons for suspension and removal. It was 
simply an elaborate statement that the suspended 
officers had insisted upon retaining the old order of 
things instead of substituting the new order required by 
the national Executive. 

On the 2 1st of January, General Arthur addressed to 
Senator Conkling a very forcible reply to all the points 
of Secretary Sherman's letter, excepting the one point 
most important Even as to that, he claimed, and evi- 
dently believed, that he had obeyed in good faith all 
the requirements of the law. Whether or not he had 
done so was a question upon which the Republican 
party was already divided, and even the Democracy 
was evidently taking sides. There were signs of another 
defeat for the President, but, on the 31st of January, he 
sent to the Senate a special message, accompanied by a 
letter from Secretary Sherman and by other documents. 
He said : 

" The custom-house in New York collects more than two-thirds of 
the customs revenues of the Government. Its administration is a 
matter, not of local interest merely, but is of great importance to the 
people of the whole country. For a long period of time it has been 
used to manage and control political affairs. The officers suspended 
by me are, and for several years have been, engaged in the active 
personal management of the party politics of the City and State of 
New York. The duties of the offices held by them have been regarded 
as of subordinate importance to their partisan work. Their offices 
have been conducted as part of the political machinery under their 
control. They have made the custom-house a centre of political 
management. 

** The custom-house should be a business office. It should be con- 
ducted on business principles. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ But u ader the suspended 
officers the custom-house would be one of the principal political 
agencies in the State of New York. To change this, they profess to 
believe, would be, in the language of Mr. Cornell, in his response, 
* to surrender their personal and political rights.' " 
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The reform already accomplished in the management 
of the New York Post Office and in its entire separation 
from the political machine, gave the President an admi- 
rable illustration of his meaning and he employed it well. 
Three days later, February 3rd, 1879, the Senate con- 
firmed Merritt and Burt in their respective appointments. 

There was a very strong feeling among the Republi- 
cans of New York that General Arthur and Mr. Cornell 
had done nothing worthy of punishment. They had 
also the sincere sympathy of every Democratic politi- 
cian holding or hoping to, some day, hold a public 
oflice for party services. 

General Arthur returned at once to his profession and 
organized the law firm of Arthur, Phelps, Knevals k 
Ransom, but he retained more firmly than ever his con- 
trol of the Republican party machinery. It was prob- 
ably true, as many good judges believed, that the party 
contained no other man so well fitted for the responsible 
position which has sometimes been described as that of 
" boss." It was evident that he had sustained no real 
injury in his apparent defeat 
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CHAPTER VI. 

77ie Presidential Campaign of 1880— The Garfield and 
Arthur Ticket^Murder of President Garfield — The Ad- 
ministration of President Arthur — The Campaign of 
1884— President Cleveland— The End of All. 

The position held in their party by the removed port- 
officers received speedy and remarkable illustration. The 
Republican State Convention of 1879 nominated Alonzo 
B. Cornell for Governor, and he was elected in the fol- 
lowing November. At the same election a Republican 
legislature was secured, and it was a very well under- 
stood decree of the chiefs of the party that Chester A. 
Arthur was to be sent to the Senate of the United States 
to fill a vacancy which would occur on the 4th of March, 
1 88 1 . Before the arrival of the proper time for any such 
legislative work, however, there was to be a Presidential 
campaign, and already noteworthy preparations for it 
were making. 

In 1876, the strong faction which had advocated giving 
General Grant a third election as President had yielded 
to the power of the unwritten Constitutional amendment 
forbidding it. In 1880, they brought forward their propn 
osition again, declaring that the law had been complied 
with by means of the intervening term of President 
Hayes. They said that only consecutive terms were 
intended, and yet there were indications that, in case of 
General Grant's third election, his new term would begin 
where the second left off, the Hayes Administration being 
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regarded as a species of political interval Many nicn 
were as yet unable to appreciate the real excellence o£ 
the work of President Hayes, They were quite willing 

^ to refuse him any credit* especially, for the fact that the 

Republican party had apparently rallied from the low 
estate in which the second term of General Grant had 
left it, and that there was now a very fair prospect of 
electing a Republican. President Hayes had absolutely 
declared his purpose of not being again a candidate, 
and there was therefore less discussion of his adminis- 
tration than there might otherwise have been, but there 
was abundant controversy over that of Grant. It soon 
became noticeable, moreover, that the leaders of the 
third-term movement, Senators Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Logan, of Illinois, and Conkling, of New York, 
were the very men with whom President Hayes had 
been in conflict. More than any other men were they 
in control of the party machinery, for in New York it 
had been remarked that '*Roscoe Conkling's middle 
name is Chester A. Arthur, and he is the boss." Opposed 
to this powerful faction, then not acting as a unit, there 
had been in the National Convention of 1876, one 
crjually powerful, headed by James G. Blaine, in many re- 
spects the most brilliant figure in the entire political field, 
for the brilliancy of Grant was military rather than polit- 
ical Upon these two names the majority of the delegates 
to the Republican National Convention of 1880 were 

I divided long before it organized for business. It assem- 

bled, June 5th, in the Exposition building, at Chicago, 
with seven hundred and fifty-five members, of whom 
three hundred and five, and at the end one man more, 
were for Grant, and all the rest were opposed to him un- 
alterably. There were, at the outset, two hundred and 
eighty-four delegates in favor of Mr. Blaine, but among 
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the remaining anti-Grant vote there were elements 
which, for various reasons, could not be induced to 
transfer their support from their own favorites to him. 

The convention was in session during several days of 
intense excitement, and the question of the Presidential 
nomination seemed as far away as ever at the end of 
twenty-six weary ballotings. The one thing to be 
avoided was a split in the party, giving the Presidency 
off-hand to the Democratic candidate ; and now the 
delegates began to look around for a man upon whom 
all the jarring factions could cordially unite. 

There was but one, the leader of the Republican party 
in the House of Representatives, James A. Garfield. 
He was present in the convention, at the head of the 
Ohio delegation, working to secure the nomination of 
John Sherman, but he was none the less a devoted and 
trusted friend of Mr. Blaine. He had already received 
the solitary vote of one persistent delegate, through 
nearly all the ballotings, as if that "Garfield man" 
were desperately determined to keep his friend's name 
before the convention. He succeeded, at last, and the 
break began, aided materially, it was said, by telegrams 
from John Sherman and James G. Blaine, in Washington. 
On the thirty-seventh ballot. General Garfield received 
three hundred and ninety-nine votes, and was nomi- 
nated. The long strain was over and the convention 
at once gave itself a brief recess, that there might be 
conferences between the opposing factions, for the 
selection of Garfield was a long advance towards har- 
mony, and it would now be easier to accomplish some- 
thing more. The Grant delegates had held together 
with almost military drill and unity of action. 

They represented the very core of the party organiza- 
tion, and they were in all things worthy of the most 
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respectful treatment In no other State were they 
stronger than in New York, upon whose votes depended, 
in all probability, the decision of the coming electoral 
college. It had been observed by all that the thoroughly 
organized Grant phalanx upon the floor of the conven- 
tion moved or refused to move in response to the in- 
dications given by one man, a ''delegate at large" 
from New York. Many delegates from other States had 
already heard of General Arthur, but many more knew 
little or nothing about him, and now they were exceed- 
ingly well pleased with what they saw and heard. 
They were more so, during the conferences of that 
recess. The victorious anti-Grant men distinctly 
offered the State of New York, through Senator Conkling, 
a blank piece of paper, whereon to write the name of 
the Vice-President. New York took the paper and a 
pen and wrote Chester A. Arthur, and the nomination 
was made, as soon as the convention reassembled. 
The delegates adjourned and went home very well sat- 
isfied with their work, but they had constructed a re- 
markable ticket, representing perfectly the great divisions 
of the party. The two men nominated were indeed 
in accord upon the leading doctrines of Republican- 
ism, but with reference to civil-service reform they 
could hardly have been farther apart if the name of 
Hayes had been substituted for that of Garfield 

In his letter accepting the nomination July 15th, 1880, 
General Arthur expressed himself strongly with reference 
to the protection of Southern colored citizens in the ex- 
ercise of their right of suffrage. He also declared 
himself in favor of continued reforms in the civil service, 
for he did not believe his own management of the New 
York custom-house to have been otherwise than in the 
nature of a reform. He gave his views clearly with 
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reference to financial questions and a protective revenue 
policy, and it was conceded that he had greatly 
strengthened his position before the people. He had 
been nominated for the purpose of uniting the party, 
and with special reference to the vote of New York ; he 
was chairman of the Republican State Committee, and 
he and his friends entered upon a thorough canvass of 
the Empire State, which resulted satisfactorily, the Re- 
publican plurality being over twenty-one thousand. 

General Garfield himself was in the field, and the 
Democratic opposition had no such leaders in that cam- 
paign. They carried all the Southern States, as a mat- 
ter of course, but they lost all the North, except New 
Jersey, California and Nevada. Garfield and Arthur 
obtained two hundred and fourteen electoral votes, 
against one hundred and fifty-five given to Hancock 
and English. The newly established law practice, in 
New York, was now to be closed, and an entirely new 
and unexpected career was to be entered upon, no man 
dreaming of the astonishment which was waiting, al- 
most upon its threshold. There had already been a 
mournful change in General Arthur's home, and his wife 
was not to share with him the splendid culmination ' 
of his career. She was taken from him, by death, on 
the 20th of January, 1880, leaving behind her a son, aged 
about fifteen years, and a daughter of only nine. It 
was said that something graver, softer, kindlier, was 
observable in the character of her husband, after the 
falling of that heavy blow, and perhaps its effects 
were deeper than even his watchful friends imagined 

President Garfield and Vice-President Arthur entered 
upon the discharge of their respective official duties on 
the 4th of March, 1881. The factions of the Republican 
party, temporarily glued together by the prudence of 
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the national convention, began at once to show how 
deep was their antagonism. 

The Senate convened, in special session, March 5th, 
with thirty-seven Republicans opposed by thirty-seven 
Democrats; Senator Mahone, of Virginia, usually voting 
as an independent Republican, and Senator David 
Davis, of Illinois, in like manner acting as an indepen- 
dent Democrat, so that the casting vote of the Vice- 
President became of more than ordinary importance. 
The session was long and, in some of its features, even 
exciting, lasting till the 20th of May. 

It was General Arthur's first experience as a member 
of a legislative body, but he proved himself a very 
capable and acceptable presiding ofiScer, well acquainted 
with parliamentary law and with the rules of the Senate, 
and winning general approbation by his fairness and 
courtesy. The session of the Senate began with a sharp 
contest over the selection of its own secretary and 
sergeant-at-arms, but a sharper contest was at hand. On 
the 23rd of March, President Garfield sent in the nomi- 
nation of William H. Robertson, for Collector of the 
Port of New York — the leader of the anti-Grant, anti- 
Con kling faction in that State. The New York Senators, 
Conkling and Piatt, opposed the nomination with all 
the vigor that could have been expected of them, and 
with even an unreasonable exhibition of wounded per- 
sonal feeling. The minor details of the contest do not 
require narration, but the Vice-President gave the sen- 
ators all the aid in his power. He joined them, March 
28th, in a written remonstrance against Judge Robert- 
son's appointment, signed also by Postmaster-General 
James, for there were many reasons why the President's 
action appeared to them to be ill-advised and uncalled 
for. The remonstrance was unavailing, the majority 
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of the Senate sided with the President, the nomination 
was confirmed, and the two Senators from New York 
at once resigned. Their action was in the nature of an 
appeal to the Legislature of New York, but that body also 
refused to express approval of the course they had seen 
fit to take. They failed of a re-election, in spite of all 
that Vice-President Arthur and the "Stalwart" wing of 
the Republican party could do for them. With refer- 
ence to removals and appointments of a minor character, 
the policy inaugurated by the Garfield administration 
was in very strict accord with the spirit and letter of the 
civil-service regulations. It was a continuation of the 
practice adopted under President Hayes, and it met with 
the unmeasured condemnation of office-seeking, profes- 
sional politicians. One of these, of the lowest grade, 
was a murderer by instinct, and, on the 2nd of July, 
1 88 1, President Garfield fell, mortally wounded, an en- 
tirely innocent victim of the wolfish insanity of disap- 
pointed greed. 

Vice-President Arthur was deeply moved by the news 
of the assassination. It was almost impossible to 
measure accurately the nature of the duties or powers 
devolved upon him by so strange, so protracted a 
period of uncertainty as was that which now followed. 
Nothing in his previous history gave him so good a 
place in the minds of the American people as did the 
dignity, delicacy and tact, with which he conducted 
himself while President Garfield suffered and faded 
away. When the end came, September 19th, 1881, 
General Arthur was in New York, and the Cabinet sent 
him a formal announcement In compliance with a sug- 
gestion made by them, he took the oath of office, at 
once, at his residence, 123 Lexington Avenue, before 
Judge John R. Brady, of the New York Supreme Court 
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He then proceeded to Washington and, on fte ttxA of 
September, before a distinguished company assembled 
in the Vice-Presidenf s room at the Capitol, the oath of 

oftice was again administered by Chief Justice Waite. 
He delivered an inaugural address, in which, after al- 
luding in fitting terms to the national bereavement, and 
to the eminent qualities and services of his predecessor, 
he declared, in efifect, that his own administration would 
be a continuation of that of President Garfield. He per- 
ceived no demand for immediate legislation or for 
summoning a special session of Congress. 

In the spirit of his address, President Arthur requested 
the members of the Cabinet to remain in chaige of their 
respective departments. They did so, with the excep- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, William Windom, 
who resigned in order to become a United States Senator 
for Minnesota. He was succeeded in the Treasury by 
Charles J. Folger, of New York, and there were other 
changes at subsequent dates. 

Called to assume the direction of an administration 
the leading features of whose policy were already so 
distinctly shaped or marked out, and surrounded as he 
was in his Cabinet, in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives, by so many statesmen of experience, 
capacity and even genius, it required a man of more 
than ordinary strength of character to escape the ap- 
pearance, at least, of being little more than a figure- 
head. It must be recorded of President Arthur that, 
without attempting or accomplishing anything new or 
startling in statesmanship, he entirely avoided that im- 
putation. He maintained, to the end, the character he 
had so firmly established as a man of uncommon exec- 
utive ability. He found himself by no means out of 
place in the exercise of the vast powers of the Presidency. 
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The celebration of the centennial of the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Virginia, took place on the 19th 
of October, 1881. France and Germany, but no other 
foreign powers, were represented, and President Arthur 
won general approbation by ordering the exercises to 
close with the firing of a national salute to the British 
flag: 

"In recognition of the friendly relations so long existing between 
Great Britain and the United States, in the trust and confidence of 
peace and goodwill between the two countries for all the centuries to 
come, and especially as a mark of the profound respect entertained 
by the American people for the illustrious sovereign and gracious 
lady who sits upon the British throne." 

A few weeks later, November 29th, 1881, the Presi- 
dent issued an invitation to all the independent nations 
of South America to send representatives to a Peace Con- 
gress, to be held at Washington, on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1882. The idea of obtaining at least a respect- 
able interval in the perpetual state of war among those 
nationalities was benevolent, but it was little mora 
On the 1 8th of April, 1882, the President laid it before 
Congress, in a special message, and the general opinion 
of it was indicated by the fact that no response was 
made. He formally gave it up, on the 9th of August, 
because no less than three of the governments invited 
were then at war, and there seemed to be no hope for 
peace negotiations among them. 

The first Congressional action vetoed by President 
Arthur, April 4th, 1882, was a bill prohibiting for twenty 
years the importation of Chinese laborers, the terms of the 
act being in obvious violation of existing treaties with 
China. With the general course of legislation he had 
less to do than had several of his immediate predeces- 
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SOW, and the closely balanced attitude and power of 
parties in the two Houses operated as a conservative 
check upon the proposition of new measures. He re- 
peatedly urjjed, however, the cessation of the coinage of 
silver dollars, and again and again advocated the ap- 
propriation of liberal sums for the construction of ade- 
quate coast defences. He had learned much about 
these while Inspector-General of the State of New York. 
On the ist of August, 1882, he vetoed a River and Har- 
bor Bill, appropriating over eighteen and three-quarters 
millions of dollars, on the ground that it was excessive, 
and that it contained appropriations not for the common 
defence or the general welfare. 

On the 24th of February, 1882, the President had an 
opi)ortunity of expressing his feeling for his old friend 
Roscoe Conkling, whom he appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of Justice Ward Hunt The Senate 
])romptly confirmed the honor to their old associate, 
but he declined it, for reasons connected with his private 
affairs. 

Tlie term of office to which General Arthur had suc- 
ceeded wore steadily away to its conclusion. The na- 
tion was eminently prosperous, and all men admitted that 
its home and foreign affairs in the handsof its chief mag- 
istrate were well and honestly administered. It was 
really high praise, but there the voice of approval 
stopped, for there had been no single occurrence to 
arouse a pulse of enthusiasm or to add any warmth of 
sentiment to the generally fair and correct public appre- 
ciation of the President's good qualities. In his last 
annual message, December 5th, 1884, after dealing 
Willi the mass of legislative requirements as a sound- 
minded and uncommonly capable business man might 
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deal, he urged upon Congress the propriety of providing a 
liberal pension for ex-President Grant The latter days 
of the oki soldier were clouding very darkly, but his 
pride had not been broken and he declared that he 
would not accept a pension. There were reasons why 
a few weeks of seeming neglect followed, but, on the 3rd 
of February, 1885, the President sent in a special mes- 
sage, requesting the passage of a law giving to Grant the 
rank and pay of General of the Army on the retired list 

It was at once seen that this was the right thing to 
do, and honorable to the nation, but other legislative 
business was in the way and the necessary bill was not 
passed until the 3rd of March, and its signature was the 
last important public duty performed by President 
Arthur. 

Meantime a great political change had taken place, 
and a change in the prospective control of national 
affairs, mainly because there had been no change in the 
attitude or operation of the great factions of the Repub- 
lican party. The faction which had been conciliated, 
in 1880, by the nomination of General Arthur as Vice- 
President, made the g^rave blunder of imagining that it 
had fallen heir to the control of the party, upon the 
death of President Garfield. Acting upon that supposi- 
tion, it attempted to dictate the party nominations, in 
1882, in the State of New York. It prevented the re- 
nomination of Governor Alonzo B. Cornell, and sub- 
stituted Mr. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury in the 
cabinet of President Arthur. 

The special causes leading to that action, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, were made the subject of in- 
tensely bitter crimination and recrimination. The 
angry feeling aroused expressed itself at the polls, and 
Mr. Folger's Democratic competitor, Grover Qeveland, 
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was elected by a majority of one hundred and ninety- 
two thousand. From the hour of the counting of those 
ballots, General Arthur was an impossible candidate for 
a second term, since his nomination by his party would 
but have made to the Democratic candidate a present of 
the decisive electoral votes of New York This was all 
the more plainly evident, as time went on, and the 
probability of Mr. Cleveland*s nomination grew into a 
certainty. Nevertheless, the so-called *' Stalwarts " held 
together with a firmness worthy of their name, and 
rightly enough decided that no other man represented 
them so well, their opposition to Mr. Blaine's candidacy 
being as fixed as ever. 

The Republican National Convention met, in the ex- 
position building, at Chicago, on the 3rd of June, 1884, 
and was in session during four days. Three were con- 
sumed in preliminary business, including the adoption 
of a platform. On the first ballot for a Presidential 
nomination. General W. T. Sherman received two votes ; 
Robert T. Lincoln, four; Joseph R. Hawley, twenty- 
three ; John Sherman, thirty ; John A. Logan, sixty- 
three and a half; George F. Edmunds, ninety-three; 
Chester A. Arthur, two hundred and seventy-eight; 
James G. Blaine, three hundred and thirty-four and 
a half. One noticeable feature of the ballot was 
that, for the first time in the history of the country, two 
men who were brothers, the Shermans, were presented 
in a national party convention at the same time. A 
feature sufficiently indicating the result was the division 
of the votes of the State of New York, of which General 
Arthur received one half — thirty-one; Mr. Blaine, twenty- 
eight ; Mr. Edmunds, twelve ; Mr. Lincoln, one. Gen- 
neral Arthur's vote diminished somewhat, on the second 
and third ballots, and on the fourth, Mr. Blaine was 
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nominated. General John A. Logan was named for 
Vice-President 

It was at once asserted, by men who did not under- 
stand the sterling worth and genuine fidelity of General 
Arthur's character, that he and his Stalwart friends would 
permit the New York canvass to go by default, but they 
disproved the imputation remarkably. When the No- 
vember ballots were counted, it was discovered that Mr. 
Blaine had almost carried New York, Mr. Cleveland's 
magnificent majority of 1882 having been reduced to a 
narrow margin of a dozen hundreds. The President's 
friends then turned upon their Republican opponents 
and responded: ** If we had had our own candidate, 
and if you had done your duty as we have, we would 
have wiped away that margin." Their belief that it 
could so have been done was altogether an error, but 
they had delivered their leader from any possible impu- 
tation of defective party allegiance. 

On the 4th of March, 1885, Grover Cleveland was in- 
augurated President of the United States, and Chester A. 
Arthur returned to his home in the city of New York. 
He was but fifty-five years of age and seemed to be in 
robust health. He was in comfortable pecuniary cir- 
cumstances, possessed the respect and good will of his 
party and of the nation, and it appeared that he might 
well look forward to an old age of honorable influence 
in public affairs — if not to additional public honors — 
and to the enjoyment of his cultivated tastes in art and 
literature. He might even follow the example of several 
other American Presidents, and visit other nations as the 
welcome guest of kings. 

Is was not so to be. Before long it was said that the 
ex-President's health was failing. There were conflict- 
ing reports in circulation, but men said that he had 
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worked too hard, year after year, through about a 
(luartcr of a century, and that his vital forces had been 
expended. The last announcement came, on the i8th 
of November, 1886, that his useful and honorable career 
had been terminated, suddenly, by apoplexy. The 
overstrained earthly machinery of body and brain had 
stopped working, and a very able and faithful public 
servant had finished the life-task assigned to him. From 
the beginning to the end, he had performed it loyally 
and well. 

The funeral ceremonials expressed the respect in 
which the ex-Chief Magistrate of the Republic was 
held by his fellow citizens. His own city uncovered its 
head, reverently ; President Cleveland and his Cabinet 
ofliccrs, Chief Justice Waite, General Sherman, General 
Sheridan, ex-President Hayes, James G. Blaine and a 
loiv^ list of other distinguished men, came to stand be- 
side the coffin, before it was removed to its resting-place 
in the family cemetery, at Albany, and the lesson of hk 
life was closed 
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